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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ORGANIZATION OF OPERATION AND 
EFFICIENT COMPETITION IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


[By Dr. Wilson Compton, Economist of Federal Trade Commission] 


. 


The usual, and certainly the most powerful, influence that impels 
manufacturers nowadays to seek trade information is the desire to get 
the ‘‘top of the market.’? The man who habitually sells at prices 
lower than the ‘‘market value”’ of his goods is usually designated as a 
price-cutter. Some sellers are price-cutters by deliberate intent because 
they are the more efficient producers and can afford to sell at lower 
prices than their competitors generally. But many others sell at 
prices lower than the market because they do not know any better. 
Frequently it is done at a net loss, when all the costs are counted in. 
Usually it is done at a price that yields a profit madequate to keep 
industry in a healthful state. And in an overcrowded industry a 
relatively small proportion of ignorant producers can determine the 
degree of prosperity of the whole. 

This is especially true of industries using, for their raw material, 
widely distributed natural resources in which local advantages com- 
pensate for the wastefulness of small scale production. Coal mining, 
lumber manufacture and in some respects oil production in normal times 
fall in this class of industries. There is wasteful operating in addi- 
tion to inefficient selling. This condition in American industry has 
created a national problem. 


| Can Efficient Competition in Selling Be Accomplished Without Efficient 


Manufacture? 


To secure the highest prices the market will stand is, under normal 
conditions, an evidence of intelligent competition. Good salesmanship 
means superior bargaining power. Superior bargaining power comes, 
in large part, from the possession of accurate, up-to-date trade infor- 
mation; information, that is, concerning supply and demand, prices 
and general industrial and commercial facts. This principle finds fre- 
quent expression in the customary activities of most of the modern 
trade and industrial associations. 

‘But this is only one side of efficient competition in modern industry 
and commerce. Even the most expert salesmanship is not always 
profitable. If too large a quantity of goods is offered for sale, con- 
sidering the activity of the demand for such goods, the highest prices 
that can be secured by even the most efficient selling methods may result 
inaloss. Illustration of such conditions is to be found frequently in the 
lumber industry. Information, however accurate, as to conditions of 
demand and supply, alone, is not sufficient to insure profitable prices. 


Three Elements Essential to Efficient Competition 


There are three chief factors essential to the maintenance of stable 
business conditions. These are irreducible. 

First, good bargaining power, based on accurate knowledge of 
current market conditions. 

Second, information as to the cost of production of different prod- 
ucts or of different grades or items offered for sale. 

Third, ability and financial strength, to refuse to sell goods at an 
unprofitable price. 

The first promotes efficient selling, the second promotes efficient 
operating and the third is essential to both. Good trade information 
gives knowledge of the prices that can, at any time, be secured. Good 
cost information gives knowledge of the price at which the seller can 
afford to sell. The former has nothing to do with cost accounting. The 
latter has tiothing to do with anything else. Systematic cost finding with 
uniform methods is much talked about as the means of securing profit- 
able industrial organization. 

But it is frequently asserted by self-confident and _ self-sufficient 
lumber manufacturers, indifferent to the demands of modern competi- 
tion, that cost accounting of this sort is necessary only for the ineffi- 
cient operator. They say that they have ‘‘made money’’ without, it. 
They expect so to continue. <A cost ‘‘system’’ to them would be just 
an amusement or a charity. And yet it is just such manufacturers who 
unconsciously have been paying dividends out of capital instead of*from 
earnings and who have unintentionally terrorized other manufacturers 
who could not afford to secure a living in industry by the mere liquida- 
tion of assets. Such has been the cause of much of the wastes of com- 
Petition in industries using natural resources. In such industries the 





maintenance of equal opportunity in competition is especially difficult. 

Much of the popular propaganda in support of improved cost sys- 
tems among manufacturers has been stupid and uneconvineing. The 
bare assertion of the wisdom of knowing costs is not convincing. To 
say flatly to all manufacturers that they can not make money unless 
they know more about their costs is stupid. Moreover, it is not true. 
The truth is that the manufacturers already doing profitable business 
would, in all reasonable probability, make greater profits and make 
them more regularly that many of their competitors would make profits 
regularly and that the inefficient remainder would be eliminated. Such 
a result is desirable for the industry and for the publie. 

The question as to systematic cost accounting is essentially this: 
Is success in industry and commerce, under modern conditions and 
laws, dependent upon the ruin of competitors or upon their prosperity ? 
Or to use other phraseology: Is individual prosperity to be secured 
thru the destruction of competition or thru the maintenance and pro- 
tection of fair competition? 

My purpose in this statement is not to say to lumber manufactur- 
ers: Know your costs. That has been reiterated to American manu- 
facturers until it has lost much of its meaning. But I do purpose to 
define and describe those conditions of inefficiency that exist today in the 
lumber industry and to compare the concrete results of ignorance with 
the results of knowledge of costs, illustrated in the lumber industry 
itself. Such evidence is convincing. Bit beyond the diagnosis of condi- 
tions I shall not go. Someone else having had a more immediate experi- 
ence with the indiscriminate, wasteful and profitless competition that, 
in normal times, has continually afflicted the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry may prescribe the remedy, 

[ have purposely avoided conclusions based on present conditions. 
Such conclusions would be misleading. Fictitious prices held up only by 
a temporary suspension of competition characterize the lumber industry 
of today—but not of yesterday, nor of tomorrow. 


How Efficient Is Selling in the Lumber Industry? 


I wish, in the first place, to review the exact experiences of lumber 
manufacturers with price fluctuations. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that prices of commodities generally have been increasing 
since 1896. Prices of raw materials including lumber products have 
been rising, with repeated interruptions, for twenty years. A compari- 
son of the 20-year course of prices of the different prominent com- 
mercial species will be enlightening. Influences are at work laying 
plans for lumber trade development after the war. It is useful there- 
fore to consider those past experiences which are likely to reeur when 
normal competitive conditions reassert themselves. 

In the following tables I have used the average prices, on f. 0. b. 
mill basis, for the same mills or for mills operating in the same general 
territory and under substantially similar conditions for the entire 
period of twenty years. In the Lake States and the South it has been 
of course impossible to secure consecutive prices for a large number 
of identical mills. Many that were operating in 1897 have been long 
cut out. But the prices shown are comparable. They show all the 
evidences of differences in financial strength, and in the business intelli- 
gence and bargaining power of competing sellers. 


Fluctuations in Lumber Prices. 


There have been great differences in the relative fluctuations in the 
prices of different species. The weakness and variability of southern 
pine, Douglas fir and hemlock prices as compared for example with the 
prices of northern pine, cypress and oak are as important as they are 
apparent. 

During the 20-year period there have been eleven distinct periods of 
general lumber price movements, of an average duration of two years. 
During these periods the prices of all species have fluctuated in the 
same direction but in varying degrees. A composite f. 0. b. mill price for 
all lumber sold in the United States shows the following variations. I 
have attempted to show the prices not in dollars and cents per thou- 
sand feet, but in percentages showing the variations in. prices during 
each period. 

(Concluded on page 70.) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


Perhaps no one appreciates this more than you 
do, Mr. Sash and Door Man, and it is.only to 
offer you better value in lumber that we call your 
particular attention to our 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford 
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These two woods from the West possess the natural For Finish, Sash and Doors, Turnery, Panels, etc., 
qualities of beautiful figure, compact fibre and suscepti- Douglas Fir and Port Orford Cedar are hard to beat. 
bility to various stains and finishes that you demand in Better look into the possibilities offered in these two 
lumber. woods. 


We'll be glad to advise with dealers on 
the best selling items to have in stock. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Means Whereby Retailers May Increase 
Business ‘Under Present Conditions 


While the number of large housing projects to be under- 
taken in 1918 will exceed in number similar undertakings 
of any other year the ordinary building activities that 
give to the average retail lumberman a large part of the 
total annual business will be curtailed. It is true that 
the ‘‘Buy-a-Home’’ movement, the growth of building 
and loan associations and kindred activities will help to 
increase building, but there is another field that the retail 
Jumberman can well enter. That is aggressive pushing 
of repair jobs, of the erection of buildings and bins to 
help increase or conserve food crops, of the sale of mate- 
nal for hog and poultry houses, and kindred projects 
Which present an almost unlimited and profitable field 
for the endeavors of the aggressive retailer. 

Take, for example, the cereal situation. Every effort is 
being made to inerease the production of all species of 
grains, Additional storage facilities must be provided 
and that means the employment of building materials. 
In addition the supply of sacks for wheat is decreasing. 
Then there is the aggressive campaign being carried on 
to increase the production of hogs—a campaign that 
Suggests more and better hog houses from every angle. 
Similar fields are presented to the retail lumbermen 
spies in pin and towns. This spring, for example, 
— er OF women figure on buying new carpets. When 
“a a brought home to these women that a good 
pale. oor may be laid for less than the cost of a 
u carpet a lot of them will buy hardwood floors instead 

tei og if for no other reason than to decrease the 
oo Abed = Spring and fall house cleaning time. 
Ppa: — * Sleeping porches to be built, the remodeling 

riors, the installing of kitchen cabinets, the 


renovatin 


The di g of store fronts, and go on. 
nal my 4 in the way of going after business of this 
ie end 1at much of it lies in new fields that take 
‘mt study to develop, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


of 


realizes this and has secured the services of an expert, 
who has had years of experience in this field, to design 
and describe ways in which retail lumbermen may increase 
their business under the conditions that prevail today. 
These articles will be published as frequently as possible, 
the first one appearing on page 42 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They will be made as practical 
and simple as possible. Retail lumbermen who are work- 
ing along similar lines are invited to contribute the results 
of their experience. Never before has the need of co- 
operative effort been so insistent as today; never before 
have the promises of results from such efforts been 
greater. 





Aid for the Agriculturist Is Aid 
for the Allies 


That country town newspapers are considering the 
suggestion of Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, that business men 
of cities and towns form themselves into volunteer 
corps to aid farmers in planting, caring for and har- 
vesting their crops as a most timely and valuable help 
toward the big program of winning the war is evi- 
denced by an editorial appearing in the Lexington 
(Mo.) News. The editorial not only points to the prac- 
tical need for such codperation in the matter of crop 
production and conservation but as a means to cement 
better feeling between the townsman and the farmer, 
a condition now sadly lacking in many eommunities. 
Every small city and town newspaper editor in the 
country should not only give publicity to Secretary 
Moorehead’s timely suggestion but should boost the 
plan, because if it is successfully carried out in thous- 
ands of American communities this spring and autumn 
there will be little doubt left about supplying food- 
stuffs to our armies and Allies in sufficient quantities 
to guarantee a successful conclusion of the war. 

And the ultimate result of this friendly codperation 
will be entirely favorable to the lumber trade. 





Everything Else Is Subordinate to 
Winning the War 


From becoming the most individualistic and independent 
nation on earth we are becoming an exceedingly well 
regulated people. When the spectacled professor from 
Princeton ascended to the presidential chair, by way of 
the governorship of New Jersey, there were sundry gibes 
at the iden of the destinies of a great nation like ours 
being directed by a ‘‘schoolmaster.’’ Nevertheless, the 
American people have been assigned some pretty stiff 
lessons during the last few months and, to the credit of 
the loyalty, patriotism and good sense of the great mass 
of the people, the lessons have heen pretty well mastered. 
Food, fuel and transportation regulations have become 
commonplace. If a year ago anyone had prophesied that, 
without warning or previous consultation with the inter- 
ests affeeted, an arbitrary order from Washington would 
practically have stopped all industry from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic seaboard for five days, to say nothing of 
subsequent Mondays, ht would have been regarded as 
an outpatient of Bedlam, to borrow the picturesque phrase- 
ology of the Sage of Oyster Bay. Yet we have seen all 
this come to pass, and have survived. Hardship and 
financial loss have been more or less patiently borne, 
because the imperative necessity of winning the war is 
uppermost in every mind and as loyal Americans we are 
not disposed to question too closely the decisions of those 
in authority as to the ways and means necessary to the 
attainment of that end. 

This week the Washington correspondence of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives the details of new export 
and import regulations that place all goods and commod 
ities of every kind, without any exceptions, under the 
operation of a stringent licensing system. In connection 
therewith the War Trade Board, which is charged with 
the execution of these regulations, makes some very perti 
nent comments, as follows: 

‘‘Every effort will be made to administer these regu 
lations with the slightest possible detriment to legitimate 
business interests, but when it is considered that the 
transmittal of a few pounds of rubber or copper to Ger 
many may cost the lives of scores of our men at the 
front, and that each day’s supply of wool, or food, or 
money, to the enemy means another day’s war with its 
accompanying toll of lives, the very thought of hesitancy 
or weakness is inconceivable. The policy will be ‘safety 
first’ for our soldiers, regardless of every other consider- 
ation. Persons and firms in this country as well as abroad, 
who before our entrance into the war had little sympathy 
with the wartime commercial safeguards of the Allies, 
must be taught that these are now matters of the first 
importance to this country, and violators of present 


restrictions need expect uo favors, regardless of how 
important such individuals or firms may be in the business 
world. The time has come when all must realize that the 
war is not limited to combating the enemy on the battle- 
fields of France, but must be carried into our everyday 
transactions of life, and that our business practices must 
be remolded, where necessary, to meet existing con- 
ditions.’? 

The paragraph quoted embodies certain vital principles 
that must permeate every fiber of our national organism, 
down to the humblest citizen, if the United States is to 
emerge victorious from the present struggle. 





AmMonG the recent curious inventions connected with the 
use of wood is that of a California concern, which adver- 
tises under the name of ‘‘Spoktite,’’ what is described as a 
liquid compound of non-drying vegetable oils that have 
the effect of permanently swelling woods to which the 
liquid is applied. This has its intended uses not only in 
the tightening of spokes in wheels but in tightening all 
kinds of wooden tool handles, closing up furniture joints 
and the like. It is being chiefly exploited, however, for 
the purpose of keeping in a tight condition the spokes in 
the wooden artillery wheels of automobiles, 
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A Discourse on Method in Lumber 
Production 


The lumber industry is extremely fortunate in that the 
Federal Trade Commission has in the person of Dr. Wilson 
Compton an economist who has a special interest in and 
a special knowledge of that industry. It will be recalled 
that he is the author of a book published by the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN in 1916, ‘‘The Organization of the 
Lumber Industry,’’ which stands as one of the few 
authoritative technical treatises in the lumber field. Only 
a short time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a 
very interesting study from his pen, and this week once 
more gives a first page position to another of his economic 
studies of lumber manufacturing and merchandising 
conditions. 

As will be noted, in an early portion of this article the 
author lays down three essential factors that apply in 
any line of business as well as in our own. The first is 
bargaining power, and while certain natural qualities of 
salesmanship are here important it is also essential that 
there be a basic accurate knowledge of market conditions 
for that particular commodity. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has often pointed out that in the lumber industry 
there is no such opportunity for knowing the range of 
market values from day to day as there is in such com- 
modities as are sold upon exchanges or boards of trade, 
such as grains, cotton, live stock and investment securities. 
What is known as the open price plan has been suggested 
and is to some extent in use in the lumber industry and 
is greatly needed here in order to afford this first essential 
in the three factors under discussion. 

The second factor is information as to the cost of 
production ‘‘of different products or of different grades 
or items offered for sale.’’ 

In the rest of the article Dr. Compton discusses prices 
of lumber as a unit, including all the product of the log, 
and when he turns to cost of production he considers this 
in the same way. It happens, however, in the lumber 
industry that while to determine that a certain log as it 
goes into the mill has cost a certain amount, and to deter- 
mine also that the product of that individual log as it 
comes from the tail of the mill has accumulated a definite 
additional accretion of cost due to the manufacturing 
process, is a comparatively easy matter of cost accounting, 
it is entirely impossible from any fixed rule of arithmetic 
or bookkeeping or cost finding to say how much of that 
aggregate cost should follow the different kinds and 
grades of production as they are sorted and separated for 
the market. It is possible to arrive at a fairly close 
approximation of what price may be secured for No. 1 
or No. 2 or No. 3 or for the different lengths, widths and 
thicknesses to which these grades are applied. The desires 
or needs of the customer largely determine that, and price 
lists reflect with more or less accuracy the comparative 
intrinsic. values of these many products of the same kind 
of timber. The intention here is to point out that with 
a standardization of cost finding methods among lumber 
manufacturers must come also a standardization of the 
arbitrary distribution of costs as between grades of 
product of widely different selling value per thousand 
feet. It would be interesting to have Dr. Compton him- 
self discuss this particular point at some future time. 

The third essential listed in the article is ability and 
financial strength to refuse to sell goods at an unprofitable 
price. The studies of the lumber industry that have 
already been made and published within recent months 
show that in many instances a continuance of lumber 
production has practically been forced upon the manu- 
facturer even tho the market has sagged below the cost 
of production. This situation is reflected in many of the 
tabular showings of the present writing, as, for example, 
in Douglas fir selling in 1916 at $14.36 altho the average 
manufacturing cost was $13.48 and the average stumpage 
cost $2.21, or a total of $15.69. The same situation will 
be seen in other woods during different years in these 
tables. 

To enter into extended discussion and review of the 
extended presentation of costs and prices of different 
woods for different use which is included in the study 
is hardly necessary. This, however, is not to say that 
they are unimportant, but merely that no obscure points 
are noticed that the reader might have difficulty in clear- 
ing up in his study of the figures. It will be noted that 
the author emphasizes the importance of distinguishing 
the two functions of the lumber manufacturer resulting 
from the fact that he must provide his supply of raw 
material for a considerable future period of operation. 
As a timber investor, however, he should keep his accounts 
distinct from those of actual manufacture and, as the 
author remarks, great confusion has here existed in the 
past. 

The author insists that efficient merchandising requires 
efficient manufacture in order to attain its purposes, 
altho he points out that the highest efficiency should be 
striven for in both directions. This article is merely a 
study of existing conditions with a direct disclaimer of 
any attempt to prescribe a remedy. The reader will, 
however, undoubtedly be impressed with the obvious 
thought of the writer that the efficient lumberman must 
be a well informed lumberman on every phase of ‘his 
manifold activities. He must know not only what his 
own customers are willing to pay for lumber but what 
other customers are actually paying. He should not only 
know what his own costs of manufacture are but be able 
to compare them with the costs of other and competing 


operations. He should be able not merely to get back 
his present cost of manufacture and a living profit but 
to entrench himself financially in active years against the 
leaner seasons of order famine, so that he may be in a 
condition to curtail or cease operation when his product is 
no longer in demand at a reasonable price, and wait calmly 
and securely until buyers are again in the market. 

There is, of course, no man who ever attempted to run 
a sawmill who can accomplish so large an order of his 
own initiative and with his own unaided resources. It 
requires codperation to carry out the program and such 
codperation must be thoro, effective and complete. Ocea- 
sionally periods of abnormal demand like the present may 
come along and afford some relief, but the only eventual 
salvation of the lumber industry lies in intelligent organ- 
ized effort along the lines that if not definitely laid down 
in this article are at least quite directly deducible from it. 





Prominent Business Men Enlist for 


Y. M. C. A. Service Overseas 


The remarkable efficiency of the Y. M. C, A. as an 
indispensable adjunct to the military establishment of 
the country may largely be attributed to its success in 
enlisting in its service men of big caliber and broad 
experience in business affairs. The Y. M. C. A. is one 
of the greatest business organizations in the world. The 
fact that the people of this country have unhesitatingly 
entrusted it with a fund of over $50,000,000 to be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the soldiers and sailors who are 
fighting for the freedom of the world is proof of the 
universal confidence reposed in the ability and integrity 
of its management. 

At the direct and urgent request of General Pershing 
the Y. M. C. A. has taken over all the post exchanges, 
or canteens, of our army in France. This demands ship- 
ments of at least 375 tons of supplies a month for each 
25,000 men, which means that as soon as we have our 
first 1,000,000 soldiers in France 15,000 tons monthly will 
be required. This is exclusive of rations, clothing and 
all other supplies furnished by the Government. The com- 
modities handled in the canteens are ‘‘extras,’’ like candy, 
chewing gum, soft drinks, chocolate, tobacco, soap and 
other little factors in the soldier’s comfort. This means 
conducting what practically’ is a chain of 700 to 900 
stores, each having a heavy patronage. It is figured 
that the annual turnover of the canteens may run as 
high as $100,000,000, which is an immense merchandising 
proposition even with normal transportation and distribu- 
tion facilities. Everything is sold as nearly at cost as 
possible, and any margin of profit that may exist will be 
devoted to the benefit of the soldiers. 

In the process of expanding its organization to meet 
the tremendous responsibilities thus placed upon it the 
Y. M. C. A. has been quietly selecting here and there 
business men of outstanding administrative and organ- 
izing ability, many of them with special training along 
the lines of purchasing, distributing and transportation, 
and placing before them the great opportunity for service 
to their country and to humanity that these new conditions 
have opened. The response nas been prompt and gratify- 
ing. Seores of men of exactly the type needed have 
arranged their affairs for an absence of at least a year, 
often at great personal sacrifice, and are already in 
France, while others are preparing to go. 

In this important and recently developed phase of the 
Y. M. C. A. army work the lumber industry has at least 
one notable representative, Everett J. Lake, head of one 
of the largest lumber concerns of Connecticut, former 
lieutenant governor of the State and director in several 
Hartford banks, having recently ‘‘signed up’’ for the 
period of the war. Another representative of ‘‘big busi- 
ness’? who has recently sailed for France to engage in 
this work is A. M. Harris, head of a big New York bond 
house. From Chicago have recently gone two personal 
friends of the publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
F. A. Grow, vice president of the J. C. Whitney Co., and 
H. B. Osgood, sales manager of the Creamery Package 
Co. Others of similar caliber, from various parts of the 
country, might be named. 

Thus is being demonstrated anew how this war has 
touched the hidden springs of sacrifice, and that, whatever 
need or emergency may develop, the right men will always 
be found to meet it, at any cost to themselves, even to 
the ‘‘last full measure of devotion,’’ for this service is 
not rendered without risk. It means, at the least, crossing 
the submarine infested seas and exposure to air raids, 
while the men who supervise the work in the trenches and 
immediately back of the lines constantly face the in- 
evitable hazards of warfare. 

The Y. M. C. A, and the country at large are to be 
congratulated that men of large affairs have been willing 
to forget money-making and to take upon themselves 
these arduous and responsible duties which mean so much 
for the morale and happiness of our boys ‘‘ over there,’’ 
and which will contribute so largely to the ultimate sue- 
cess of our arms. 





AN INQuIRY into Montana timber available for paper 
pulp has been undertaken by the school of journalism of 
the State university of Montana, in codperation with the 
school of forestry of the university and with district No. 1 
of the Federal Forest Service. The work was undertaken 


at the instance of the State press association of Montana. 





Men Skilled in Ship Building Trades Are 
Urged to Enroll 


The Federal Shipping Board is making a strong appeal 
for men of experience in occupations connected with ship 
building to enroll at once in the United States Shipyard 
Volunteers, of the Public Service Reserve. This does not 
mean that workmen are asked to sacrifice their present 
positions and go immediately to some ship yard. It does 
mean that competent men in the various occupations spec 
fled, who will stand ready when called upon to do a 
particular kind of work in a particular place at a par- 
ticular wage, are asked to enroll themselves so that they 
may readily be reached when wanted. It is unnecessary 
to urge the importance of speeding up our production of 
ships. Everyone knows that the issue of the war depends 
upon it. Therefore it should only be necessary to point 
out the duty of qualified men thus to put themselves in 
position to serve effectively when called upon. 

Following are the trades most essential in ship building, 
and a particular appeal is made to men in these occupa- 
tions to enroll in the Reserve: 

Acetylene and electrical welders; asbestos workers; 
blacksmiths, anglesmiths, drop-forge men, flange turners, 
furnace men; boiler makers, riveters, reamers; carpenters, 
ship carpenters, dock builders; chippers and calkers; 
electrical workers, electricians, wiremen, crane operators; 
foundry workers; laborers, all kinds; loftsmen, template 
makers, machinists and machine hands, all sorts, helpers; 
painters, plumbers and pipe-fitters; sheet-metal workers 
and coppersmiths; ship-fitters; structural iron workers, 
riveters, erectors, bolters up; other trades, cementers, 
crane men, 5 

Mechanics in these lines wishing to enroll should go to 
the nearest enrollment agent of the United States Public 
Service Reserve of the Department of Labor, or to the 
local enrollment agent of the State Council of Defense, fill 
out the registration blanks which will be furnished them, 
then retain their present jobs until summoned for service. 
Workmen who enroll receive a button with the inscription 
‘United States Shipyard Volunteers.’’ 

Men who are actually summoned for work in the ship 
yards will be placed in the deferred class in the military 
draft. 


The Wooden Ship an Urgent National 
Necessity 


That a well organized opposition is attacking the 
wooden ship building industry is a conclusion that hardly 
can be escaped. Despite the heroic efforts of the lumber 
manufacturers and the splendid, patriotic sacrifices of 
those in the industry who are subordinating everything 
to the production of ship material, the public and those in 
official positions are being prejudiced to the belief that 
the wooden ship program of the Government is a failure 
and that even if ships are produced in satisfactory num- 
bers they will fail to give satisfactory service. Obviously 
this is the result of an organized propaganda and, as ob- 
viously, there is need for organized effort to offset its 
effects. What the country needs for the successful prose- 
cution of the war is ships and more ships, and then still 
more ships. This is true also for the successful carrying 
on of the foreign trade of this nation after the war. The 
Government just now is exercised not so much over the 
type of ships to be built as it is over the problem of get- 
ting ships of any and every kind. 

Then, instead of challenging the utility or the value of 
other types of ships it would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom for the lumber industry and those engaged in build- 
ing wooden ships that have yards and equipment provided 
at heavy cost and with an organized personnel to become 
constantly more efficient in the building of ships, to join 
forces and begin a vigorous campaign of education to 
teach the public the value, importance and efficiency of 
the wooden ship, to convince Government officials by care- 
fully compiled data and designs, the truthfulness and 
effectiveness of which can not be questioned, that wooden 
ships are desirable and profitable not only as the means 
of meeting a great emergency and supplying a crying 
need for vessels during the stress of war but also as a 
means of effectively aiding permanently to establish the 
American merchant marine. Unquestionably there are 
types of wooden ships that can be constructed with 
greater speed and more economically than the adopted 
design of the Government, that will last longer and stand 
harder service than will the ordinary type of steel tramp 
steamer. Steel ships will be expensive and in limited 
supply for some time to come, but even if the Govern- 
ment’s steel ship program can be completed as planned 
there still will be need for wooden ships. 

Would it not be a wise thing for leaders in the lumber 
industry and builders of wooden ships to hold a meeting 
at an early date and lay plans for a codperative, educa- 
tional campaign, having for its object not the fighting of 
any other type of ship but of proving beyond question 
the utility, economy and effectiveness of the properly de- 
signed wooden ship and removing from the public and 
official minds the belief that this ship will not stand up 
under the strain of ocean traffic or that materials in 
abundance can not be secured for its construction? 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a splendid Op 
portunity is offered here for codperation between ship 
builders and the producers of materials for ships built of 
wood, that will result in benefit to the Governme! and 
good to the lumber industry. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


PRINTERS OF FREIGHT CLAIM FORMS 

We have noticed an article in a recent issue of the LuM- 
BERMAN in regard to freight claim forms and would be 
pleased to have you inform us the name of the printing com- 
pany which sells the stock form similar to the one used by 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany.—Inquiry No, 73. 

{The printers of freight claim forms of which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has knowledge at this time are 
the Fred J. Ringley Printing Co., Chicago; the Traffic 
World, 418 8S. Market St., Chicago, and William Ellis 
Jones’ Sons (Ine.), 408 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 
It is probable that all three of the above printers will 
furnish the standard form which has been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and the Freight Claim Associa- 
tion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also in receipt of spe- 
cial freight claim forms supplied by A. Larsson, 625 Call 
Building, San Francisco, Cal., who is traffic manager for 
a number of Pacific coast lumber companies. This is a 
rather interesting special form and differs entirely from 
the standard form.—Ep1rTor. | 


ITS INVOICES SHOW DESIRABLE INFORMATION 


Referring to the question of weights and freight shown 
upon invoices in your “Query and Comment” page would be 
glad to have you advise any inquirer that we, in all instances, 
show upon our invoices the weight of car, the rate of freight 
and the amount of freight charges on all of our shipments, in 
hemlock, hardwood, maple ‘flooring and in fact anything 
which we ship.—CuMMeER-DIGGINS Co., Cadillac, Mich, 


[This inquiry started with the request of Pennsylvania 
lumbermen for addresses of hemlock manufacturers who 
showed the above information on their invoices. Previous 
references have shown that this practice is followed by 
the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis.; by the 
Forest Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and by G. Elias 
& Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given some publicity 
to this point because it believes that this is a practice 
that is appreciated by the buyer and would like to see 
it more generally adopted in the trade.—EDITor. | 


RELATION BETWEEN BOARD MEASURE, CUBIC 
MEASURE AND CORD MEASURE 


In order to determine the number of board feet in a stand- 
ard cord of stacked wood (4 feet x 4 feet x 8 feet), and also to 
ascertain the number of solid cubic feet of wood in a cord, 
the class in forest mensuration of the Montana Forest School 
has just completed a study on this phase of the subject. 
A number of 16-foot softwood logs (Douglas fir, western 
larch and western yellow pine), averaging about 12 inches 
in diameter at the small end, were first scaled with Scribner 
Decimal “C’’ Rule. The logs were next cut into 4-foot lengths 
and the number of cubic feet in each piece accurately deter- 
mined. The 4-foot lengths were next split into the usually 
convenient cordwood stick and stacked into a pile 4 feet high 
and 8 feet long. The following were the results obtained : 

A standard cord (128 cubic feet) of stacked wood (Douglas 
fir, western larch, western yellow pine) contains: 

517 board feet (Scribner Dec. “C’” Scale). 

80.25 (62.7 percent) cubic feet of actual wood. 

37.3 percent of a stacked cord is air space. 

A similar study carried out by the forestry students of 

the University of Wisconsin (1914), in the university oak 
woodlot near Madison, Wis., gave 73 cubic feet (57 percent) 
of actual wood per cord. This was nearly all red and black 
oak, and the 73 cubic feet represented the average for 23 
cords of wood, used by the university as fuel.—R. R. FenskKa, 
acting dean, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
_ [The AMEricAN LUMBERMAN often has inquiries for 
just this kind of information regarding the relation of 
these different forms of measurements. As they, of 
course, vary with different woods, the figures in Graves’ 
‘Forest Mensuration’’ are usually relied on, inasmuch as 
they are given for various types of woods, the variations 
relating to diameter, comparative straightness of wood 
and whether in the form of ground wood or split woods, 
also length. 

It is generally agreed that the conifers pile closer in 
cordwood than do the hardwoods and this explains the 
difference in the two sets of university figures referred to 
in the above communication.—EDITor. | 








LIST OF AIRPLANE MANUFACTURERS 


We dislike to bother you, but the writer will appreciate 
your giving him some information which he feels sure a large 
paper like yours will have. We have been getting out air- 
plane material in walnut for the Allies, but have been in- 
formed that our Government is buying wide quartered white 
oak for airplane propellers. We would like to have a list 
of the different airplane manufacturers in this country. 

We also have a very large stock, and a very large tract of 
old-fashioned yellow poplar, and would like to contract with 
halted connection, furnishing all widths in thick 
; We are also cutting hickory into all kinds of dimensions, 
and if you know of concerns that are specializing in this 
stock would appreciate a list of these.—INnquiny No. 94. 


[The above inquiry comes from Tennessee. The 
AMERICAN ‘“LUMBERMAN prints herewith a list of air- 
plane manufacturers, but would suggest that offers of 
— Suitable for airplanes may well be made direct to 
vashington, D. C., addressing the Aero Division of the 
Signal Service, U.S. Army. The list follows: 


American Aircraft Co., 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
N. yromarine Plane & Motor Co., Times Bldg., New York, 
American Aircraft Co. of Indiana, N. Anderson, Ind. 
Ambuhl & Brown, 5534 Paschal &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

era mat Aeroplane Co., Sunnyvale, Cal. 
An pe Aircraft Corp., 927 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
he: ‘erican Automotive Co., 4th & Water Sts., Gloucester, 
Rancroft Aeroplane Co., Wilmington, Del. 
entre Aerial Navigation Co., Baltimore, Md. 
em ry , Edward G., 1251 Ninth St., San Diego, Cal. 
Benoist eroplane Co., 104 West Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 
Buck airplane Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
York, ~ ircraft & Munitions Co,, 327 42nd St. Bldg., New 


The Burgess Co., Marblehead, Mass. 
Blackhawk Airplane Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Boeing Airplane Co., Hoge Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
California Aviation Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Carter Bros. Aeroplane Co., Hyattsville, Md. 
C-E Aeroplane Works, 546 West 45th St., New York. 
Chicago Aero Works, 345 River St., Chicago, Ill. 
Christofferson Motor Corp., Oakland, Cal. 
Columbia Aircraft Co., 202 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commercial Aeroplane & Mfg. Co., 3224 Sansom St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Rs sapniegs Aircraft Co., 217 Parkway Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
John D. Cooper Aeroplane Co., 540 Seaview Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
“eo Aeroplane & Motor Corp., Churchill St., Buffalo, 
Davenport Aviation School, Davenport, Iowa. 
The Dayton Wright Airplane Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
The Denine Aircraft Co., Idaho. 
The Dubuque Aircraft Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dwyer Machine Co., Lynn, Mass. 
ee aomaiee Aircraft Corp., Murray & Mulberry Sts., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Dewey Aeroplane Co., Dewey, Okla. 
Engel Aircraft Co., Niles, Ohio. 
Kagle Aerial Co., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Empire State Aircraft Co., 30 BE. 42nd St., New York. 
Falcon Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fisher Body Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Flint Aircraft Co. (Inc.), Flint, Mich. 
Flying Dutchman Aerial Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Fowler Airplane Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
* aoa Aircraft Corp., Marbridge Bldg., Herald Sq., 
Greene Aeronautical Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
General Aeroplane Co., 1507 BE. Jefferson St., Detroit, Mich. 
Gen. Shipbuilding & Aero Co., 710 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Great Lakes Aeroplane Co., Caro, Mich. 
Grinnell Aeroplane Co., Grinnell, Lowa. 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., 208 30th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Heath Aeroplane Co., 2846-56 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
Heinrich Aeroplane Co., 110 W. 40th St., New York. 
A. 8S. Heinrich Corp., 141 Broadway, New York. 
Cc, A. Herman, Bath, N. Y. 
International Aircraft Co., 105 8. La Salle St., Chicago, 


ll. 

J. Robinson Hall, 609 Merritt Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Janney Aircraft Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Knabenshue Aircraft Corp., 140 W. 42nd St., New York. 

L. W. F. Engineering Co., College Point, L. I. 

Lelevier Safety Biplane, 607 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lanzius Aircraft Co., Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Lawrence-Lewis Aeroplane Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Lawrence Sperry Aircraft Co., Manhattan Bridge Plaza, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lawson Aircraft Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Lewis & Bought Co., L. I. City, N. Y. 

Loughead Aircraft Mfg. Co., 223 West Valerio St., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Lozier Bros. Co., Camden, N. J. - 

Loening Aeronautical Eng. Corp., L. I. City, N. Y. 

Longren Aeroplane Co., 611 East 10th St., Topeka, Kan. 

Maryland Aeroplane Co., 2810 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md, 

Martin Aeroplane Factory, Elyria, Ohio. 

M. F. P. Aeroplane Co., Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Ont., 


an. 
Miller Aeroplane Co., 1900 McKinley Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
N. Y. Aero Construction Co., Newark, N. J. 
National Aviation Exposition Co. (Inc.), 614 Fidelity Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. J. Aeroplane Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Ordnance Engineering Corp., 120 Broadway, N. Y. 

Pacific Aero Products, Seattle, Wash. 

Samuel S. Pierce Aero. Corp., 116 W. 39th St., New York. 

Richardson Aeroplane Co., New Orleans, La. 

Riverside Aircraft Co., Riverside, Cal. 

Rumsey Aeroplane Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rogers Construction Co., Gloucester City, N. J. 

Saticoy Manufacturing Co., Saticoy, Cal. 

H. J. Smith Tractor Co., 720 11th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kyle Smith Aircraft Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Standard Aero Corp., Plainfield, N. J. 

Stephens Aeroplane Co., Field’s Point, Providence, R. I. 

Sturtevant Aero. Corp., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 

Lawrence Sperry Aircraft Co., Manhattan Bridge Plaza, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Springfield Airplane Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Nes 3 Eastern Aeroplane Co., 1251 DeKalb Ave., Brook- 
lyn, Ns 2 

Universal Multiplanes (Inc.), 708 Leary Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

U. S. Aerospede Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

U. S. Aircraft Corp., 38 Park Row, N. Y. City. 

Walden-Hinners Co., Edgewater, N. J. 

Welsh Adjustable Airplane Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Williams Aeroplane Co., Fenton, Mich. 

Witteman-Lewis Aircraft Co., Lincoln Highway near Pas- 
saic River, Newark, N. J. : 

Elling O. Weeks, Eagle Grove, La. 

Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., 334 4th Ave., New York City. 

Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Lewis G. Young, 45 East 42nd St., New York City. 


It is very likely that the publication of this inquiry 
will also produce some private offers for some of this 
stock and these will be transmitted to the inquirer, or 
his address will be supplied upon request.—EpITor. | 


C 


ANOTHER INCIDENT OF POOR CAR SUPPLY 


We would like your views on the following: For a number 
of years we have been shipping lumber to a line yard in Iowa 
and our dealings have been most satisfactory. These Iowa 
yards are located on a railroad which has a thru tariff on 
lumber from the Coast, but we are not located on that road. 
The road on which we are located has a tariff connection 
by means of which we are furnished cars, other than its 
own, which we can load to these Iowa points and the deliver- 
ing road absorbs a local from our mill to its connection with 
the road on which we are located. Previous to December, 
1916, we were receiving such car service and making regular 
shipments to these Iowa yards. 

On Dec. 1, 1916, we had 35 cars on our books for these 
Iowa yards. 

On July 4, 1917, we loaded 11 of these cars out. 

From Dec. 1 to July 4 these 11 cars are all we received that 
could be loaded to, these Iowa points. Since July 4, 1917, we 
have not received a car that we could load to these points, 
with the exception of 13 which were set in on Aug. 18, 1917, 
the day after the I. W. W. strike and the closing down of 
our mill, 

At that time we did not have a stock on hand that would 
fill the orders on our books for these Iowa points, exactly 
as ordered, so we wired customer giving him a list of yard 
stock we did have and he replied that he could not use any 
of it. We did not load the 13 cars and they were taken out. 
Since that time we have not received a car we could load 
to these Iowa points notwithstanding our car order for such 
cars has been renewed weekly. 

The 35 cars were sold at a price which is $8.50 less than 
the present prices. We offered to ship these cars to points 
served by the road we are on. At no time from Dec. 1, 


1916, was there a day that we could not have loaded from 
four to ten of these cars had we been furnished with the 
cars, up to the time of the strike. Had we received the cars 
we could have cleaned up the orders in December, 1916, and 
at that time they would have been shipped at the going prices 
for that time. 5 

Customer now asks us to ship the balance of the cars 
(twenty-four) to points outside of Iowa that have a car 
service from the road we are located on, 

We are inclined to ship the cars but would like to know 
if there is any moral or legal obligation on our part to give 
customer $8.50 per thousand on some 750,000 feet of lumber 
when such amount has come about by no effort on his part 
and by no neglect on our part. This looks to me as if it would 
start an interesting discussion if you can get it before both 
yard owner and manufacturer.—Pavut BE. Paap, president 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published various 
letters from the buyers of lumber indicating their sus- 
picion that the seller was not doing all that he could 
to get shipments thru on orders placed a month ago on 
lower prices. Here is an instance where the manufac- 
turer has been eager to fill his order but has not been 
able to secure cars on the codperation of the buyer. As 
Mr. Page suggests, there is ample room for further inter- 
esting discussion to which perhaps other manufacturers 
aon desire also to contribute some experiences.—EptI- 
TOR. 





WANTS TO SELL SOFT ELM PRODUOTS 
I have some fine elm logs and am at loss to know what to 
cut them into. Could you tell me what form of dimension 
soft elm finds most ready sale when cut ?—Inquiry No. 117. 


[Here is an opportunity for our readers who desire 
to purchase any form of soft elm to arrange to have it 
sawed in the form in which they want it. The inquiry 
comes from Indiana and the address will be supplied upon 
request.—Eptror. ] 





APPROVES ADMINISTRATION WATER POWER 
BILL 


The 12-year fight to keep the nation’s water power from 
capture by the power monopolists is at last on the verge 
of being won. The administration Water Power Bill, 
now before Congress, opens the way to save for the peo- 
ple of the United States their most valuable natural asset, 
Some fifty million water horsepower is at stake. 

The bill in question was formulated under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, was submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his approval, and recently put forward as an 
administration measure. It deals with water power in 
national forests, public lands, Indian lands and navigable 
streams. A special committee of the House has been 
created to consider it. 

It is an admirable measure, drawn with thoro knowledge 
and unusual skill. The principles essential for the wise 
use and development of our public water powers in the 
public interest are all embodied in it. 

In my letter to you of Nov. 16, 1917, I urged your sup- 
port of the following seven definite principles in water 
power legislation: 

(1) The thing to do with water power is to de- 
velop it. Whatever retards or restricts the de- 
velopment of public water powers on terms fair 
to the public is against public policy and hostile 
to the general welfare, 

(2) Water power belongs to the people. The 
sites where it is produced should always be held 
in public hands, for only so can effective control in 
the general interest be secured. 

(3) Where public development is not desired the 
right to use water power sites should be leased 
for periods long enough to permit sound, attractive 
and profitable investment, but never should return 
to the people who gave them. 

(4) In order to protect the consumer against ex- 
tortion, rates and service should be regulated by 
Federal authority when State or local authorities 
fail to do so, 

(5) Reasonably prompt and complete develop- 
ment and continuous operation, subject to market 
conditions, should be required. Already millions of 
water horsepower are held out of use to further 
monopoly by private corporations. 

(6) Corporations or individuals who make money 
out of — granted by the people should share 
their profits with the people. 

(7) The public has a right to complete informa- 
tion about every business based on the use of 
public property. 

It is a real pleasure to tell you that every one of these 
principles is fully safeguarded in the administration's 
Water Power Bill. What remains, therefore, is for Con- 
gress to put this measure thru without delay. 

The administration Water Power Bill will first come 
before the House of Representatives, where an effort will 
certainly be made to amend it in the interest of the power 
interests. If that fails, the water power lobbyists will 
endeavor to have the indefensible provisions of the Shields 
bill substituted in the Senate for the administration bill. 
Beaten in that, they will fall back upon the formula of 
obstruction and delay they have used so successfully for 
the last ten years. 

This measure is practical, fair and wise. The friends of 
conservation should insist that their friends in Congress 
shall give their prompt and full support to the administra- 
tion Water Power Bill, and shall see to it that it is passed 
without emasculation, substitution or postponement. It 
is of vital interest to our country while the war is on, and 
will be equally important after the war is over. 

The passage of this law will secure to the American 
people forever vast resources whose use for the good of 
all will make this land a safer and a better place to live 
in. All the forces of conservation are behind it. I urge 
you to give the administration Water Power Bill your 
strongest approval and support.—Girrorp PINcHotT, Milford, 
Pa. 

[Our readers will recall Mr. Pinchot’s interesting com 
munication upon this subject and will read with interest 
this later contribution. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dis- 
cussed the water power question in a leading editorial in 
a recent issue.—EDITOR. | 

JAPAN has fairly extensive timber holdings, as is shown 
by the fact that in 1916 the State owned 2,931,859 
acres of forest land, the imperial household 526,392 
acres, while 3,998,116 acres were privately owned. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The improvement in the weather and the consequent 
betterment in the transportation situation have combined 
to give a healthier, better tone to general business. Sales 
have picked up, firms are in a better position to make 
contracts with some understanding of what the future 
holds. Thru every transaction runs a thread of conserva- 
tism, however, and loans are scrutinized with great care. 
There is no denying that the present condition is abnor- 
mal, but as new standards of comparison are difficult to 
obtain it is necessary to consider established ones in judg- 
ing the condition of business. In normal times of pros- 
perity general business activity and increased commodity 
prices are as sure signs of a healthy condition of business 
as a shrinking in the number and value of business fail- 
ures. Consider those factors now: the war, it is true, is 
gradually dividing essential and nonessential business, but 
the very fact that war is being engaged in means that, 
broadly speaking, manufacturing concerns are very active; 
commodity prices show almost weekly gains; business 
failures, alone, seem to indicate a very slight halting, the 
number for January, 1918, being considerable less than 
for the corresponding month in 1917, but involving greater 
financial losses this year than last. This last may be ex- 
plained, however, by the stress that is being put on cer- 
tain lines—such as the liquor business—-by the war. In 
fact, the weekly showing so far for February has been 
very good, bettering that of the corresponding periods in 
1917. 


* * * 
The better weather has strengthened up the already 
strong hardwood market and has also aided in increasing 


production. Needs arising either directly or indirectly 
from Government requirements con- 
HARDWOODS J tinue to make up the bulk of the busi- 


ness, tho greater interest is shown in 
seeking supplies for the flooring mills and some other man- 
ufacturers depending entirely or almost entirely on de- 
mands from domestic consumers. Conditions in the South 
have improved to such an extent that production is being 
steadily increased, tho the menaces of high water and 
shortage of labor have adverse effects, The supply of logs 
is good, generally speaking, as supplies have been increas- 
ing awaiting transportation facilities. Thus the outlook 
in that quarter is good, provided the rivers do not rise 
too high and a fairly adequate supply of log cars is ob- 
tained. In the North winter conditions prevail, but pretty 
good progress is being made in both logging and cutting. 
Many small loggers have been at work all winter and 
these will do a good deal toward increasing the total of 
hardwood production. Then there are a number of saw- 
mills that were completed either this winter or late in 
the sawing season in 1917 and these will swing into full 
production this year. Manufacturers are gradually get- 
ting in touch with the active markets, both North and 
South, with the result that the logs are being sawn for 
those markets, thus reducing to a minimum the grades 
and sizes little called for. Of particular interest to hard- 
wood lumbermen is the recent order of Secretary of War 
Baker to the effect that the names of all firms having 
contracts for the Government shall be made public. Cherry 
and birch suitable for the manufacture of airplane pro- 
pellors are among the list sought by a number of firms. 

* * * 

The interest of country yards is increasing, to judge 
from the number of inquiries that the cypress mills are 
receiving. Conditions the last few wecks have operated 

to make possible the accumulation of 
CYPRESS some stock and many of the mills are 
in better shape to ship promptly than 
for some time. It is true, of course, that the car short- 
age is far from being a thing of the past, but in many in- 
stances it is not so acute. Then, too, most of the mills are 
cutting on Government orders and it is only natural that 
these plants should be able to get enough cars to move 
the side lumber produced. Most of the East is still em- 
bargoed and the amount of cypress business transacted is 
small, This is not due to the absence of demand but to 
the inability of the dealers to supply it, and once trans- 
portation conditions become such that an aggressive sell- 
ing campaign can be undertaken in the East an excellent 
market can begin. Prices rule firm and the man who re- 
marked of concessions on cypress that ‘‘there ain’t no 
such animal’’ was not far from right. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of white pine are in an excellent posi- 
tion as far as disposing of their product is concerned, 
and while the volume of orders is not up to normal for 

this season it is equally evident that 
WHITE there is not so much lumber to sell as 
PINE ordinarily. Production in both the 
North and West is being speeded up 
and more lumber will be cut than in 1917, if signs do not 
fail. In the West the winter has been excellent for log- 
ging and in the North conditions have been good except 
for the shortage of labor. This latter was probably more 
than made up for by the increased number of small log- 
gers and farmers who have put in a few thousand feet of 
logs each this winter. The greatest activity is noted in 
the factory division of the trade. Buying for box fac- 
tories is very brisk, but the demand from retail yards is 
only fair. This, however, will probably pick up, as white 
pine is well known to be one of the best woods for ex- 
terior finish and much of the business of retailers this year 
is bound to come from the erection of barns, implement 
sheds, hog and chicken houses and general repairs. Prices 
are quite firm. Cars are not so plentiful as the shippers 
—_ jike. to see by any means, especially for shipments 
east. 


Hemlock sellers are easier than some hemlock buyers 
even tho the demand is below normal. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this, too well known to the trade to 
bear repeating. Plans are being laid 
for increasing the size of a number of 
the cantonments, included in the list 
being Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., and others in which 
hemlock was used. Just how much lumber will be called 
for is not known but it is safe to say that several million 
feet will be called for at Rockford alone, where about 
$5,000,000 is to be spent in improvements and additions. 
Another thing that tends to keep the hemlock manufac- 
turers in a very contented frame of mind is that prices 
remain firm for all kinds of competing woods, and as long 
as this continues they believe that they need have no fear 
of stock unsold. Not that there is any too much stock 
that is unsold, for that matter, but sellers always like to 
feel that they have an anchor out to windward. On the 
whole, hemlock prices remain very firm, an occasional con- 
cession being offered on stock that is not in demand right 
now. It is also possible to obtain occasional concessions 
where embargoes prevent shipment and the purchaser de- 
sires the lumber for local use. 

* * * 

While the North Carolina pine market is quiet the man- 
ufacturers are optimistically inclined, partly because of 
the recent good weather and partly because of the re- 

sumption of operation of some of the 


HEMLOCK 


NORTH coastwise lumber carrying vessels. The 
CAROLINA railroad situation shows improvement 
PINE and the special eastbound lumber con- 


ference committee is once more issuing 
permits for delivery on the Pennsylvania Railroad, tho in 
limited numbers. This improvement in transportation 
conditions is already having effect. The volume of in- 
quiries has increased and a diligent hunt is going on for 
unsold box and crating stock. The fact is that the market 
is not dead; it is under the influence of an anesthetic. In 
this case the anesthetic is the railroad situation; once its 
hold is broken business will come to life with a rush. 
Government buying has continued heavy and the mills see 
no prospect of this class of business being restricted, at 
least until well along in the year. Along the north At- 
lantic coast the potential demand for North Carolina pine 
is excellent and once shipments by either rail or water 
can be made the volume of sales will increase. This will 
bring about some price adjustments. In the embargoed 
territory the law of supply and demand has been working 
overtime, with the result that the prices obtained for some 
grades have mounted to such a level that with a better 
supply available there would surely be a downward re- 
vision. This would hardly apply at the mills,.tho some 
little effect probably would be noted. Prices on the whole 
are firm. 

* * * 

Each week sees greater activity in spruce manufactur- 
ing on the Pacific coast. Logs are being sawn to the 
lengths best adapted to supplying the correct lengths for 
airplane building and all other fea- 
tures of the business are subordinated 
to the production of aircraft lumber. 
This means, of course, that a great deal of side lumber is 
produced and with a better supply of cars the mills would 
not have any trouble in disposing of this. Taking the 
section as a whole, the car situation is better. In the 
Kast the spruce manufacturers do not have to go far 
afield for business. Building operations so far as they are 
related to residence or office building construction are 
curtailed, but much repair work is either being done or is 
in immediate prospect, while the number of factory build- 
ings or additions that are being erected are amazing. The 
box manufacturers are good customers and with the cream 
of the log being taken for airplane manufacture the 
sellers have nothing to complain of. Prices are firm, 


* * * 


SPRUCE 


Just now clear fir is the hardest thing to obtain on 
the Pacific coast; perhaps Nos. 3 and 2 and better clear 
are harder to buy than ever before in the history of the 

manufacturers. The Government is the 
DOUGLAS cause of this and there seems to be 
FIR no chance of any letup in the eall 

from this source. Added effort is be- 
ing put into the ship building program and this means 
an ultimate increase in the amount of fir cut. Special 
cutting bills are plentiful, but buying by retailers is 
not up to normal; this partly due to the fact that the 
mills are short of some items, partly because of the diffi- 
culties attendant on making shipments, and partly be- 
cause the retailers are not expecting an unusually brisk 
demand this fall. The majority of retail concerns in 
the Douglas fir territory, however, expect a good year 
and are making plans accordingly. Some of them bought 
early; indeed, some kept placing orders all winter long 
and are now in a position to take advantage of their 
foresight. Taking the fir section as a whole, the car 
situation is easier, tho there is still room for great im- 
provement. For the week ended Feb. 9 a group of 127 
mills cut 70,531,659 feet, or 25.30 percent less than 
normal production of 94,4414,800 feet. Orders showed 
a decrease when compared with those booked during the 
previous week, the total being 59,239,000 feet. While 
shipments showed a decrease when compared with those 
of the previous week they exceeded both orders and pro- 
duction, the total being 1,030,665 feet more than actual 
production, Orders were below shipments 12,323,484 
feet. Rail orders were below rail shipments 9,210,000 
feet. So far this year production has exceeded both 
shipments and orders, while shipments have been greater 
than orders. Prices remain firm at the recent advances. 


The sawmills in the Inland Empire and in the Califor- 
nia district are beginning the spring cut. It has not 
attained large proportions as yet, but the fact that spring 
sawing is beginning is encouraging 
for the buyer and the seller. In Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon the de- 
mand is excellent and the mills have 
little difficulty in selling all the stock that is in shipping 
condition. Despite the fact that some items are pretty 
badly broken the total of the various stocks bulks to a 
comfortable figure. The point is that the manufacturers 
are not inclined to turn loose lumber for distant delivery ; 
they reason that if it must be held in the yard awaiting 
shipment the manufacturers ought to get the advantage 
of the possible increase in price, as in the past they have 
had to accept the decrease. Then, too, the market near 
the mills is widening. The Inland Empire mills, for 
example, are not getting nearly so much competition from 
the Coast mills as in normal times and this means that the 
Inland Empire is depending more and more on Inland 
Empire mills for lumber supplies. For the week ended 
Feb. 9 a group of twenty-five Inland Empire mills cut 
11,628,705 feet, shipped 13,445,823 feet, and booked 
orders for 12,470,000 feet. Production was approxi- 
mately 50 percent of normal. Shipments have exceeded 
both production and orders so far in 1918. Prices re- 
main firm. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 

It is a wise man, indeed, who can tel! what is to hap- 
pen in the red cedar shingle market—in advance of the 
happening. Just now the market seems to be firming 
up a bit. The reason for this is that 
the supply of transit cars reaching 
the consuming markets is decreasing, 
hence the supply is nearer the de- 
mand. This is the effect of the car shortage that was 
felt on the Pacific coast a month or six weeks ago. Just 
now the supply of cars there is a bit better, and when 
these cars of shingles reach the consuming market an- 
other slump in prices may be expected unless spring 
buying of shingles opens up in strong shape in the mean- 
time. Logs are scarce and high in price. Cypress shin- 
gles sell without difficulty at the manufacturer’s figure. 
White cedar shingles are meeting with a fair demand 
that absorbs the supply offered. Lath are not in great 
demand, but the supply is so short that the market holds 
up well, with the exception of certain sections in the 
Kast, and prices obtained are good. 

* * * 

More than one buyer of southern pine is beginning to 
see that it is wiser to buy now than to wait. The re- 
sult is that a number of contracts have been made on 

the basis that prices are to be charged 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


SOUTHERN that are current at the time shipment 
YELLOW is made. That manufacturers are 
PINE willing to make sales of this ¢haracter 


shows very clearly their belief in the 
stability of the market. Conditions have not altered 
much since the end of January and a study of the con- 
dition of stocks at 164 mills at the end of the month is 
illuminating. Stocks on hand Jan. 31, 1918, were 1,190,- 
683,306 feet; for the corresponding period in 1917 they 
were 1,337,619,805 feet. The cut for January, 1918, was 
62,297,169 feet less than for the same month last year, 
while shipments for the month were 101,526,498 feet less. 
January demand was 105.17 percent of production, while 
shipments were 103.32 percent of production. But fig- 
ures in this case do not tell the full tale. Unsold stocks 
are far below normal for this season, even farther below 
normal than the buying of retailers. The dominating 
factor in the situation, the factor that prevents a market 
break, is the Government. The Government is buying 
enough lumber to keep the market steady and there is 
no indication of any slump in that demand. Then, too, 
domestic buying would be much heavier for railroad 
material and timbers provided shipment could be made. 
There are some items, however, that do sell at conces- 
sions because in the present market there is little de- 
mand for them. Transactions of this nature should be 
taken at their true worth; if a buyer wauts such stock 
it can be found. Broadly speaking, however, the mat- 
ket is very firm. For the week ended Feb. 15 shipments 
were 82,737,700 feet, production was 84,293,844 feet, 
while orders were booked for 78,111,900 feet. 

* * * 

This week Secretary of War Baker issued an order 
directing that the names of all firms and the contracts 
held be made public. This action will be of much serv- 

ice to the lumbermen. It is true, of 


GENERAL course, that much lumber has been 
MARKET purchased directly by the -Govern- 
FACTORS ment thru the emergency bureaus, but 


many large . contracts have been 
awarded to firms in which the finished product is partly 
composed of wood. A good example of this may be cited 
in the ease of the vehicle manufacturers. In such cases 
the Government does not buy the lumber and it has been 
one of the problems of the trade to uncover such possible 
places in which to make sales. Once this order is working 
it will be easy to get the names of such firms. Another 
recent happening worthy of the thought of lumberme" }s 
a clause in the agreement regarding the price to be | aid 
for zine. The price of zine has been fixed by agreement 
of producers, the Federal Trade Commission and t«/) 
resentatives of the War Industries Board, the significant 
part of that agreement being that the producers ‘‘ will 
sell to the Allies, to the public and to the Government 
at the same prices,’ 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Coérdination of Government activities has made more 
progress in the last month than in all the previous months 
of the war. To what extent rather widespread criticism 
and congressional investigation have contributed to this 
can not be determined at this time, but the fact remains 
that Washington has awakened to the necessity of coér- 
dinating the various Government activities and is proceed- 
ing rapidly in that direction, altho much remains to be 
accomplished along this line. Unquestionably the Gar- 
field fuel order, which seemed imperative at the time, had 
much to do with arousing the country to the need of a 
more concerted effort. Had this codrdination been devel- 
oped in the earlier months of the war unquestionably the 
Garfield fuel order would not have been a necessity, for 
that order had the effect of checking production tempo- 
rarily instead of increasing it as everyone now believes is 
a necessity in this national crisis. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, however, even when operating under high speed, to 
slow down or stop in order to clear the way for increased 
speed. That was the situation with reference to the Gar- 
field fuel order. 

Nevertheless, it will prove beneficial in the long run, 
for it is obvious that, with the transportation lines clogged 
in the eastern territory and with the mills and factories 
unable to get raw material in or finished products out, 
something must be done to clear these arteries thru 
which business is conducted. It is useless to attempt to 
continue production under such conditions; first, because 
it increases the cost and thus ties up capital and credit 
unnecessarily, and, second, because it is evident that it is 
only a question of time when operations must come to a 
standstill from sheer lack of raw material or storage 
room. 

The greatest need in this country at the moment is in- 
creasing ocean tonnage. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that in the national crisis such as now exists there should 
be any labor disputes that would tie up or delay the build- 
ing of ships, yet such has taken place. It would seem that 
no question of this character affecting labor and the ship 
bailders does not contain a sufficient element of equity to 
permit of its being settled by a court of arbitration with- 
out interferences with the progress of ship building. As 
a matter of fact, all strikes involve an economic loss to 
both the employer and to labor which can not be made 
up, and it is this thought that stimulates the hope in the 
minds of the American people that some day a govern- 
mental method of compulsory arbitration will make an or- 
ganized cessation of work impossible. 

The difficulty at the present moment is that the country 
does not fully realize what it means when a nation is at 
war. In times of war necessarily the most democratic 
Government must become more or less autocratic for the 
purpose of directing and concentrating all energies for 
the common good and for the protection of the Govern- 
ment itself. Business is fretting and chafing at the bit 
under some of the policies that have been adopted by the 
Government at Washington, yet time will prove that these 
or similar steps are essential to compel the codrdination 
of our energies and the shifting of our potential indus- 
trial strength with the view of concentrating it for a sin- 
gle purpose; namely, the winning of the war. There may 
be instances where mistakes have been or are being made. 
No business enterprise ever was so directed that subse- 
quent events did not disclose mistakes. In the main the 
efforts being put forth are in the right direction and it 
behooves every American to codperate with the Govern- 
ment to the best of his ability to the end that the war 
may be brought to a successful conclusion at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This does not mean that constructive criticism is not 
and should not be welcome, but criticism that has no 
constructive merit or purpose in view could well be elimi- 
nated so as not to divert the public mind from the real 
task that confronts the American people—the support of 
the Government and its military and naval forces and 
those of its Allies in this war. There are problems grow- 
ing out of the war that are sufficiently complicated to re- 
quire the concentrated ability of the practical minds of 
this country without any haggling over nonessentials. 
The question of how best to utilize the means at hand 
with the view of eliminating waste and at the same time 
providing for all of our needs with as little inconvenience 
and disturbance as possible is a difficult one. This coun- 
try has been exceedingly prosperous; its natural resources 
have developed so rapidly, increasing the national wealth 
80 enormously and providing for such a large annual in- 
come, that we had become a wasteful nation prior to the 
war. 

The national crisis that came in the early part of last 
year brought to us a problem that we do not yet fully 
realize—the problem of making our income meet the de- 
mands of the Government in this national crisis, It is 
difficult for people who have been accustomed to spend 
money lavishly and to waste time and energy unneces- 
sarily suddenly to change their methods of living to the 
extent that is now required of them. Prior to the war 
the investment buying power of this country was between 
$5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000, which was about one- 
tenth of our estimated annual income. Last year Gov- 
ernment requirements in the way of bond issues and 
taxes increased this investment power thru the use of va- 
Nous devices to approximately $15,000,000,000, which is 
Probably about one-fourth of our estimated annual in- 
come. But in accomplishing this we borrowed against 
the future to some extent as individuals, and still we are 
shy the estimated expenditures of the Government during 
the current fiscal year, around $5,000,000,000. There 
Seems to be only one way to offset this, for the reason 
that we can not go into any other markets and borrow, for 
other markets are closed to us; in fact, this is the last 
available investment reservoir of any consequence in the 
World. The only way, therefore, to make the cloth fit the 
pattern is to increase the cloth, thru the development of 
our national resources and consequently of production. 

here is a market for all the production that is essential 
to war and our problem is how to make the production 
equal to the demand. 


This is not a difficult problem if earnest codperation 
and concerted effort on the part of American business 
and labor could be brought about, but to reach a success- 
ful solution there must be the greatest possible codrdina- 
tion of effort and of resources of all kinds. The problem 
of financing the war and at the same time of providing 
the needed credit for essential industry—and any industry 
that will make money in time of war without interfering 
with the Government financing and the Government’s 
needs is essential, altho not engaged in producing muni- 
tions, or clothing or food—is a difficult one to solve and 
at the same time avoid dangerous inflation. It is with 
this in view that Secretary McAdoo has suggested the crea- 
tion of the War Finance Corporation, owned and con- 
trolled by the Government, to provide a way to make 
liquid, as a temporary expedient, the more or less fixed 
obligations of our industrial enterprises. 

Obviously, the War Finance Corporation or some such 
device is greatly needed in the present emergency to 
finance our industries that can not avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Federal Reserve system. It might be un- 
wise to admit for rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks 
securities of industries that are more or.less of long time 
fixed maturity and hence are not self liquidating, yet it 
would be a benefit if some way were devised of convert- 
ing these temporarily into credits that would pass current 
when the Treasury is absorbing large amounts of invest- 
ment capital and practically monopolizing the investment’ 
market. It is said that this is a form of inflation; this is 
probably true, but if it is kept under control so that these 
circulating credits can be forced into retirement the mo- 
ment the emergency is passed, there would be nothing dan- 
gerous in such inflation. 

In fact, it is simply an expansion of the volume of our 
circulating credits to meet an emergency. The plan would 
perform the same function that the Vreeland law per- 
formed in the first few months of the European war when 
the international exchange system broke down and bank- 
ing and business affairs in this country were temporarily 
thrown into a chaotic condition. The banks under the 
Vreeland law (for the Federal Reserve Law was not then 
in effect) thru district clearing house associations took 
their high grade securities to the Treasury Department 
and received in return for them national bank notes. 
These notes were identical with the national bank cireu- 
lation except as to individual numbering, but they were 
charged up on the books of the Treasury to the clearing 
house associations and the banks as emergency currency, 
subject to a graduated tax or penalty, which increased 
month by month as they remained in circulation. This 
tax forced the retirement of this emergency currency the 
moment the emergency was over, because no bank could 
afford to keep its notes in circulation and pay the pen- 
alty, with lower interest rates prevailing following the 
crisis, 





When a feller tells me he’s too bizzy 
to stop fer to admire a purty flower | 
doant usully tell him nuthin mutch a tall 
but whut I think about him wud shore | 
s prize him a heep ef he knowed it. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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The War Finance Corporation plan contemplates the 
mobilization of credits to meet a situation by providing a 
way for the conversion of these fixed obligations of essen- 
tial industries into a form that will pass current in times 
of emergency. It does not contemplate the creation of 
stability in a weak industry or in a corporation whose 
credit for internal reasons is not sufficient to justify a 
loan to it by banks, In other words, it will stimulate 
credit for industry only to the extent that industry can 
show a justification. in earnings for such extension of 
credit. It will not make it possible for a bankrupt con- 
cern to borrow at the bank any more than it can do now. 
It is not a panacea, but a means for assisting in meeting 
an emergency. 

EK. D. Hulburt, president of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Co., of Chicago, points out that the War Finance 
Corporation will deal with banks almost entirely, hence 
in order for the railroads and utilities and other indus- 
tries to obtain the benefits of this plan they must be in a 
position to show strong earnings or earnings that would 
justify banks in lending them money. The banks will 
lend the money in the first instance and if it becomes nec- 
essary to convert these loans thru the War Finance Cor- 
poration the banks will guarantee the loans to that cor- 
poration. Naturally, under this arrangement the banks 
must support the credit of the borrowing industry or en- 
terprise and consequently could not be expected to lend 
to any industry, especially railroads and utilities, if their 
earnings are so impaired that they would not be justified 
in making the loans under ordinary conditions. 

The railroads as a result of a long period of starvation 
policy in the past are seriously hampered. Their credit 
has been so impaired as to make it difficult for many of 
them to show net earnings sufficiently attractive to induce 
investors to buy their securities. The Government in 
taking over the railroads has guaranteed earnings equaled 
to the average of the prewar period and, to the extent 
that the new capital that goes in to meet the emergency, 
some method will be devised in the railroad finance bill 
to stimulate the credit of the railroads sufficiently to jus- 
tify loans to them by banks. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion is devised to provide a way in which banks can con- 
vert these loans temporarily into a form of credit that 
will pass current and thus relieve the situation, Utility 
companies are suffering from conditions growing out of 
the war; namely, increased cost of operation due to higher 
prices of material, higher wages ete., in face of a fixed 
unit of income, or, in other words, fixed prices on the 
service or commodity they sell to the public. In order to 
stimulate the credit of both railroads and utility corpo- 
rations it may be necessary to increase the rate at which 
their products, either service or commodity, are sold to the 
public temporarily. This explains the numerous requests 
of utility corporations for a temporary revision of street 
railway fares, price of gas, electric current ete. 
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Tue Timber Trades Journal, of London, Eng., is carry- 
ing the following announcement regarding enemy adver- 
tising: ‘‘This journal is conducted in the interests of 
British industries and of commercial and technical inter- 
course between the British Dominion and friendly na- 
tions. Subject to the conditions of peace its pages will 
not be available for assisting the recovery of markets for 
German and Austrian goods,’’ 





SOUTHERN Y. M.C. A. 


The interest in and importance of the work being done 
in the South by the Industrial Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations is steadily growing. The 
industrial Y. M. C. A.’s, as they are called, are designed 
specifically to help workers 
at large industrial plants, 
and a number of those lo- 
cated in the South are either 
at logging camps or in lum- 
ber manufacturing centers. 

An idea of the range of the , 

artivities of these associa- PLACS 

tions may be gained by a 

study of one of the monthly 

comparative statistical re- | : 
ports, and in connection with Se Say, Ate sige 99 rH 
this article will be found this Fakcoadl branch...:.--. @ 
report for December, 1917. (Kaul Lumber Co.) 
It will be noted that in a Crossett, Ark... ...... = 
number of eases branches are Polers Camp, Atk... ff 
maintained for the benefit of (Crossett Lumber Co.) 

the colored workers and that Stamps, Ark.... a 


. (Bodcaw Lumber Co.) 
to judge from the figures the Bogalusa, La......cee- 406 


Paid Membership 


negroes are entering into the (Great Southern Lum- 
movement heartily. ber Co.) Jn 
It is interesting to note Bonami, La........... 5 
the range of inducements —, Lamine 
offered to the members and vVacherie, La.........-- 29 


how generally all these offer- a Cypress 
0. 


ings are taken advantage of. ().0°" 
POUAT)  MENMl Si sce eats 113 
A new secretary, B.R. Ashby, (Colored Branch........ 40 
has been installed at Duck- ere Gardiner 
j . : A ee 
town, and is starting in Fo DEO, Mists... eves. 191 
an aggressive campaign. 41M (@ojored Branch........ 87 


the column showing social 
gatherings the very large 20. 

number is partly accounted ym iggy 769 
for by the fact that during Marathon, East- 

the month many of the man-Gardiner, Gil- 
branches conducted special Lad ‘silat v4 
Christmas celebrations, with pucktown, Tenn....... 102 
trees and all the trimmings. (Ducktown Copper 

Plans for a building at Long- Co. : 

ville, La., where the Long- eer ions Sree “7 
Bell Lumber Co. has a mill, mingham, Ala.— 

are about completed,., The White department... 260 
figures given for the Toler Colored department.. 547 
and Davis Camp associations 


(Finkbine Lumber . 
C 


WORK IS EFFECTIVE 


are for November, as the December reports were delayed 
and could not be ineluded, 

The comparative statistical report for December, 1917, 
follows: 
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. Dyer began work as new secretary Jan, 1] 
7 Dy 5 oe ; 225 415 200 175 150 
63 325 62 1480 85 275 1630 ... 1840 160 1803 
4 60 ... 190 100 ... 100 850 150 20 200 
8 70 60 246. 382 2.< 50 500 400 10 160 
33 6h =... 107 %2 80 205 .:. 125 10 455 
350... 240 28 150 200 ... 170 82 1200 
80 125. ... 3865 See 60 9720 3500 85 820 
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*Reported only when held in Association Building. 
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NEW DEVICE MAY REVOLUTIONIZE LAND CLEARING 


Invention Promises 50 Percent Saving—By-Products 
to Pay Its Expense 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Feb. 18.—Revolutionizing of 
methods of clearing land of the gigantic fir trees, stumps 
and logs of the Northwest is promised in an invention 
based on the internal char pit combustion principle, an 
idea conceived by Arthur Watts, land agent for the Bel- 
lingham Bay Improvement Co., which operated the cargo 
plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills before the 
latter company purchased it a few years ago. The chief 
purpose of the invention, which has excited the interest 
of J. J. Donovan and other lumbermen and loggers, to 
say nothing of many other persons, is to provide a cheaper 
method of clearing logged-off lands, a vital matter in this 
part of the country, which is still largely in the developing 
stage. It is the inventor’s claim that the owner or lessee 
of the land to be cleared can derive enough or more than 
enough money from the by-products—tar, charcoal, pitch, 
wood alcohol ete.—to pay for the time, labor and money 
expended in clearing the land. About 75 percent of the 
stump treated in this way remains in the form of charcoal. 
The quantity and variety of the other by-products depend 
upon the utility of the equipment used for extraction. 

The time required to reduce a stump to charcoal, as 
proved by some of Mr. Watts’ experiments, is an average 
of fifteen days. The labor cost is four hours. Watts 
hopes to reduce the cost of clearing by at least 50 per- 
cent, but, as quoted, he believes the cost can be reduced 
to a minimum if the by-products are extracted. .The cost 
of the present system runs from $75 to $200 an acre 
and there are no by-products. 

Mr, Watts’ method can be carried out in any kind of 
weather and without interfering with farm work. The 
cost of one unit is less than $10 and he estimates that 
a boy of 16 years of age can keep 100 stumps burning. 

Briefly, the invention consists of two iron pipes, one on 
each side of the stump, which are inserted for half a foot 
or so into the stump, after it has been bored thru from 
side to side by a 4-inch augur, another invention of 
Mr. Watts. Each of these pipes, which provide the 
draft, has a water jacket, which is kept supplied with 
water by smaller pipes that are connected with a vessel 
filled with water near the stump. Attached to one of the 
larger pipes is a vertical pipe, which furnishes the main 
draft. The fire is built in the middle of the bore and 
after it gets a start the only thing necessary is to keep 
the water vessel filled, for if the water supply fails, the 
draft pipes will burn out. Mr, Watts has secured a patent 
on the invention. 


TRANSFERS LARGE HOLDINGS TO TRUST ESTATE 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 20.—Announcement was made here 
last week by the general counsel of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. that R. A. Long, president of the company, had trans 
ferred a large part of his holdings, estimated at about 
$25,000,000, to a trust estate, created for the purpose of 
keeping together the various companies that go to make up 
the organization known as the Long-Bell interests. The 
effect of this action is to bind more closely together there 
companies and to assure the lasting continuation of the 
efficient organiaztion. 

The trust estate will be directed by three trustees, 
Mr. Long, his daughter, Mrs. Sally A. Ellis, and F. J. 
Bannister, vice president and treasurer of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. Associated in the management with Mr. 

. Long and the others are his wife, Mrs. Ella M. Long, and 
his other daughter, Mrs. Loula Long Coombs. 

In thus placing his large holdings in a trust estate, Mr. 
Long secures not only the continuation of the Long-Bell 
organization but affords an opportunity for his wife and 
daughters to participate in the discharge of the duties 
and responsibilities in connection with the management 
of their properties. The papers were prepared by Attor 
neys Jesse Andrews and Selden Leavell of Baker, Botts, 

-arker & Garwood of this city, who returned from Kansas 

City where they took up the various problems regarding 
the Federal income and war excess profits taxes in the 
making of returns for the Long-Bell interests. 


SHINGLE ADVERTISING IS CAREFULLY PLANNED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is putting on a well 
studied and forceful advertising campaign this spring. 
C, P, Constantine, who handles the Rite-Grade advertising, 
has gone into the matter with the greatest care. A great 
deal of attention is being given to promoting the use of 
shingles among farmers. For example, such a compre- 
hensive list of farm journals has been selected as an 
advertising medium that one farmer in every four will 
read Rite-Grade shingle advertisements this spring. Of 
course the mistake is not being made of confining the 
advertisement to one division of trade, as advertisements 
in other magazines and publications of national circula- 
tion are being run for the benefit of the home builder and 
to stimulate repair jobs. In the general publicity cam- 
paign the Literary Digest. and Saturday Evening Post 
are among the mediums being used, and readers of those 
publications have already been struck by the splendid 
character and appearance of the ads already published. 

_The major emphasis of the campaign, it is true, is being 
directed to the increased use of shingles on farms, and 
Rite-Grade shingles in particular. In explanation of this 
Mr. Constantine said ‘‘that farmers are builders and 
building owners in inconceivably larger numbers and 
importance than other citizens is a fact that is behind the 
Rite-Grade spring drive; and the knowledge that one in 
four of the farmers will receive a Rite-Grade advertise- 
ment is interesting.’’ This advertising will be backed 
up, of course, by other advertising to the retail lumber- 
men, ‘‘'The keynote of the spring drive advertising is 
very close to straight sales effort for Rite-Grade in- 
spected,’’ said Secretary T. §. Williams, of the Shingle 
Branch. ‘‘We believe manufacturers now thoroly realize 








that Rite-Grade is a brand worth making, worth their best 
efforts; dnd our advertising is shoulder to shoulder with 
this idea. We are driving home the value of inspection, 
the value of a shingle being up to grade, of course, not 
neglecting the general education as to red cedar shingles 
and as to proper nailing.’’ 





FINDS WOMEN EMPLOYEES SATISFACTORY 


BagpaD, FiA., Feb. 18.—The Bagdad Land & Lumber 
Co. is using women in the place of men wherever possible 
in order to meet the drain on manpower that has resulted 
from the entry of the United States in the war. 

It is said that this company is the first west Florida 
lumber manufacturer to employ women in such a capacity. 
Men who can be used at other points where only men can 
work will be relieved by women to as large an extent as 
possible and as a purely war measure. So far, the women 
employed have given excellent satisfaction, and in this 
connection Manager F. W. Stevens of the company said: 


At present we are using a few women in our planing mill in ° 
various capacities. We have taught one young lady to tally 
lumber and we find that she is very efficient and very accurate, 
We have also taught two women to trim, grade and tally 
ceiling, and they are also doing good work. We use several 
other women around the mill at various jobs, and we have 
recently placed a young lady in charge of our tool room. She 
has charge of the tools, keeps the time and makes up the re- 
ports, and I am very glad to say that she is doing excellent 
work, It has been our observation that women are more at- 
tentive to their work than men, and we are very highly 
pleased with their work. As regards the compensation we 
vive them, they draw the same pay as the men for their work. 
I am very pleased to note that a great many other mills are 
employing women, and I am satisfied it will be only a short 
time when many of us will have to employ a great many more 
women than we are employing today. 

4 





FIRST FERRIS TYPE WOODEN SHIP LAUNCHED 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 16.—The first wooden ship hull 
of the Ferris type for the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was launched Feb, 9 at 2:42 p. m. at the 
Seaborn Shipbuilding Co.’s yards in Tacoma. The vessel 
is hull No. 473 and the name Quinault was designated for 
it. It is 231 feet long, built of Tacoma fir. Wood vessels 
of this type are heavily reinforced with iron straps on the 
ribs and with a big iron strap running the full length 
of the ship. The Quinault was christened by Mrs. Charles 
N. Seaborn, wife of the president of the Seaborn company, 
and the launching was witnessed by numerous prominent 


MAY ASK GOVERNMENT AID IN WOODS WORK 


Fir Producers May Call on Soldiers and Loyal Legion 
—Other Help Unreliable 








Everett, WAsuH., Feb. 16.—Logging operators in this 
district believe it will be necessary to organize crews 
from among Uncle Sam’s soldier loggers and men of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers. Almost incessant, harassing 
trouble in attempting to maintain full crews in the woods 
is spurring camp operators to a point where they will 
have to seek labor from a more conservative source than 
the present open market, not alone for the weal of the 
camp investment, but also for the reason that if the 
Federal Government is to be served with fir logs for 
airplane construction, cessation from present labor diffi- 
culties must speedily be arranged. 

Logging operators complain that employees, without 
warning, without uttering complaint against wages, hours 
or treatment, frequently walk out of camp, to the detri- 
ment of continued operations in the woods. This, it is 
pointed out, is not of occasional happening, but rather 
has become almost the daily rule. 

Government operations in signing up good men for 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen in the 
Pacific Northwest are meeting with excellent results, says 
Lieutenant Dean, assigned by Col. B. P. Disque to the 
duty of organization. A large proportion of woodsmen 
are taking the simple pledge that makes them a part and 
parcel of Uncle Sam’s splendid organization for the 
successful prosecution of the war. The membership card 
bears the letters: ‘‘L. L. L. L.’’ and presents the picture 
of a battleplane in flight. This pledge makes no reference 
to place of employment, hours, wages etc. but merely 
pledges the holder to do his best for war production. 
Soldier-loggers are employed in Snohomish County at the 


present time, and are making good headway in the Flor-\ 


ence and Stillwater countries in getting out raw material 
for airplane and ship building. 

Recently forty alleged I. W. W. loggers deserted simul- 
taneously from the Ehey Logging Co.’s works, the walk- 
out occurring because the foreman discharged two walking 
delegates sent from Seattle to effect ‘‘organization,’’ 
With that element gone from the camp, every man in the 
Kbey company’s camp No. 2 has signed the legion pledge; 
in fact practically every employee of the company signed 
the pledge of service. The Sound Timber Co. at Dar- 
rington also is employing soldier-loggers to excellent 











FIRST FERRIS TYPE WOODEN SHIP LAUNCHED FOR FLEET CORPORATION 


shipping men, the party including William Piggott, Pa- 
cific coast director for the Emergency board, and George 
McCormick of the McCormick Lumber Co. 


TELLS OF CONVENIENCES FOR SOLDIER-LOGGERS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 16.—An excellent idea of the 
comforts and conveniences enjoyed by the modern logger 
in northwestern Washington is given this week in a report 
made by First Lieut. Arthur H. Wheeler, U. S. army 
medical officer, at the Delvan camp of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, where there are now twenty-six soldier- 
loggers, with two officers. The report follows: 

1, Camp located about three miles from town (Sedro- 
Woolley). 

2. Two officers, twenty-six enlisted men, 126 civilians. 

3. Seven bunkhouses, one other in course of construc- 
tion, recreation room in course of construction; shacks for 
foremen and officers; soldiers’ bunkhouses heated, electric 
lights, regulation iron beds, winter mattresses ; wooden par- 
titions, separate bunks; well ventilated and clean. 


4. Mess hall, large; six tables; well heated and lighted; 
scrubbed every day; heavy china plates, cups and saucers; 
individual tables for soldiers. 

x4 
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Kitchen, large; scrubbed every day; meat blocks and 
tables scoured ; hot and cold running water ; food well cooked, 
quality and variety good; plenty; separate screened meat 
room ; first and second cooks, four waiters and dishwasher, 
all clean and neatly garbed; kitchen help wearing caps. 

6. Meat obtained from . . . Bellingham; pork raised 
and killed in camp; milk fresh daily from farmer, in clean 
cans. 

7. Water supply from driven well in woods about one- 
half mile from camp; brought to camp by electric force 
pump. 

8. Bath house separate from latrines; running hot and 
cold water with wash basins; four overhead showers; six 
more being installed; three stationary tubs for washing 
purposes, 

9. Latrine some distance from bunkhouse ; enclosed screen 
door; constantly running water; flush system carried from 
latrines by underground pipes; scrubbed daily ; new latrine 
for enlisted men in course of construction. 

10. Have recommended fire buckets for each bunkhouse. 
Tin garbage cans to be placed outside of each bunkhouse. 

11. Vice President Donovan has ordered all recommenda- 
tions and suggestions to be carried out immediately. Com- 
pany seems anxious to more than fulfill requirements. 


THE IMPORTATION of p:.e, fir and cedar lumber into 
Japan is increasing. In 1415 the value of these woods 
imported was $301,874, while belated figures just available 
show the value in 1916 was $684,173, an increase of over 
100 percent. ° 





BUILT AT TACOMA YARD 


advantage. 
ceember. 

Federal action in creating a means of offsetting labor 
troubles in logging camps is applauded by operators and 
loyal operatives who wish to see America run no risk of 
losing the war because of slow or faulty production. 
There is a general impression that had it not been for 
Government intervention of this nature, the condition 
among all industries, chiefly in the woods, would have 
steadily grown worse. 


The camp had been closed down since De- 





SYSTEM USED TO INCREASE FOOD PRODUCTION 


Houston, Trex., Féb, 20.—The Kirby Lumber Co. is set- 
ting an excellent example of patriotism in increasing food 
production thru a systematic plan of campaign now well 
under way. This is thru the establishment of home gardens 
at all the company’s sawmills. The work of organization 
has been successfully launched by B. F. Bonner, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. The work has 
really been in progress for some time and last year the 
company had 900 home gardens being worked by the mill- 
men. A home garden committee was appointed to look 
after the progress of the work and its reports have been 
most encouraging. 

The Kirby company has a score of mills in various parts 
of east Texas. Last year when the movement was launched 
to utilize cut-over pine lands for increasing food produe- 
tion Mr. Bonner undertook to interest the men in raising 
vegetables and other garden truck. As a result of the 
experiment the present movement was launched. 

The company sets aside a small plot of land for each 
of the mill hands and this is plowed up without expense 
to them. Seed has been furnished free of charge, as well 
as lumber and nails to fence the plots, and other necessary 
material. A superintendent has been hired to take charge 
of the farming at each one of the company’s plants. It 
is his duty to advise the men what to plant and how to 
plant. The production of things not profitable or not 
advisable because of war conditions will be discouraged. 

A representative of the extension department of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College has been employed 
by the company to visit ail the plants, where meetings 
are held and talks made to the men. 

There are canning plants at six of the mills and the 
company plans to construct others as rapidly as possil)le. 
A canning superintendent will be employed at each plant 
and the services of a demonstrator from the Agricultu:al 
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and Mechanical College will be secured to teach the best 
methods of canning. Mr. Bonner explained that all sur- 
plus vegetables and other products raised will be canned 
for the men, the company furnishing the cans, and half 
of the crops will be given to the employees. The company 
will market their half of the crop without any charge. 
Farmers who are in the vicinity of the plants will be 
allowed to participate in the canning of their products. 

Mr. Bonner has just returned from an inspection trip 
of the mills and is enthusiastic over the progress that is 
being made with the farm work and the apparent codpera- 
tion of the men. 





PL 


CONTRACTS FOR SIX SAWMILL UNITS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 19.—Six complete sawmill 
outfits for the use of the American forestry organization 
in France are to be assembled by E. H. Dea, mill superin- 
tendent for the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke Co., and will 
be largely made by local factories, according to a state- 
ment by Mr. Dea, who has just returned from Washing- 
ton. Mr. Dea offered his services to the Government as 
a sawmill expert, and has been intrusted with filling of 
the contract, estimated at about $500,000. The entire 
outfit is to be provided within six months, and Mr. Dea 
says it will be done on time. 

Mr. Dea is not prepared as yet to say what firms will 
do all the work, but said that the Diamond Iron Works 
will get out a good part of the machinery, and the Will- 
iams Bros. Boiler & Manufacturing Co. will have the 
contract for the boilers. Some of the contracts will be 
placed outside of Minneapolis, but to facilitate assembling 
and shipping the outfit will be made as far as possible 
in this city. 

Plans for the sawmill plants were prepared under 
Mr. Dea’s directions and approved by General Pershing 
in France after they had been submitted to forestry 
experts and regular army engineers there. On return of 
the plans with official approval, Mr. Dea was summoned 
to Washington and given the commission of executing 
them, 

Mr. Dea has some recent achievements in mill building 
to his credit, including completion of the big Shevlin- 
Hixon mill at Bend, Ore., in six months, and the rapid 
rebuilding of the Crookston Lumber Co.’s mill at Bemidji, 
Minn., just completed. 





SUGGESTS ARMY COOKS’ TRAINING CAMP 


PoRTLAND, OrzE., Feb. 16.—An army cooks’ training 
camp with cooks from the logging camps of the Pacific 
Northwest as instructors is the suggestion of O. M. Plum- 
mer, who has just returned to Portland from a tour of the 
logging districts in Idaho and Washington in the interest 
of food conservation. Speaking of his findings, Mr. 
Plummer paid a high compliment to the logging camp 
cooks, when he said: ‘‘I would suggest that such a school 
be held at the cantonments. These logging camp cooks 
know how to prepare food better than any other cooks 
and they know just what it will take for a crowd of 
this or that size. Thru them we could train a fine bunch 
of army cooks. Some of our army cooks are lacking in 
efficiency.’? Mr. Plummer ate and slept in the camps 
and hence speaks from personal experience. 
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TELLS OF STAND ON LIQUOR QUESTION 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 18.—Lumber manufacturers of 
this city are taking an active interest in a county move- 
ment against liquor consumption and in the organization 
of the Winnebago County Dry League this week, A. L. 
Osborn, chairman of the traffic and transportation bureau 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association being elected president and 8. M. B. Hunt, 
vice president of the R. McMillen Co., vice president, 
while J. Earl Morgan, of the Morgan Co., J. G. Morris, 
president of the R. McMillen Co.; George A. Buckstaff, 
of thé Buckstaff Co., and H. M. Clark, formerly of the 
Clark Carriage Co., were elected directors. Speaking 
on the liquor question, Mr. Osborn said: 

If a group of men should deliberately put $600,000 in green- 
backs in the waste burner of a sawmill and set fire to the 
money to see it go up in smoke they would be declared insane, 
even tho they did no damage to themselves, except to cause 
a financial loss. But when that same group of men not only 
deliberately burn up such a large sum of money, but fill their 
systems with a poison which unfits them for work and causes 
their dependent relatives to be deprived of things they need, it 
is time something was done to restrain them. There was a 
time when I did not believe in prohibition. I was a believer 
in the doctrine of personal liberty, under which a man has the 
right to murder himself on the altar of drink, but I have come 
to see the light. No man has the right to do what hampers 
the rights and happiness of others. 

Applying the liquor question to the lumber business, 

r. Osborn said that while he was in business at Gile, 
Wis., during a period of twelve years the company in 
which he is interested paid out in wages $720,000 to woods- 
men. He declared that it has been shown that at least 
one-half of that money has been spent over the bars of 
the saloons in that locality as fast as it was received by 
the men in wages. The company has paid out also 
$1,200,000 to employees of the sawmill and 25 percent of 
that followed the other sum. He said not only had the 
men actually wasted that money and deprived themselves 
and others of necessities, but that they had come back to 
work unfit for duty. 

_ Mr. Hunt, of the McMillen Co., also discussed the liquor 
issue from the lumberman’s standpoint. He announced 
that he is not in the fight as a reformer but as a business 
man from the standpoint of efficiency and economy. He 
said the records of his company give some startling 
figures. They showed that for a certain period 87 percent 
of the accidents to workmen occurred on Mondays or the 
days after holidays. Then came a time when the saloons 
were closed on Sundays. The same records showed the 


percentage on Mondays was reduced to about 30. He 
said that therefore, if for no other reason than greater 
efficiency of the men, he favored depriving any community 
of the opportunity of obtaining liquor. 





HOW ONE LUMBERMAN ANSWERED THE CALL 


Explains Briefly the Work of the Y. M. C. A. in France 
—Worked Directly with the Men 


There are many lumbermen in the Government service 
today who lost little or no time in getting into the service, 
but it is safe to say that none of them has beaten the 
record of Philip 8. Gardiner, secretary of Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., Laurel, Miss. Those who have the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Gardiner can visualize the man from a letter 
written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from France. This 
letter was written on stationery headed ‘‘On Active 
Service with the American Expeditionary Force’? and 
bore a January date, just a short time before his return 
to the United States. 

Involuntarily the letter shows the kind and quality of 
the men serving the Y. M. C. A., and is an excellent refu- 
tation of the propaganda in this country depreciating the 
methods and practices of such splendid organizations. 
The letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says in part: 


You have probably heard that I am in France working with 
the “Y.” in our army. It was a sudden matter for me—came 
like a bolt from a blue sky. I was sitting at my desk at 
laurel one day in November when a wire came asking me to 
go to France. My wife and I went on east and as soon as 
passports and papers could be arranged, I started over and 
arrived here early in December. Owing to military reasons 
I can not tell you much about the work more than the fact 
that I work directly with the soldiers and sailors and am with 
them every day. Iam learning the language at odd times and 
nights and getting on O.K. I can tell you some good yarns 
some day. 

My son, Lyon Gardiner, is now a second lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery and stationed at Fort Winfield Scott, San 
Francisco, Cal. He came on to New York to see me off and 
we had a picture taken together in uniform. 

Since leaving Laurel I have been out of touch entirely with 
lumber world and have no idea what is going on. My hours 
are filled with “Y.” and military affairs and it is hard to 
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realize away over here that such a thing as a sawmill exists. 
However, I have not forgotten my old friends and I hope they 
have not forgotten me. 

I meet a great many boys here from Chicago and the middle 
West. One day after I had been all day with a soldier, he 
said he had visited a certain family in Lyons, Iowa. I had 
not told him my name or where I was from, so I surprised him 
by saying, “Yes—they have six children and I can tell you all 
their names. We grew up together there.” 


The accompanying illustration was made from a pho- 
tograph taken just before P. 8, Gardiner sailed for 
France, 
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NORTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb, 19.—Nineteen-eighteen starts 
off with another decrease in northern pine production and 
shipments, disclosed in the reports of twenty-six mills to 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for Jan- 
uary. They showed production of 34,762,292 feet com- 
pared with 40,171,397 feet cut by twenty-eight mills in 
January, 1917, a decrease of 5,409,105 feet or 13.5 percent. 
Shipments by the same mills were 38,665,805 feet, com- 
pared with 57,348,163 feet for the twenty-eight mills last 
year, a decrease of 18,682,358 feet or 32.6 percent. Lath 
production was 5,531,850 for January, compared with 
7,826,050 for January, 1917, and shipments were 5,972,- 
550, compared with 8,145,900 last year. 


MANY HOMES FOR SHIP WORKERS WILL BE BUILT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb, 20.—The break in the weather 
has given an impetus to the building business. The Gov- 
ernment is still arranging work that will take a lot of 
lumber and much of it will have to come out of local 
stocks. A favorable report on the Elmwood tract as a 
site for the building of the Hog Island homes has been 
made and it is now assured that between 2,000 and 3,000 
homes will be built in that part of West Philadelphia just 
as soon as they can be put there. Work on some of the 
improvements has already begun, and will grow in pace 
as favorable weather conditions increase. An official 
announcement by the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s 
housing board. finally settles the location of the operation 
and bids on the work and materials will be taken now. 
This ‘‘ Federal Village’’ will probably be but the start, 





as it is believed that the plans of the housing board 
include many more homes after these are completed, and 
it has been stated that the city will also build extensively, 
as well as make improvements in a large area to promote 
building by private funds. The Government will also 
need a lot of lumber in its new work at the League Island 
Navy Yard, for which the Navy Department has just 
approved an appropriation of over $3,000,000, most of 
which is to be spent in improvements, including buildings. 
Chester, just below here on the Delaware, has been hit 
with a building boom in addition to the dwelling con- 
struction which is so active. Permits were issued there 
last Saturday for over $700,000 worth of work for the 
Chester Shipbuilding Co. and the board of education. 
Within a very short time the permits will be issued for the 
= buildings of the new Baldwin ammunition 
plant. 


SPRUCE CONCERNS TO HAVE OWN TERRITORY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—Competition between large 
concerns handling riven spruce for the Government has 
been eliminated by an agreement reached at a conference 
attended by the three large companies interested and 
Col. Brice P. Disque, commanding spruce production 
division of the United States Signal Corps. Each concern 
will have its own territory. The Airplane Spruce & Lum- 
ber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., will have the Grays Harbor 
district, the Warren Spruce Co., of Portland, will have 
that part of the coast extending 6ver the Siletz Basin and 
Alsea Bay and a part of Willapa Harbor district; the 
Grant-Smith-Porter Bros. Co., of Portland, has been 
assigned the district in Washington south of the third 
parallel in Pacifie County and otherwise unassigned parts 
of Oregon. The agreement does not exclude others from 
riving spruce wherever stumpage is obtainable. 

Charles K. Hudson, of the North Bend Mill & Lumber 
Co., and George W. Moore, of the Moore Mill & Lumber 
Co., at Brandon, were in Portland during the week con- 
ferring with Colonel Disque, of the Signal Corps, regard- 
ing a new plan of expediting spruce cutting. They would 
substitute inspection of the logs previous to cutting to 
inspection of the cut lumber. By such culling, it is said, 
mills would yield a maximum of airplane stock. The 
problem of holding the rejected logs and of covering the 
expense of retaining so much lumber from the markets 
is held vital. 


OPPOSE ENACTMENT OF EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—The timbering, lumber and 
general manufacturing, jobbing and retailing lumber 
interests of the State are with the employers in all lines 
of business in opposing the enactment of a State 8-hour 
law by the Kentucky legislature, now in session. Three 
bills have been introduced before the present session, each 
calling for eight hours as a working day, payment of 
overtime for all time beyond that period, and in some 
bills only permitting overtime in cases where damage to 
property or loss of life may result. Heavy penalties for 
all infractions are provided. 











STORY OF ASSIGNMENT IS WITHOUT FOUNDATION 


Recent publication to the effect that the L. C. Nolan 
Lumber Co,, of Memphis, Tenn., had made an assignment 
for the benefit of creditors was distinctly an error, On 
the contrary, the company is not insolvent and has made 
no assignment. This statement, which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN received from what it considered a reliable 
source, probably arose from the fact that the L. C, Nolan 
Lumber Co, recently sold all the lumber on its yard at 
its mill near Ruby, Miss., to N. C, McGinnis, the owner of 
the mill. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised author- 
itatively that this was a straight-out bill-of-sale of-the 
lumber over to Mr. McGinnis and that the L. C. Nolan 
Lumber Co. is still operating the mill under contract with 
him; the company is still in business, is not insolvent and 
its financial status does not justify any statement to the 
contrary. 


WILL GIVE COURSE IN WOOD INSPECTION 


MapIsoN, WiIs., Feb. 19.—A course in wood inspection 
will be given the coming semester by the University of 
Wisconsin, in codperation with the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory. This course will have a special war 
value as the work will cover the characteristics of wood 
as applied to airplane construction, The identification of 
woods by ordinary visual means and by microscopic ex- 
amination will be a part of the experimental work. The 
student will also be given practice in selecting pieces of 
wood for specific purposes, detecting defects by the use of 
special apparatus and determining the moisture contents 
of woods, 

The theoretical work will cover the subjects of storing 
and handling airplane lumber, the approved methods of 
kiln drying and the general specifications under which 
wood is being used in constructing the American air fleet. 
The course, while intended primarily for engineers, will be 
of considerable value to any man who desires to fit him- 
self for special military service, where a knowledge of 
wood is essential. 


RETAIL LUMBER CONCERN STARTS HOUSE ORGAN . 


Under the title ‘‘Kellogg’s Kurio,’’ number one, vol- 
ume one of a twelve-page house organ issued by Kellogg 
Bros. Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., makes its appear- 
ance. This little publication contains a miscellany of 
matter of interest to the farmer customers of its pub- 
lisher, with seasonable suggestions involving the use of 
lumber. This concern operates twelve retail yards in 
Wisconsin. It is probable that direct advertising of this 
sort, consistently employed, will prove profitable. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes with interest that certain 
pungent comments upon the ‘‘kizer’’ originally contrib- 
uted to its columns by the Old Axman are given further 
circulation thru the ‘‘ Kurio.’’ Every little bit helps. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


NEW YORK STATE POULTRY HOUSE 

The illustrations show the plan and general construc 
tion of the poultry house worked out by the most active 
members of the New York State Poultry Association. 

The essential features are practicability and adapta 
bility to the needs of both farmers and villagers who 
wish to keep poultry for profit. It is sensible in design 
and practical in operation. When carefully built up 
and well painted it is ornamental as well as useful and 
the cost is within the reach of boys or girls with ambition 
to engage in the poultry business on their own account. 

There is always a right way and a wrong way to do 
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on the general principle that warm air is lighter than 
cold air and it naturally goes to the top. In a shed roof 
house the roosts are always at the back. The air sifts 
thru the cheese cloth covered window openings in front 
and floats gently back to where the fowls are roosting. 
Here it is warmed by the body heat of forty or eighty 
fowls. It then slides up under the steep slope of the roof 
to the front ventilators and is discharged without causing 
a’ draft. Fowls confined in a well built poultry house 
must be supplied with fresh air, but drafts are dangerous ; 
hence the value of cheese cloth ventilators. 


The house is cheaply built of light materials, but it is 









































something. It is a queer fellow who can not find one way 
or the other. New York State poultry men found many 
wrong ways to build poultry houses before they discovered 
the plan shown on this page. 

The original design was 16 fect square, but it may be 
built double with a partition in the center, making two 
compartments 16 feet square each. As mature hens need 
from three to four square feet of floor space, this size 
would house from sixty to eighty fowls during the winter 
months in each compartment. 

The house is covered with a straight shed roof which 
slopes down from a front that is 8 feet high to a low 
back wall, The advantage of a shed roof on a poultry 
house is to admit plenty of light and air by placing the 
high side to the south and to shut out the cold that comes 
from the north. The sun shining against the high side 
and streaming thru the large windows during the day 
makes the poultry house bright and cheerful. The pro- 
tection of the low roof at the back keeps the poultry snug 
and comfortable at night while they are on the roosts. 

Shed roof poultry houses are very common in the eastern 
States. They are designed for economy in construction 
and comfort for the fowls rather than for the convenience 
of the attendant. Many shed roof poultry houses are so 
low at the back that a great deal of stooping is required 
in cleaning the house and attending to the wants of the 
poultry. But shed roof houses are scientifically correct, 
especially when they are ventilated by means of cheese 
cloth windows in the front side. 

The general plan is to leave the whole floor space free 
for litter for seratching. The dropping boards, roosts, 
nest boxes, dust boxes, feed hoppers and water fountains 
are all placed up from the floor, far enough to let the 
hens work in the straw and chaff underneath. When this 
is done perches are placed in front of the feed hoppers 
and drinking vessels so that the poultry may hop up onto 
the perch to get at the feed, water and other substances 
kept on hand for their use. When this plan is followed 
the whole floor is left free for scratching purposes. The 
only exception to this rule is the dust bath, which is placed 
in front of the windows on the floor or near the floor. 

Sometimes shed roof poultry houses are built as low 
as 3 feet at the back and about 8 feet in the front. This 
makes rather a steep roof, but it gives head room for 
the attendant along the front side of the building and, 
being low at the back, cuts down the cubie air space. 

The body heat of fowls is not sufficient to heat a great 
quantity of overhead air. To keep a poultry house warm 
in winter it is necessary to pack the fowls in pretty close 
together. A certain amount of warmth is necessary for 
ventilation. Ventilation depends upon circulation and 
circulation is caused by raising the temperature of the air 
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made secure against changes in the weather by making 
the walls and roof airtight. 

Concrete is used for the foundation and floor. This is 
necessary to avoid a plague of rats and mice. No other 
building on the farm or in town furnishes so much 
entertainment for these ‘‘varmints’’ as a poorly con- 
structed poultry house. The kinds of feed and the drink- 
ing facilities usually provided for poultry are well suited 
to encourage rats. 

Above the concrete the house is built of 2x4 studding 
and the studs are lined inside with matched boards with 
the smooth side turned in—plain dressed and matched 
without beading to make a smooth inside finish, The 
sides and roof are then smooth boarded and covered with 
a good quality of felt roofing carefully put on. Some of 
these poultry houses have no eave projection at the back 
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so the roofing may be extended from the high front down 
to the water table at the rear sill without a break. The 
sides of the house are marked in panels with wooden 
battens and painted. 

Inside of the house the boards are given a linseed oil 
sizing, then calked with putty and thoroly painted with 
three coats of good white lead paint rubbed into the cracks 
and erevices to fill every possible harbor for lice, fleas 
or mites. 

At the sill, where the conerete and wood meet, is a 
particular place in this poultry house. There must be no 
opening to let in a draught nor to shelter a microbe. This 
is one of the little particulars that mark the difference 
between a good poultry house and a poor makeshift. 

Poultry furniture in a sanitary poultry house is all made 
removable so that it may be carried out easily and quickly 
for cleaning. All feed hoppers and drinking fountains 
are protected from dirt by steep sloping covers to prevent 
chickens from perching on them. 
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FLY SWATTER 


Now that the prices of hardware specialties have gone 
up out of sight it is worth while to manufacture some of 
the simple necessities. A 6-inch square of fly screen, a 
light stick with a saw cut in one end and a couple of 
screws or two rivets, complete the specifications for a 
good fly swatter. 

Lumber dealers often have edgings and other waste 
that would work into han- 
dles. These could be made 
during slack times by the 
yard men and girls could 
be hired to put the swatters 
together and to pack them 
into bundles for sale to the 
trade. 

A better grade is made 
by folding the corners of 
the fly netting over to pre- 
vent the weave from ravel- 
ing. Some of the more 
fancy ones are made with 
round handles and some are 
made with white wire net- 
ting, but they are no more 
effectual. 

There also is sale for the 
handles. Small novelty fac- 
tories buy the parts at a 
certain price per thousand. 
If a lumber dealer has a 
sticker and a small rip saw 
he can work up the small 
stuff into handles cheaper 
than the large mills can do 
it. There are salesmen who 
carry such things as side 
lines, so the selling propo- a 
sition is one of commissions. | -—-—6—- | 
A safer way, but less profit- 
able, is to sell in large quantities to substantial factory 
supply houses that are well rated. 

So many diseases are carried by houseflies that the 
work of destroying the pests carries the satisfaction of 
helping to prevent sickness and suffering. 


A Fly Swatter Advertisement 


Lumber dealers can use fly swatters to place their 
advertisement in every house in the community. It will 
be seen every day by several members of the family during 
the spring and summer and until late in the fall. In 
town and on the farms, all families are annoyed by house- 
flies. They all know how to rid the house of the pests, 
but dad always forgets to bring home a swatter. This 
is the opportunity to do the whole family a good turn 
and to advertise the business at the same time. 
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CORN FEEDING RACK FOR CATTLE 
This illustration shows a cross section thru a rack used 




















to feed ear corn to cattle in the feed lot. The center 
partition holds the ears of corn within reach, 





STOCK HURDLE 


A stock hurdle for separating hogs or sheep is necessary 
on every farm where good stock is kept. It is natural for 
small animals to ‘dodge past a man, but they are taught 
to respect a fenee. A hurdle is part of a fence to animals. 
Careful grading pays for sale purposes, also for feeding, 
and especially when selecting breeding stock. 

This illustration shows a light hurdle made of thin 
hardwood strips bolted to upright cross pieces with stove 
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bolts or with small carriage bolts. There are four of the 
little bolts at each intersection. The nuts are drawn 
snug and the bolts are cut short and riveted, which insures 
rigid construction. The hurdle is 8 feet long and 3 fect 
6 inches high. 

These things would sell to farmers. They should be 
lettered as being manufactured by the local lumber yard 
and the lettering should be varnished over to prevent rub- 
bing off. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


AIRPLANE SUCCESS DEPENDENT UPON LABOR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The part American 
lumber is destined to play in the great air campaign 
against Germany is indicated in a statement authorized 
tonight by Secretary of War Baker. Mr. Baker gives 
as complete a picture as is possible without revealing 
important information to the enemy of the progress of 
airplane manufacture and a history of the development 
of the American battle plane, Liberty motor and all. 
Discussing the intricacies of the construction of the 
planes proper, he says: 

Construction of planes presented a much more com- 
plex problem than that of engines, which had been 
developed and produced here for other purposes on a 
colossal scale. The extreme refinement of their manu- 
facture, requiring 23,000 screws in a Single fighter, or 
700 pieces of wood in a single wing, necessitated the 
most expert workmanship and balance to secure the 
essential combination of lightness with strength, and 
seemed to militate against quantity production. 

The great problem now remaining is to secure the 
thousands of skilled mechanics, engine men, motor re- 
pair men, wood and metal workers etc. needed to keep 
the planes always in perfect condition. Without them 
the planes turned out would soon be useless and the 
flyers helpless. A 

Now that American battle planes are going overseas 
a great increase in the volunteering of skilled mechanics 
is both essential and expected, 





SOUTHERN YARDS SPEED UP SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 20.—An event of momentous 
importance to the ship building industry of the South 
was the visit to ship yards in this section today of James 
O. Heyworth, manager of wood composite and concrete 
ship construction of the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, accompanied by W. P. Nelson, Charles N, 
Crowell and W. C. McGowan, district superintendents; 
Wood Beal and James Bentley, in charge of the work 
of locating timber and speeding up logging; H. D. Gar- 
rison, production officer west of the Mississippi; W. J. 
Haynen, general purchasing officer of lumber and timber 
for the fleet corporation; 1°. L. Sanford, representative 
ot southern pine interests, and A. L. Ford, managing 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At Orange, after breakfast at the home of A, A. 
Dougherty, vice president and general manager of the 
National Shipbuilding Co., the visitors were taken to the 
yards of that company, where a thoro inspection was 
made of the two 5,000-ton wooden ships being constructed 
for the Cunard Line, one of which is ready for launch- 
ing, and a number of other vessels of the same size 
being built for the Government, ‘These vessels are of 
the laminated type of construction, differing materially 
from the Ferris type adopted by the Fleet Corporation. 
From here a visit was made to the yards of the Southern 
Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., where Ferris type ships are 
under construction, 

Accompanied by a delegation of Orange citizens, the 
party was taken to Beaumont on the yacht Hl Capitan, 
where the yards of the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. and 
the Beaumont Shipbuilding Co. were inspected. At the 
latter yard a short address was made to the 800 em- 
ployees by Mr. Heyworth, who told them how they 
were doing their bit and helping win the war by faith- 
fully expediting the building of ships. 

At this yard in addition to ships for the Government 
and private account under construction the site is being 
prepared for a great drydock and for an installation 
plant for equipping wooden hulls for the Government. 

The visitors were guests at dinner at the Crosby Hotel 
of President J. W. Link, Vice President B, I. Bonner 
and General Manager C. O. Yoakum, of the Beaumont 
Shipbuilding Co., and Mayor KE. A. Fletcher. Mr. Hey- 
worth and party will leave tonight for a visit to the ship- 
yards at Mobile, Pascagoula and other points. 

As a result of this inspection officials now are certain 
that there will be no further delays in the progress of 
the wooden ships in this section and that many soon 
will be in the water. Timber deliveries are being made 
in satisfactory volume and the ship builders are unan- 
imous in praise of the effective work that is being done 
by Mr. Haynen in expediting deliveries of material that 
has been so badly needed. Shipping Board officials now 
understand more clearly the actual conditions in the 
yards and status of the ship building program, while the 
ship builders understand more clearly just what is ex- 
pected of them and the grave importance of completing 
the ships at the earliest possible moment. 

Altogether, this visit of Mr. Heyworth and others 
connected in an official capacity with the wooden ship 
program has been of inestimable benefit and will be 
productive of excellent results. 





STATUS OF THE HOUSING BILL 

WasuHINGTon, D. C., Feb. 19.—President Wilson has 
not yet actively urged the prompt passage of the $50,- 
000,000 general housing bill, now pending before the 
House committee on public buildings and grounds. This 
Measure is distinct from the bill which already has 
passed both houses, providing a similar amount for 
housing ship yard workers. 

Mr. Wilson is known to be strongly in favor of ade- 
quate housing for munitions, ship yard and other war 
workers. Those close to him say he will make an urgent 
Plea for the general housing bill if it should become nec- 
essary in order to put the measure thru. 

Meanwhile, the House committee is holding hearings 


and has secured permission from the House to hear wit-’ 


hesses while that body is in session. The idea of Chair- 
man Clark is to push the bill along and get it thru 
with the least possible delay. 

me time probably would have been saved if the bill 
lad been sent originally to the committee on appropria- 
tions, since the public buildings and grounds committee 
8 not an appropriating committee. However, this need 





not cause any considerable delay in getting the work 
started if Congress has definitely made up its mind that 
the Government must embark upon a housing program 
of large proportions. 

Experts of the Council of National Defense, the Ship- 
ping Board and the Department of Labor believe that 
the housing problem is closely intertwined with disputes 
and shortages in connection with munitions manufacture. 

Otto M. Hidlitz, director of housing of the Department 
of Labor, has informed the House committee on public 
buildings and grounds that he is opposed to the ‘‘ cost 
plus’’ contract system for building workers’ houses, and 
that if the bill becomes a law none of the housing pro- 
vided for will be constructed on that basis. 

In the hearings before the House committee it was 
pointed out that Great Britain already has spent $700,- 
000,000 for housing and plans call for an aggregate ex- 
penditure of approximately $2,000,000,000. It is not 
intended that any such extensive program of a perma- 
nent character as in England shall be carried out in 
this country. The size of the United States, compared 
with that of England, would make the problem vastly 
more difficult, 

The pending bill provides that the Government shall 
lend 80 percent to a joint stock corporation in the com- 
munity where homes are to be built, that the rentals 
shall be adequate only to meet the cost and running 





SECRETARY McADOO EXPLAINS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo tonight addressed to your 
Washington representative the following explana- 
tion of his recent statement advising against 
unnecessary building: 

‘*You have asked me for an elaboration of my 
statement concerning the desirability of restrict- 
ing at this time unnecessary building operations. 

‘‘It is only by subordinating local and personal 
interests to the general welfare and by enforcing 
the most rigid economy in matters of public and 
private enterprise, as well as in matters of per- 
sonal expenditure, that the United States can 
hope to bear its part in the financial burden of 
the war and to release sufficient labor and ma- 
terial for war purposes without depletion of our 
own resources, 

‘*It is impossible to lay down a hard and fast 
rule as to what every patriotic citizen should do 
in order to live up to his duty in this connection. 

‘‘Things that are necessary for the life and 
health of the people must of course be procured. 
So it is with the building of homes. It is so 
obvious that it is unnecessary for me to elabo- 
rate the point that building operations absorb 
the very materials and the very class of labor 
and the very kind of money that the Government 
most urgently needs at this e. Where it is a 
question of building a new home simply because 
it would afford greater comfort: the operation 
should not be undertaken. Where it is a question 
of need be it on account of sanitary conditions 
or because without such new construction other 
operations essential at this time for the welfare 
of the people would suffer, there is no doubt that 
the work should be undertaken. This applies 
equally to construction work in cities and towns 
and in farming districts. 

‘‘Everybody should weigh conscientiously in 
his own mind whether it is his own comfort and 
convenience, or the national welfare, that moves 
him to his purpose. If that is done honestly I 
do not think there will be any doubt as to the 
proper course to be pursued in each case.’’ 


W. G. McADOO. 











expenses of the project, and that at the end of fifteen 
years the corporation shall repay the Government loan 
and take over the houses. 

The pending measure, drafted largely by Mr. Eidlitz, 
who is one of the big builders of the country, con- 
tains none of the features which aroused criticism in 
early housing plans, most of which were believed to 
provide too many esthetic and altruistic features. The 
homes proposed under this bill will be comfortable and 
adequate. 

Reports to the Department of Labor show clearly that 
many munitions’ manufacturing concerns are suffering 
for lack of workers because housing conditions are both 
inadequate and intolerable. In some places men have 
used and are using beds in shifts, one set retiring to 
them as another leaves them. In other instances skilled 
workers have declined to stay, or to go at all with their 
families, because of the utter lack of proper places to 
live. : 

As heretofore stated in these dispatches, once the ice 
is broken it is believed Congress will see the wisdom 
of making additional appropriations. Otherwise a much 
larger appropriation would have been asked in the origi- 
nal bill. Many senators and representatives are satis- 
fied that much larger appropriations must be made for 
housing and in the very near future. 

Uncle Sam is asking Congress to appropriate $10,- 
000,000 for additional office structures and some housing 
in the District of Columbia to accommodate the large 
number of additional Federal employees who are being 
brought to Washington for war work. 


LUMBERMEN 


LARGE ORDERS FOR YELLOW PINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineToN, D. C., Feb. 20.—The War Department 
has placed orders for approximately 50,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine lumber for the smokeless powder plant under 
construction on the Cumberland River near Nashville, 
Tenn, The understanding is that 75 percent of the order 
went to the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau and 25 per- 
cent to the Alabama-Mississippi bureau. An additional 
10,000,000 feet, at least, will be required. About 36,000,- 
000 feet of southern yellow pine will be shipped to Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for the smokeless powder plant under 
construction there. Other lumber required at Charleston 
is being purchased in the North. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau Monday received an 
order for 3,500,000 feet of lumber for hospitals and other 
extensions at army training camps. The Georgia-Florida 
bureau received an order for 3,100,000 feet and the 
Southern Pine bureau upwards of 7,000,000 for the same 
purpose. The Alabama-Mississippi bureau also received 
some additional orders, 





COAST BUREAU UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The West. Coast Lumber 
Emergency Bureau here, in common with the main bureau 
on the Pacific coast, has passed under Government control. 
Lynde Palmer, who lias been in charge of the Washington 
office since shortly after its organization, is still looking 
after the work. There was some talk of closing the office, 
but a decision has been reached to keep it going so that the 
several Government departments may always be able to 
take up directly matters arising in connection with lumber 
production on the west Coast. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS OPEN. OFFICES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is now occupying the offices 
of the old American Oak Manufacturers’ Association on 
the fourteenth floor of the Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Company Building. The forees of the old Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association have been moved thereto and 
the staffs of the two former organizations are now work- 
ing together. 

The weekly reports of actual sales are being issued now 
for the period ending each Saturday. The last report 
covered the actual sales of the following woods: Hickory, 
walnut, cherry, hackberry, basswood, maple, magnolia, elm, 
pecan, sassafras, sycamore, cypress, ash, cottonwood, red 
gum, black gum, tupelo gum and oak. The only stock 
feature of these weekly reports is a statement of stocks 
of all grades of oak 6/4 and thicker and of all kinds of 
box boards, ‘The association will issue, as of March 1, 
however, a monthly report giving stocks of every kind of 
hardwood lumber manufactured by members of this or- 
ganization, 

Just now the association plans the compilation of ac- 
‘curate information regarding logging, weather and trans 
portation conditions as affecting logging and the log sup- 
ply. As soon as the facts sought from members have been 
received, a digest will be made, giving in brief the con- 
ditions along this line. This report is expected to prove 
of very great value as an indicator of the potentialities 
along the line of log supply. 

The first department to be organized is the commercial 
rotary veneer department which is in effect suecessor to 
the old Commercial Rotary Gum Association, The gov- 
erning committee thereof is made up of the following: 
G, W. Sparks, Des Are, Ark., chairman; 5. M. Bush, Cot- 
ton Plant, Ark.; IH. J. Ingram, Thornton, Ark.; A. M. 
McGhee, Tuscaloosa, Ala., and W. E. Truxford, Byram, 
Miss, The membership committee for this department is 
composed of the following: W. KE. Truxford, Byram, 
Miss.; R. C. Stimson, Memphis; W. Worth Bean, Jack- 
son, Ala.; Benjamin W. Lord, Chicago; G. O. Worland, 
KMvansville, Ind.; D. C. Kimberly, Neenah, Wis., and 8. A. 
Thompson, Memphis, This department will immediately 
complete organization and take the necessary steps to do 
for commercial rotary veneers all that was done by the old 
Commercial Rotary Gum Association, and, if possible, 
a great deal more. 

Hight new members have been received by the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, as follows: 
Hemphill Lumber Co., Kennett, Mo.; Cochran & MeCal- 
lum, Corinth, Miss.; H. W. Darby Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Grenada, Miss.; Dillman Egg Case Co., Caruthersville, 
Mo.; Merl Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; Henry Maley 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., and Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





ATTACHED TO BRITISH TIMBER DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 18.—It has been officially 
announced in London that Lieut.-Col. Reginald M. Beckett, 
of the Canadian Forestry Corps, has been attached to the 
British War Mission in America as representative of the 
Timber Supply Department of the Board of Trade in 
connection with questions affecting timber. 





TO ASSUME CHARGE OF EXHIBIT 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA,, Feb. 16.—Secretary George Wat 
son, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
will be here next week to assume charge of the associa 
tion’s exhibit at the Florida State fair, which opens in 
Jacksonville Feb. 25, At the same time Mr. Watson will 
endeavor to replace Assistant Secretary Green, who re 
cently resigned to take a position with a large wholesale 
lumber concern, 
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MILLMEN SEEK GOVERNMENT WORK 


Prospects for Oshkosh Plants Seem Hopeful 
—Federal Methods Confusing 








OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 19.—‘‘The way to get Govern- 
ment business is to go after it,’’ is the advice to wood- 
working industries anywhere in the country of George 
Buckstaff, member of the Wisconsin Council of Defense 
and engaged in the furniture business. He made this 
statement following his return from Washington, D. C., 
where he had gone in the interest of a number of local 
woodworking establishments to find out the prospects for 
getting Government orders. Upon his return from the 
national capital Mr. Buckstaff was none too optimistic 
about any ‘‘open sesame’? into official circles at Wash 
ington which would result in prompt securing of contracts 
but he stated there were a number of ways by which the 
feat could be accomplished. Said Mr. Buckstaff: 

The general trouble is that people and manufacturers as 
well as the Government authorities are so confused as to the 
new conditions brought about by the war that they are un- 
able to adjust themselves readily and, as a consequence, there 
is much working at cross purposes, wasted energy, largely in 
the clerical field, lack of efficient, systematic routine, and a 
big need for centralized points of action. Add to this the 
traditional red tape current in military and naval affairs and 
likewise a depression in some departments of the manufactur- 
ing fields and no wonder we have a situation that tries men’s 
souls. 

Of course order is being brought out of chaos rapidly at 
Washington, as I myself noted when I was down there, but it 
is being done largely at the expense of the small manufac 
turer, who, deprived of his business incident to the speeding 
up of war work in the larger arteries of business, faces no 
bright prospect for realizing on his capital by the end of the 
year. 

Asked how the Government business in woods consum- 
ing contracts was being handled, Mr. Buckstaff replied: 


Why, in a variety of ways. But the cream of the business 
seems to be going to those firms who, when war was first de- 
clared, sent experts out of their own establishments into vari- 
ous branches of the service where they earned commissions as 
officers. Now when any problem comes up, an expert in box 
manufacturing, or construction of any kind involving the use 
of wood, can tell his superiors the best source of supply, the 
dimensions the wood available and gives specifications as to 
material needed, cost of manufacture and time required for 
certain output. The consequence is that the man then and 
there has been getting the orders, 


Mr. Buckstaff then told how changes are being made, 
Said he: 

At first the authorities believed it would be a matter of 
great economy to have all lumber for cantonments and other 
lumber requirements filled at the places where the armies 
would be trained, This, it was believed, would result in less 
congestion on railways, speed up production and fill all re- 
quirements in the shortest possible time. This resulted in 
overcrowding the capacity of mills in the specified centers and 
caused a depression in other parts of the country ; and by de- 
pression must be taken into consideration not only the cur- 
tailing of business demand and supply but the consequent en- 
forced idleness of thousands of trained and common labor. _ It 
was found more practical to distribute Government orders 
generally all over the country but here another difficulty 
arose, 

Let me explain. Supposing a certain bureau at Washing- 
ton finds need for a million ammunition boxes. It finds on 
its files applications for orders to supply such boxes from say 
twenty woodworking establishments located in various parts 
of the country. The authorities, not familiar with the prac- 
tical phases of box manufacture, but wishing to be fair, divide 
the order into twenty batches of 50,000 boxes each. What 
is the result? Some of the twenty manufacturers possibly 
can complete the order in two days, some others in a week, 
still others in two weeks and a few not for a month. A case 
of this kind actually happened altho the figures and require- 
ments were different. A practical box man on the job for a 
big manufacturer offered protest and showed how 650,000 
boxes for his firm was a mere bagatelle, while for some of the 
others it was actually prohibitive owing to the variances in 
mill capacities and equipment, The expert box maker's ad- 
vice was asked and he suggested that the order be split up into 
portions affording each of the twenty mills interested a run 
of fifteen days. Now in most of the requirements of that 
kind the orders are assigned on a time and not on a number 
or value basis. 

The mere written application for war orders to the numbe:- 
less war bureaus at Washington is not sufficient. Every big 
firm has a man right on the job, soliciting business. That 
man in each case is an expert in his line. He can tell where 
money can be saved in filling certain orders, either in changes 
of specifications, substituting of material without taking from 
ety. or in a thousand and one angles with which he is 
familiar. 


‘*Then the big fellows get all the business?’’ was the 
question of the interviewer. 


Oh, no, not entirely. The little fellows are getting in or 
should get into the puddle. Take here in Oshkosh, for ex- 


ample. While I was in Washington two local concerns re- 
ceived war contracts. Their representatives were on the job. 
Some of the work they will be able to sublet and where that is 
impossible the little manufacturers can pool their interests, 
send an expert down to Washington and I am sure they will 
soon be taken care of. There is plenty of business. Why, a 
man with any sort of a proposition for turning out war work 
is gladly given a hearing. All he has to do is to talk and 
deliver the goods. 

All of which brings me to the crux of the whole matter. 
War business is not much different from business in peace 
times, as far as going after it is concerned. Manufacturers 
must send out their sales agents in war as they do in peace, 
Their competition is centralized instead of distributed and the 
Government is their customer. They must talk, demonstrate, 
and put their goods on trial. One satisfactory order filled 
will bring one or more others later. But your woodworking 
salesman must be on the job, must be alert, be able to give 
and take. The business is there. Tell them to go after it. 


NEW MILL HAS A SPECIALTY 


Wisconsin Plant Cutting on Contract—Turns 
Out Propeller Blade Stock 








RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb, 20.—One of the finest mills 
built during the last year in the North is that of the 
Stevens Lumber Co., at Rhinelander. Its old mill burned 
aboyt a year ago, but almost before the ashes were cold 
construction was started on a new and modern sawmill. 
Work was rushed from the beginning on this mill, and it 
was erected and put in operation in what may be termed 
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AIRPLANE PROPELLER BIRCH AT PLANT OF STEVENS 
LUMBER CO, 


record time, when the trouble and delays incident to mill 
building at present are considered. 

The Stevens Lumber Co. is sawing exclusively for the 
Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, probably 
the largest combined manufacturer and wholesaler of 
northern hardwoods in the United States. This company 
owns large tracts of excellent standing timber and it 
is largely from its holdings that the logs are cut for 
supplying the sawmill of the Stevens company. One of 
the woods that the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. special- 
izes in is birch, as its timber consists of a large percentage 
of this wood of an exceptional quality. At present the 
Stevens mill is cutting considerable specially selected 
birch for airplane propeller blades, some of which is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. 








HOW LICENSES AFFECT TRADE 


Application to Imports and Exports—Are 
Wartime Measures 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The two proclamations 
issued by President Wilson last Friday placing under a 
license system all imports and exports of all articles and 
commodities whatsoever became effective Feb. 16. Both 
proclamations specifically include all lumber, wood and 
wood products. By previous proclamations from time to 
time the President has declared certain exports and im- 
ports unlawful, but now a clean sweep is made, nothing 
being excepted. 

This is distinctly a war measure, for the control of ton- 
nage needed to maintain a steady flow of supplies and 
munitions to our army in France, the conservation of 
products required for our own people and those of our 
Allies, and to prevent any supplies, either actually or in 
the form of credits, reaching the enemy. 

The issuance of the two proclamations, one covering ex- 
ports and the other imports, does not imply an embargo 
on the former nor a prohibition of the latter, but gives 
the President power to regulate and control both, which 
power will be exercised thru the War Trade Board and the 
Treasury Department. Every effort will be made to avoid 
unnecessary interference with foreign trade, and to im- 
pose upon exporters and importers no restrictions other 
than are necessary to accomplish definite objects essential 
for winning the war. 

As provided by previous regulations requiring licenses 
for certain commodities, all import and export licenses 
will continue to be issued by the War Trade Board, except 
that licenses for the import or export of coin, bullion, 
currency, evidences of debt or ownership, and transfers of 
credit, will be issued by the Treasury Department. Cer- 
tain general licenses will be issued to expedite the ordi- 
nary flow of business and still not interfere with the 
accomplishment of the results sought. Chief among these 
will be a general license, for the present, for all shipments 
not exceeding $100 in value, which will prevent any seri- 
ous interruption of commerce across the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. 

Steps have been taken by the War Trade Board to pre- 
vent congestion at ports while the new system is being 
whipped into running order. The Treasury Department, 
acting at the request of the War Trade Board, has in- 
structed all collectors of customs to accept shippers’ dec- 
larations in lieu of individual licenses for all goods which 
have not heretofore required licenses, when it can be sat 
isfactorily shown that the goods are covered by either a 
bill of lading marked ‘‘for export’’ or a thru export bill 
of lading, provided the bill of lading is dated Feb. 19, 
1918, or earlier, and further provided that the goods are 
actually exported by March 15. 

The War Trade Board states that shippers can render 
material assistance by not attempting immediately to file 
applications for licenses for all goods for which they have 
orders on their books, but by giving preference in apply- 
ing during the next two weeks for licenses for only those 
shipments which they may reasonably expect to be ready 
for forwarding in the immediate future. 


SLOGAN “ON WITH BUSINESS” IS SUGGESTED 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a copy of 
a letter written by R. H. Sexton, managing director of 
the ‘‘Build a Home’’ exposition to be held in New York 
next May, addressed to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, reading in part as 
follows: 


“Business as Usual’ undoubtedly serves its purpose as a 
cheerful, placid slogan, but it does not fit in with the aggres- 
sive policy of America. ‘On with Business’ more nearly ex- 
presses the energy and aggressiveness in keeping with the 
spirit of the country. 

In vigorously attacking this problem of business we should 
produce necessities and dispense with luxuries. We should 
remember that the housing, feeding and clothing of our people 
must go on to enable us to provide the sinews of war. Pro- 
duction and conservation should be kept constantly in mind. 
War must go on, but business must inevitably continue, and 
it is our patriotic duty to support both. 

Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, industrial organ- 
izations, newspapers, magazines, motion picture houses every- 
where should get behind this movement. Pulpits should re- 
sound with the slogan “On with Business.” Let us attack 
the problem with energy. Get rid of apathy! It is not ex- 
cuses, but results that count. 


The exposition will be held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, and further details regarding it will 
doubtless be made public in the near future. 
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publicity or propaganda that, tho heretofore known in America, has 
been developed and perfected by a people and a Government that have 
shown remarkable aptitude for adapting to the purposes of war and 
“diplomacy” inventions and devices originally designed for peaceful 
industry. It will be admitted, perhaps without question, that Amer- 
icans have developed advertising and publicity, as applied to business 
promotion, to a higher degree than have the people of any other 
nation. Perhaps it will be admitted also that the success that has 
attended the various forms of advertising in business promotion 
proper has tempted some advertisers and promoters to utilize the 
same means of exploiting questionable projects and for obtaining 
money under what may fairly be termed false pretenses. But this 
sort of publicity always has been of a private sort; it has never become 
national in America. 

Like the submarine and the aeroplane, publicity may be and has 
been developed and utilized for questionable purposes in questionable 
ways. Even advertising had in America lent itself to the abuse of 
the hospitality of some of the best newspapers and periodicals, until 
the publishers imposed upon and others interested found it necessary 
to take steps to protect themselves and their readers from the im- 
position of conscienceless users of their space. 

Publicity is a potent force—for both good and evil; being potent for 
the latter only when it masquerades as the former. No thoughtful 
man needs to be told that many persons who are able to read and 
to understand what they read are not at the same time capable of 
detecting the true from the false; and it has often happened that 
cunningly worded propaganda has escaped the detection of so- 
called experts. It is wholly practicable to attain evil under the guise 
of good—to accomplish one purpose while ostensibly attempting to 
accomplish another. 

An illustration of this last is afforded by recent revelations in 
connection with the teaching of the German language and German 
history in American public schools. Of necessity, apparently, or at 
least for the sake of efficiency, real German literary compositions 
have been utilized as texts for English classes in German. ‘This is a 
policy or practice innocent enough in itself; but when the German 
texts used, instead of being what may be termed classics of a period 
antedating that Government with which the whole world is now in 
conflict, are in fact propaganda of that Government the purposes 
served are less to the advantage of America than to her enemies. 

If it be possible by means of “doctored” texts to mislead pupils in 
the study of language and history it is even 
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in the minds of the young; so that the same policy that decrees that 
questionable texts shall be banished from the schools must decree the 
dismissal of disloyal or unpatriotic instructors. 

In times like the present there is some danger that injustice will 
be done to persons who are merely indiscreet and not ill-intentioned ; 
but it is ventured that in a great national crisis it is wiser and safer 
to err on the side of loyalty than on the side of disloyalty. Most 
people are coming to realize that a great deal of the enemy propaganda 
has been secret and of the most insinuating kind, so much so that a 
large part of it may never become known. Of course somewhat of 
the meddlesomeness and pugnacity of the German nation has been 
known by every well informed person; but not many of us even yet 
realize the comprehensiveness of its scheme for world domination. 

The fact that we have opened our shores for a century to the 
oppressed of all lands has in itself opened the doors of all our institu- 
tions—educational, religious and governmental—for the admission of 
enemy propagandas and propagandists. There can be no two opinions 
with respect to the right of man to govern himself, and it is too late 
in the progress of humanity to permit, not to say encourage, a return 
to medizval doctrines and practices with respect to forms of govern- 
ment. The world, in America at least, has pretty well got over the 
worship of power for power’s sake; and in its stead we have adopted 
the doctrine that the only legitimate power is that resulting from 
the codperative efforts of all in behalf of the rights and liberties of all. 

It is not easy for the liberal minded American, habituated as he is 
to the policy of noninterference, to realize that our declaration of war 
on Germany was merely an open acknowledgment that that country 
already had declared war on us. What we have not plainly seen we 
have not believed to exist, and the multitudes of ways in which our 
liberality has been imposed upon to our own detriment and to the 
benefit of the world’s enemy are almost beyond our comprehension. 

Without openly avowing enmity for the German people and for 
everything German, it is practicable to avow friendship and the fiercest 
loyalty to America and to everything American. For us love of 
America need not signify hatred of any other nation; but our love 
for our country ought to arouse in us a zeal in defense of democratic 
institutions to a degree that shall banish from them everything that 
tends to develop disloyalty and to undermine free government. 

This means that in every school district, in every community, the 
loyal people shall constitute a last line of defense, not only during the 
war but at all times; to understand, inculcate and defend the true 
principles of Americanism, liberty and justice. The school, the church, 
the library, the newspaper and the public office 
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Turu the efforts of Roy M. Decker, agent of the Monroe 
County (Pa.) farm bureau, an attempt is being made to 
interest 2,000 boys and girls of the county in raising hogs, 
the goal set being at least one pig for each boy and girl. 
The work is being pushed thru the public schools. 


* * * 


K. J. T. Ekblaw, professor of farm machinery in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, urges upon farmers 
the importance of rat-proofing their corn cribs as a mat- 
ter of practical conservation at all times, but especially in 
these times of food shortage. ‘‘To make a corn crib rat- 
proof,’’ says the professor, ‘‘every possible entrance must 
be guarded against. Rats will jump several feet in order 
to _— some projection leading to the interior of the 
erib.’? 

* * * 


THE Kansas Industrialist, published by the State Agri- 
cultural College, at Manhattan, in a recent issue prints 
the names of about three hundred students or alumni of 
the college now in the military or naval service of the 
United States. This does not purport to be a complete 
list, as the names of other men are requested from those 
having knowledge of their enlistment. The list is termed 
‘‘The College Honor Roll.’’ 


* * * 


In ‘‘A Cauu to Patriots’’ addressed to the Oshkosh 
(Wis.) Business Women’s Luncheon Club, Dean Vance 
Evans, of the Lawrence College Conservatory of Music, 
told of the work being done in the trenches in France by 
Dr. Naylor, formerly of Appleton, Wis., and repeated the 
request of the doctor for ‘‘16,000 books and quantities of 
music for the men.’’ In response to that request he said 
he had obtained 1,000 books from private libraries in 
Appleton, and had on hand 1,500 more soon to be shipped. 

* * * 


UnprR the heading ‘‘ Williston Schools’? and among 
humerous items regarding the activities of the pupils, in 
the Graphic, appears the following advertisement: 
‘‘Wanted—Work: At this time of the year a number of 
capable, strong high school boys are anxious to get any 
kind of honorable employment for after school hours and 
Saturdays. See the superintendent if you know of work 
for these boys.’? It is an excellent combination of edu- 
cation and economy that thus utilizes the time and muscle 
of high school boys. Experience has taught in innumer- 
able instances that the boy who has such employment dur- 
ing his out-of-school hours not only performs his school 
Work as well or better than those who are idle during 
those hours but he learns in a practical manner the basic 
Principles of success in life. 





AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


It’s about time that Americans saw the wisdom 
of profiting by the lesson afforded them by one of 
Germany’s methods of conducting warfare—propa- 
ganda, or publicity. But nobody will advocate that 
the United States use publicity in the same way 
and for the same purpose that it has been utilized 
by her enemy. Perhaps much might be done 
toward the shortening of the war by giving to the 
people of the central powers the facts with respect 
to the war and America’s part in it; but America 
can serve her own interests for the present to a 
very good purpose in educating her own people in 
the principles of Americanism, at the same time 
eliminating from her educational and other public 
institutions enemy propaganda and propagandists. 

The Federal authorities can by the exercise of 
their ample powers suppress much of the enemy 
propaganda that is carried on on a large scale; but 
there will still remain opportunities in every com- 
munity for the exercise of the power of loyal public 
sentiment and authority in stifling treason and sup- 
pressing disloyal activities of every nature. 

Nobody knows how long this war may go on, 
and the longer it lasts the more susceptible to the 
blandishments of enemy propaganda will become 
the minds of those not firmly imbued with Ameri- 
canism. The patriot will as the months pass be- 
come more and more determined to carry the 
conflict to a successful conclusion; but to the weak- 
kneed and wavering patriot many reasons for com- 
promise and concession will present themselves. 
In fact, just now Germany’s strongest appeal is 
being made to the war-sick in all countries but 
those of her own and her allies. 

In the carrying out of some of our war projects, 
such as the selling of Liberty bonds, collecting for 
the Red Cross and for the Y. M. C. A., much has 
been done in promoting loyalty and stimulating 
patriotism; but what is needed is something more 
systematic, continuous and persistent than any- 
thing we have hitherto had. We must make the 
teaching of Americanism a part of the curriculum 
in every educational institution of the United 
States; and every educational institution of what- 
soever character must be purged of enemies and 
enemy propaganda. 

Let no member of even the smallest community 
imagine that the large city is the only place in 
which attempts are made to mislead the people and 
to impede the carrying on of the war for democracy. 
It may readily happen that more misunderstanding 
due to the machinations of our enemies exists in 
the small rural district than in the crowded city; 
and tho the opportunities for enemy activities may 
not be so numerous as in the congested centers 
they are numerous and insidious enough to warrant 
the exercise of the greatest care in the selecting 
of candidates for office, teachers and text books 
for schools and books and periodicals for libraries. 








perpetuating a free government in which the 
rights of all are protected and made secure. 





THE Mount Scott District, Portland, Ore., lately made 
a successful ‘‘drive’’ to secure funds for the purchase of 
a lot on which to erect a Carnegie library. The lot has 
been bought and in order to make secure any shortage 
owing to nonpayment of pledges the committee in charge 
planned a big community dancing party for New Year’s 
eve. 

* ” * 

T. STANNAGE Boyle, president of Kings College, Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, in a plea at Trinity Church, New York 
City, for aid for the college, declared that 85 percent of 
the students of the school had enlisted in the army. He 
reminded his hearers that the first meeting of the trustees 
of the college was held in Old Trinity 127 years ago. 


* mn * 


ONE PHASE of the activity of the women of Brockton, 
Mass., in behalf of the war is the ‘‘rebuilding’’ of old 
clothes. The Brockton unit of the Massachusetts divi- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. W. A. Chaplain, chairman, has started 
‘‘elasses in the conservation of clothing.’’ Classes are 
held every Friday evening, at which women and children 
are taught to remake clothing of adults for children’ and 
to remodel clothing into later styles. But this is not the 
only activity of this unit, for during the canning sea- 
son it was instrumental in preserving more than 40,000 
cans of fruit and vegetables. The unit also has conducted 
classes in ‘‘ war cookery,’’ with talks on the food values 
of fish, eggs, cheese, vegetables, milk and cereals, 

n »% 

UNDER the direction of the city health officer and the 
local market inspector Portland, Ore., has conducted an 
anti-rat crusade. Not everyone who is interested in food 
conservation realizes the enormous tax levied by rats each 
year. A few rats will eat and destroy more grain than is 
required to fatten a pig, and the rapidity with which 
they multiply is astounding. The writer recently over- 
turned a box in his chicken house under which he found 
a pair of adult rats and eight young, which he fortu- 
nately was able to destroy. The amount of feed he would 
have had to contribute to the support of this family, had 
it lived, would have been enough to keep several Belgian 
children from starvation. Doubtless, if the rat popula- 
tion of the United States could be exterminated the sav- 
ing thus effected would be sufficient to provide most of 
the food needed by the Belgians today. Two or three 
rats will eat as much as an adult human, so that a family 
of rats of the size mentioned—which is not above the 
average—is almost equivalent to a human family in its 
demands for food, including waste as well as consumption. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Sometimes in my idle moments I fall to wondering 
what evil genius spreads so many misconceptions about 
the lumber business. Of course, human nature is eredu- 
lous and all that; but seemingly it must make a big 
effort at credulity, in addition to its native capacity, 
to accomplish such a robust self-deception. The misin- 
formation about the lumber business is a cocklebur 
that sticks to the tail of human guillibility at the light- 
est touch. Sometimes it is amusing, but mostly it is 
depressing. 

Last Sunday a well educated man remarked to me 
that the huge profits made in retailing lumber roused 
his admiration. I looked the surprise I felt, and he 
explained that his work brought him into touch with 
bankers and other wealthy business men and they told 
him that retail lumber profits were grossly swollen. 
I told him that while the majority of retailers maintain 
their families outside the alms house I didn’t believe 
he had the right information about the size of the 
profits they got. Then I told him that William B, 
Greeley, assistant forester of the United States, had 
made a wide investigation of all phases of the lumber 
business and had found that retail profits were com- 
paratively low. And we haven’t gotten the idea that 
Government officials are likely to cover up any faults 
they may find in our business. 

If a broadly educated man who has had a good deal 
of business experience believes this story of gross 
profits and if he gets his choice bits of misinformation 
from bankers and the like we need not wonder that 
the ordinary run of human beings look upon us as the 
goblins of the business world who will get them if they 
don’t watch out. 

Lumbermen are not the only sufferers from this kind 
of general suspicion. A few days ago I heard a story 
of some grocers and their farmer customers. It seems 
that not all farmers have taken kindly to the food 
regulations, and a few of them are inclined to held the 
grocers responsible for the various prohibitions Mr. 
Hoover had seen fit to place upon buying in large 
quantities. So, they argued, ‘‘If the local groceries 
will not sell us the food we want we’ll just send to 
the catalog houses. They are our friends’’+-and what 
are food regulations among friends? Accordingly large 
orders went in to the ‘‘eat’’ houses. Some of these or- 
ders ineluded several hundred pounds of sugar. These 
orders were returned with very brief explanations, and 
now the farmers are mad. But the strange part is 
that they are not mad at the kaiser or at Mr. Hoover 
or even at the companies that refused their orders. 
They are mad at the local grocers. Their theory is 
that the grocers tipped the Government off about these 
orders so that they couldn’t be filled. It would seem 
that unthinking prejudice could go no further. 

Ammunition for the Enemy 

This seems funny at first, but it is much more serious 
than laughable.. With the age-old antagonism between 
town and country as acute as this the ground is pre- 
pared for all sorts of misunderstandings. We like to 
think that the United States is splendidly united in a 
prosecution of the war and that no one but a handful 
of irreconcilables is attempting to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment. But underneath the surface—and not so far 
underneath at that—there are resentments and differ- 
ing points of view that must be bridged over if we 
are to prevent useless and costly trouble. If there 
ever was a time when different groups in America 
should make a whole-hearted attempt to understand 
each other and to make mutual adjustments this is that 
time. 

It is a well known fact that mail order houses in the 
past have made use of this feeling of distrust and 
resentment between farmer and local merchant to in- 
troduce the custom of catalog buying. Since the mail 
orders concerns have become established they are intro- 
ducing other elements, but they still fiddle more or less 
on the bull string of ‘‘those thievish retailers.’’ In 
fact, it is probable that the catalog men have been the 
publicity agents for this local distrust more than have 
any other people; and as a result the feeling has grown 
into all sorts of distortions. 

It has taken the form of codperative stores and ele- 
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vators and lumber yards. These manifestations of an- 
tagonism and of belief that retailers do use the black- 
jack methods imputed to them have not been very nu- 
merous, taking the whole country into account, and 
a good many covdperative efforts have failed sooner or 
later. They are a notable comment upon the popular 
idea of the difficulty of carrying on a retailing business. 
Farmers think any person can run a store. They do not 
think that any person can run a farm. 


Dubious Political Opposition 


One of the recent movements capitalized on class 
suspicion and distrust is the so-called Non-Partisan 
League that is making rapid progress among the farm- 
ers in the Northwest. The Realm has heard this move- 
ment discussed but is not in a position to criticize it. 
Any movement strong enough to capture a State gov- 
ernment, as this has done in North Dakota, is worthy 
of careful investigation before it is branded as a dan- 
ger to the public. But a few of the things that are at 
once apparent upon even a casual scrutiny point toward 
the fact that the movement can not be a cure for many 
economic and political ills and that it will create other 
ills as formidable as those it aims to destroy. It in- 
tends to make an inequality of taxation favoring the 
farmer. It plans for State owned elevators and other 
semi-publie utilities. It expects to eliminate all so- 
called ‘‘middle men’’ by instituting agencies for buy- 
ing direct from the factory at cost. It has collected a 
good many thousands of dollars in membership fees, 
about 25 percent of which is said to go to the men who 
collect the money and the rest to the central organiza- 
tion that uses it in winning memberships in other 
districts or States. The theories of the League are 
said to favor such things as the ‘‘transfer of owner- 
ship in land, factories, machinery, railroads, mines, 
ete., from the individual to the people,’’ and the oper- 
ation of these things for the benefit of the people. The 
League is further charged with disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment. 

Much of this stuff the Realm has merely on hearsay 
and passes along as such. Any such radical movement 


would of course have its violent enemies, and it is well. 


to be certain of these things before opening the flood 
gates of wrath. But it requires but little familiarity 
with the movement to see some of its insidious dangers. 


The Status of the Middleman 


One mistake, of course, is the attempt to eliminate 
the so-called middleman. The cynical may smile be- 
cause we pick that out first of all; but who can under- 
stand the true place of the retail merchant and the 
service he renders if we do not? The farmer knows 
that he himself does some hard work in the course of 
the year. He gets up early and goes to bed late. His 
muscles are sore and tired. He feels that in the sweat 
of his brow he earns his bread. He goes to town and 
sees the store keeper clean and cool and well dressed. 
How can this unhurried man really earn money? He 
apparently does no work worthy of the name, and he 
does not add a single element or quality to the goods 
he sells. From these reflections it is easy to go on to 
the belief that the merchant is a useless factor in dis- 
tribution—that he is a leech upon industry. 

There is no special need for us to go over the well 
known arguments that justify the middleman as an 
economic necessity. We know that the risks of mer- 
chandising are greater than the risks of farming and 
that skill in merchandising is as important as is skill 
in farming. Farmers know that one farmer gets larger 
returns than another because the first is a more expe- 
rienced and capable man. What they don’t seem to 
realize is that mercantile skill is valuable not only in 
making money for the merchant but also for giving the 
publie good service and good goods at moderate prices. 
This mereantile skill has never been available for 
codperative stores in sufficient amounts to make the 
codperative store a serious factor over long periods 
of time. 

The Farmer’s Attitude Toward the Merchant 


We feel well convinced that the farmers are making 
a mistake in attempting in this way to get control of 
the agencies of distribution. We feel sure, also, that 
the land owners have no adequate notion of the mean- 
ing of the socialistic doctrine of public ownership of 
means of production. But while we are convinced that 
within a few years at most the movement will break 
down because of its own errors we can not look with 
satisfaction upon those few years with their inevitable 
loss and disorganization both to our interests and to the 
interests of the farmers. We know that it is possible 
for these organizers to tell a plausible story to the 
farmers. They can say something like this: ‘‘You 
know that the merchants in your town have an organ- 
ization. The commercial club is right there to look 
after the things that interest them. Then the hard- 
ware men and the lumber dealers and the rest of them 
belong to State associations. They handle all these 
things as one body. No wonder they get the best of 
you. What can one farmer do against those fellows 
when they’re organized? Now the thing you need is 
a big organization with power enough to make all these 
things stay in line. If the farmers would organize 
they could control everything. We’re making it pos- 
sible for you to belong to just such an organization, 
and it will cost you very little. When you get power 
enough to straighten out all these abuses the money 
you’ll save will be so much more than it costs to join 
that you’ll never know you’ve paid in a cent,’’ and 
so on. Our easy American habits of liking to join 
things and of taking a chance do the rest. 


So thousands of farmers think of the prejudice 
against the local merchant that has been fostered by 
the clever mail order men and their like, and they take 
a chance on being able in this way to put a crimp into 
the local Shylocks. They pay im their money without 
making more than a casual inquiry about what is to 
be done with it. After a while they are likely to be 
sorry, and so will we. But that will be too late. 


A Movement Based on Class Antagonism 


The Realm is not especially eager to knock this move- 
ment, but it is not a thing that can be ignored. A\l- 
ready it has elected at least one congressman, a State 
governor and a majority of the house of representa- 
tives in the same State. Whatever may happen to it 
in the future, it has a measure of power now. But the 
thing I am interested in is the fact that it is founded 
upon class antagonism and draws its strength from 
that fact. 

We are not opposed to natural development. We 
have seen a rapid development within our business dur- 
ing the last few years and we have done what we could 
to adjust ourselves to meet it. If necessary we are 
willing to see more radical changes come in the social 
organization of our country, but we must be excused 
from becoming enthusiastic over a movement we con- 
sider bad for all concerned. When Leslie W. Shaw 
was Secretary of the Treasury he remarked that while 
in that office he expected to get into more or less hot 
water; but that he must not be expected to put his foot 
into a bucket from which he could see steam rising. 

We have it on ancient and high authority that if a 
house be divided against itself that house can not 
stand. This is no time for divisions. If the United 
States is to present a solid front in her fight to make 
the world safe for democracy she must have harmony 
and codperation at home. We can not conceive of an 
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advance being made on the basis of class antagonism. 
That is the stuff out of which revolutions and civil 
wars are made. 


A Pertinent Object Lesson 


Active resistance is being made to the advance of 
this new organization, and this may be necessary. But 
at this point an incident that happened in the western 
forests a few months ago comes to mind. A group 
of irreconcilables among the I. .W. W. made a vast 
amount of trouble in the sawmills. They succeeded in 
drawing off large numbers of men who were honestly 
protesting against labor conditions. With this fol- 
lowing, gotten partly by special appeals to a sense 
of justice and partly thru an appeal to class antagon- 
ism, these irreconcilables were making a vast amount 
of trouble. Some people were in favor of a regime of 
blood and iron. They called for bayonets and firing 
squads. But the operators met the men, investigated 
their grievances and found that some were well founded 
in fact. They corrected these things and the great 
majority of the men went back to work. There is a 
well founded suspicion that their leaders had little 
interest in remedying living conditions or in shorten- 
ing the hours of work; but rather that they took advan- 
tage of these things to induce the men to disorganize 
industry and destroy property. 

The two cases are not parallel. And yet we wonder 
how much of an effort has been made by town mer- 
chants to get together with the farmers and to under- 
stand each others’ services and general grievances. 1 
have heard farmers knock merchants and I’ve heard 
merchants knock farmers. That kind of thing gets 
them nowhere. In one midwestern town there is @ 
commercial club with a membership of several hun- 
dreds of farmers. That is an effort at community of 
interest that will bear fruit in mutual understanding 
and mutual adjustment of difficulties that will leave 
small space for the efforts of men who attempt to caj)- 
talize class prejudice. 


Influence of Real Acquaintanceship 


This matter of getting acquainted with farmers 's 
not so simple as it sounds. You advise the old-fas!i- 
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ioned business man to learn to know his customers and 
he agrees that it is a good thing. But he means some- 
thing entirely different from what you mean. He 
means that he’ll recognize a man when he sees him, 
will know his name and will have a fairly good idea 
of whether or not he will pay his bills promptly. But 
so far as knowing what the man thinks about the gen- 
eral subject of merchandising, that is something differ- 
ent. You can meet a man casually a hundred times 
and not discover the undercurrents of discontent and 
antagonism that may be running in his mind. Hun- 
dreds of merchants are dumfounded when they discover 
that old friends—so they think of steady customers— 
are sending orders out of town. These customers, when 
the merchants really get at the bottoms of their minds, 
are full of bitterness toward the local retailers and 
the retailers have never suspected it. 

This is one of the problems of the new retailing, and 
it is not the least puzzling. No doubt the merchant 
of these days as he thinks over all the things told him 
by the speakers at his convention feels that life is 
getting too complex and that business has lost its satis- 
factions in a tangle of details incapable of being 
straightened out. He thinks of the old days when all 
he had to do was to wait for trade. He forgets the old 
crop failures, the lack of cash among his customers, 
the bad accounts, the struggles to get stock, and so on. 
These former difficulties are not now so serious, but 
their place is taken by new worries. After he gets his 
yard and office routine tamed so that he is handling his 
business efficiently in those places the merchant is un- 
der necessity of educating his customers to appreciate 
and to understand good business methods and offerings. 
This is as yet largely an unknown land. He doesn’t 
know how to begin. 


Enlightenment Spells Coédperation 

Since it is mostly guess work the readers of the 
Realm will perhaps bear with me while I take a shot 
or two. In the first place, most of the publicity deal- 
ing with the subject in a popular way has confirmed 
the farmer in his belief that the town’s business men 
were a set of gay pirates ready to loot and scuttle a 
country prize at any hour of the day or night. Most 
of the stuff written about these things has been writ- 
ten by mail order men and their kind. The pronounce- 
ments put out by commercial club secretaries have not 
been convincing. As a matter of fact, they couldn’t 
be; for in a large number of cases the secretary didn’t 
have any too firm hold on the business men, and he 
had to keep convincing them that everything he did 
would fatten town merchandising. This attitude in- 
evitably leaks into what he says to the general public 
and, like kerosene in the butter, a very little will do 
alot of damage. The farmer thinks if the commercial 
club is out to fatten the merchants it is something for 
him to stay away from. He doesn’t care to furnish 
the feed for them to get fat on. 

So a good way to begin is to get some sound and 
sensible information before the people of the country. 
A good deal of it can be run in the local papers, and 
the editor will nearly always be glad to help prepare 
it. If he were supplied regularly with the stuff out 
of the Community Builder that would help. Commer- 
cial club bulletins, if such things are issued by the 
local organization, setting forth in a truthful, straight- 
forward way the facts of interdependence between 
town and country, would help. 

Some farmers profess to believe that they would be 
as well off without a town if they had the railroad sta- 
tion and a catalog. They may be honest in stating this 
opinion, but they are not thoughtful or observant. 
They themselves are not deceived by such things when 
buying land. A day or two ago I heard a story of a 
farmer who went to look at a farm. He drove across 
Later in the 
day he drove to the nearest town. Something seemed 
to be wrong, for nearly half the store buildings were 
empty. After making some inquiries he found that 
an unreasoning antagonism between country and town 
had developed and that the farmers had organized to 
fight the merchants. They had been largely successful 
in their fight, and the town had lost out. Merchants 
were leaving, property values were declining and the 
spirit of progress had gone out of the place. The 
farmer after learning these things did not go back tu 
see the owner of the land. He said he would not live 
in such a community himself, and he knew he couldn’t 
keep a desirable renter on the place. The farmers by 
fighting the town had destroyed thousands of dollars 
of the valuation of their own land. 

It is facts like these, based as they are upon eco- 
nomic law, that ought to form the foundation for coép- 
eration between country and town. This codperation 
does not mean that the farmers must knuckle down 
and take whatever is handed them by the merchants. 
It does mean that the two bodies of men working to- 
gether can fix up a basis of merchandising that will be 
mutually satisfactory. 

In the early days of retail lumber associations no 
one knew just what the organized efforts of the asso- 
ciated retailers ought to be directed toward. But every 
man knew that the beginning was the getting together 
and getting acquainted. Following that, the associa- 
tions have been able to do many things that are im- 
possible for single retailers. So it is altogether prob- 
able that in the beginning of this closer relationship 
between town and country a few efforts to solve the 
difficult problem of getting acquainted will be the most 
logical and the most productive of good. 

One commercial club tried to fix up a farmers’ club 
toom where the farmers could drop in and leave their 
packayes or mobilize their families for the trip home. 
But it didn’t work. The farmers didn’t like it. 

What’s the matter with our using the commercial 
club rooms??? they asked. They objected to having a 
Separate room handed out to them as tho they were 
charity patients. They wanted to have a share in 
Providing it, and they didn’t want to be segregated as 
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tho they were morally questionable. So these farmers 
now belong to the commercial club. The secret prob- 
ably is that people are interested in the things which 
they have a share in doing and not in the things that 
are done for them. 


Value of the ‘‘Get Together’’ Spirit 


Among business men who have not been accustomed 
to work with their customers in an intimate way for 
a common purpose there is more than a vague suspi- 
cion of misunderstanding of and contempt for certain 
traits of country people. Getting together is going to 
be of as much benefit in an educational way for the 
merchants as for the farmers. When I hear a mer- 
chant telling some disereditable story about a farmer 
and giving out the impression that he considers him as 
typical of the whole class of farmers I wonder how 
much pains he has taken to understand farmers and 
their problems. It is not enough to say to oneself that, 
come what will, he is not going to knock the country 
customers. That doesn’t get him far. It is not a pa- 
tient making of allowance that country people need or 
want; they want an attempt made to understand them, 
and they in turn will try to understand the towns- 
people. 

Such a contact ought to induce the retailer to seru- 
tinize his methods to see if they are really suited to 
the needs of his customers. He ought to study his 
stock and his terms of sale to see if they would give 
better satisfaction if they were changed. 

In other words, this getting together if it is done in 
the right way and in the right spirit will dissolve much 
of the prejudice that is a foe to progress and to effi- 
cient work. It will be educational in effect. It will 
teach farmer and merchant the valuable truth that 
neither town nor country can prosper alone and that 
the fullest prosperity lies in codperation. It will make 
apparent the practical value of the square deal. It 
will give the merchant a better understanding of the 
way the farmer feels about the money he works so 
hard to get, and it’ will teach the farmer the labor and 
risk the merchant undergoes and the extent and value 
of the service he renders. In time it will lead to 
greater coéperation. Just what this will be we can 
hardly guess now, just as we couldn’t guess about the 
legal department, the traffic service and the special 
plan making of the modern retailing association by 
looking at the first feeble association efforts. 

Much of this stuff is at this stage of the game little 
more than aspiration. But definite, codperative effort 
promises the most beneficial results. We don’t main- 
tain that the farmers are exemplary in conduct and 
are merely misunderstood. Neither do we claim that 
all merchants are lilies of virtue and innocent vietims 
of calumny. Merchants and customers alike have much 
to learn, And just now we can’t think of a better way 
than to get together in a commercial club or a grange 
meeting or a joint committee to put some neighborhood 
improvement across. Working with a man is a great 
introducer. 


A Solution in Neighborliness Practically Applied 


This summer farmers are likely to be short of help. 
In fact, the help problem is likely to be serious for 
everyone, and it is likely that some governmental ef- 
forts will have to be made to solve it. But in addition 
to national or State labor agencies much can be done 
locally. If the local chamber of commerce would make 
some definite and practical efforts to get jobs and men 
together it would look like a really neighborly act to 
the farmer. I don’t have much faith in this amateur 
farm labor stunt of clerks or business men going out 
to help for a day, for if they are unused to work they 
are as much of a handicap as a help. But it might be 
possible to place high school boys with farmers for the 
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summer. It might be possible to release male labor 
for the summer by hiring women to work in certain of 
the town businesses and so make that much more labor 
available-for saving the crops. This is a practical mat- 
ter that must be met in a practical way. If it can be 
met it will carry more weight with the farmers than 
will an endless number of talks about the beauty of 
getting together. 

Once town and country are enlightened on the claims 
and excellencies of each other and once they are united 
by working for common ends we can cease to worry 
about outside influences. The cheap jobbery of dema- 
gogs will find but slim pickings in a community where 
class prejudice is gone. Those persons whose chronic 
impatience of things as they are has led them into a 
chronic mood of social destruction will be set down 
for what they are and for what they are worth. It is 
something worth trying; in fact, it must be tried if we 
are to save the country from useless suffering and loss. 
The problem presents itself in so many different lights 
that it is impossible to set down rules of procedure. 
These must be adapted to the special conditions. But 
the thing to be aimed at first is mutual understanding. 
This must be based upon real acquaintance, and real 
acquaintance is usually best fostered by working to- 
gether for a common aim. This is a problem worthy 
of every retailer’s best thought and efforts. 


BABPABALIIOw 


AND LO, AND BEHOLD! 


‘*Now, gentlemen, I want to tell you a little something 
about our product,’’? said Burt Smith, of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., at the meeting of the eastern Iowa 
retailers recently at Ottumwa. ‘‘Of course you all know 
about yellow pine, but there may be some things that you 
have overlooked. In that big box there are some samples 
of the finest wood in the world, and after I read this let- 
ter to you I am going to distribute them.’’ The retailers 
pulled their chairs up a little bit closer, and one in par- 
ticular, who must have had a ‘‘hunch,’’ leaned his chair 
right up against the box and puffed great rings from his 
cigar. 

Mr. Smith, who acted as temporary advertising man- 
ager for the Southern Pine Association in the place of 
L. R. Putman, then read a letter to the association from 
Secretary-Manager J. EK. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La, As 
he finished, he stepped over near the big sample box and 
made a preliminary move to start the distribution. 

‘*Wait a moment, please,’’ said President Dunlop, 
‘*but may we hear from the cypress chap first.’’ 

‘‘Surely,’’? answered Mr. Smith; ‘‘most certainly,’’ 
and politely sat down. 

Ike Noxen, sales representative of the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co., temporary demonstrator in the ab- 
sence of Secretary George FE. Watson, arose. ‘‘We too 
have the best wood on earth,’’ he began, ‘‘the ‘wood 
eternal.’ Of course you know just as much about cypress 
as you do yellow pine, but to make you better acquainted, 
we also have a big box of samples here.’’ He intended 
to make a longer speech but the chairman politely sug- 
gested that the task of distributing the samples start at 
onee as time was fleeting, and if both gentlemen would 
distribute samples simultaneously the precious moments 
of the convention would be conserved. Then just as Yel- 
low Pine Demonstrator Smith and Cypress Demonstrator 
Noxen reached deftly for the first samples—lo and behold! 

not samples of wood were there but instead out popped 
the pretty blonde heads of two of the swellest dames 
Broadway ever dreamed about. To make a long story 
short, Demonstrators Smith and Noxen fled, the retailers 
deserted their chairs and crowded about, and tho it is not 
known who perpetrated the joke, the faces of L. M. Tully, 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., and W. M. Klenk, of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co, of St. Louis, Mo., just like 
the Katzenjammer kids, were strangely missing. 





PLANS EXTENSIVE FIRE PATROL WORK 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 18.—The State Conservation Com- 
mission is already making its plans for extensive forest 
patrol work in the spring and summer with the special 
idea of preventing forest fires as far as possible, and as 
a means to that end of giving intensive instruction in 
fire prevention methods. 

Thru the provisions of the Weeks law the Federal 
Government is permitted to spend $4,500 a year in Wis- 
consin to assist in this patrol work. This will pay the 
salaries of eight men during the season, and they are 
engaged and supervised by the State commission, The 
plan is to distribute them over the territory where most 
care is needed in preventing fires and they will work 
with the county and township fire wardens. The work 
of education will be carried on thruout these special dis- 
tricts and the commission hopes by this means to save 
many thousands of dollars to the State and to private 
owners. 

The commission also expects the hearty codperation 
of the private lumber interests in this work of education 
and fire prevention and hopes that money will be con- 
tributed to carry on the work on an even more extensive 
scale than is possible on Government and State funds 
alone, the latter being limited. Experts will be provided 
if the means are furnished to carry on the work. 

One district will be composed of Florence, Forest, Oconto 
and Marinette counties, with headquarters at Laona; 
another will comprise Lincoln, Langlade, and Oneida 
counties, with headquarters at Merrill or Pelican Lake; 
a third will be made up of Ashland, Iron.and Price coun- 
ties, with headquarters at Mellen; a fourth Bayfield 
and Douglas counties, with Superior or Ashland as a 
center; a fifth Sawyer, Washburn, Burnett and Rusk, 
with headquarters at Spooner. Another man will be 
stationed at Wild Cat Lake in Vilas County and a sev- 
enth at Tomahawk Lake in Oneida County. The eighth 
station has not yet been determined on, but will be se- 
lected with the idea of giving the help where it is most 
needed. 
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LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. GATHERS SALES FORCES 


Retail Yard Men Meet at Wichita and Oklahoma City for Frank Discussions of Trade Problems—Inspiring and Forceful 
Address Delivered by Manager of Retail Department 


Ever active and progressive in promoting efliciency in 
every branch of its business, and in line with its policy 
of inoculating its sales force with the enthusiasm and 
broad outlook that comes from an interchange of views 
and from personal contact with one another, the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. has just conducted two very interesting 
and successful district conventions for its representatives. 
The first of these conferences was held at Wichita, Kan., 
in the rooms of the Wichita club, Feb. 15 and 16, and the 
other was held at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Feb. 18 and 19, each being attended by a different 
section or division of representatives, so that while, to 
a large extent, the topics discussed at both meetings were 
the same, the hearers were different. Thru the generosity 
of the company, which paid all expenses, the representa- 
tives at both meetings were accompanied by their wives. 

The plan followed was substantially the same at both 
meetings, which opened with prayer by local ministers, 
followed by a splendid address on ‘‘Coéperation’’ by 
J. H. Foresman, third vice president and manager of the 
retail department of the Long-Bell company, which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels is deserving of a wider 
circulation and hence is pleased to print, somewhat con 
densed. Following his address the ladies were excused 
tho some elected to remain and listen to the ‘‘ brass 
tacks’’ discussions of business problems which followed. 

The program of topics scheduled at the’ Wichita meet 
ing, which were ably handled by various representatives, 
was as follows: 

Efficiency: H. FE. Uncapher, Augusta. 
G. Bermant,. Baxter Springs, Kan. Service: C. 8. Glasse, 
Caldwell, Kan. Business Efficiency: WH. L. Gittings, Chanute, 
Kan, Finished Products: C, BH. Wooper, Cherokee, Kan, 
Handling a Retail Business; W. 1%. Cramer, Clovis, N. M. 
Collections: W. F. Rapp, Coffeyville, Kan. Warehouse: J. 
KE. Pennybaker, Enid, Okla. Salesmanship: V. VD. Orcutt, 
Hannibal, Mo. Advertising: J.B. Davis, Independence, Kan. 


Preparedness: tira 
‘ 


On Friday evening, Feb. 15, a most enjoyable banquet 
was held, covers being laid for 140 representatives and 
their wives. Dr. A. M. Brodie, pastor of the First Pres 
byterian Church of Wichita, spoke on ‘‘What We Are 
Up Against.’’ Having traveled extensively in Europe 
and made a special study of economic conditions abroad, 
his address was most enlightening. He was followed by 
Dr. Frank G. Smith, the very well known pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, of Kansas City, who spoke 
upon ‘*Our War Aims As Outlined by Our Chief Exee 
utive,’’ 

Saturday the program was continued with an address 
on ** Building and Loan Associations’’ as related to the 
lumber business, by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
He was followed by C. M. Johnson, Rush City, Minn., 
who gave a chalk talk on ‘‘Cost and Service.’’ The 
program concluded with the showing by a representative 
of the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, of a 
film illustrating ‘‘The Troubles of a Merchant,’’ depict 
ing the contrast between primitive and uptodate methods 
in retail merchandising. 

The meeting at Oklahoma City convened Monday morn- 
ing, Feb. 18. Following the invocation and Mr, Fores- 
man’s address on ‘‘Codperation,’’ the following topics 
were discussed by the representatives named: 

Preparedness: Ira G. Bermant, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Details: C, Kollenborn, Cushing, Okla. Warehouse: 
J, E. Pennybaker, Enid, Okla. Salesmanship: F. A. Taylor, 
Helena, Okla. Wane: C. M. Coombs, Jefferson, Okla. Ad- 
vertising: C. C, Smith, Yale, Okla., and F, D. Bearly, Okla- 
homa, Okla. Being Remembered: Otis L. Snow, Tulsa, Okla, 
Selling: 8. O. Herman, Eufaula, Okla. 

Fine talks and a general good time featured the ban- 
quet held Monday evening, which was attended by 220 
representatives and their wives. Following the invocation 
by Dr. Philip C. Baird, of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Oklahoma City, the banqueters partook of a sumptuous 
repast, and then listened to a humorous talk by Mr. Hen- 
nessy. The principal serious feature of the evening was 
an address on ‘‘Patriotism,’’ by Dr. Edwin DeBarr, of 
the University of Oklahoma. 

The following afternoon the convention reassembled for 
the same Saturday program that was presented at Wichita, 
namely: addresses by J. R. Moorehead and C. M. Johnson 
on ‘‘Building and Loan Associations’? and ‘‘Cost and 
Service,’’ respectively, followed by the National Cash 
Register Co.’s film already described. 

At both the Oklahoma City and Wichita meetings the 
‘local lumber dealers were invited to listen to the Saturday 
afternoon program. The wives of the delegates, when not 
attending the meetings, enjoyed themselves at luncheons, 
theater parties and shopping. 

Codperation 

Following, somewhat abridged, is the address delivered 
by Mr. Foresman at both meetings: 

The modern man is proud of his achievements. He has har- 
nessed the forces of Nature, subdued continents, built up the 
civilization of the world. He has organized governments, 
built large cities, created thousands of industries, and trans- 
formed barren deserts into fertile fields. He has developed 
the forest and mine, tamed the lightning and trained it to do 


his work, and by his labor and inventions created not only the 
necessities but the luxuries of life. 

_And yet one man alone is comparatively weak and helpless. 
Without the coéperation and help of other men he could not 
organize a government, build a large bridge or skyscraper, nor 
construct and operate a railroad. Any business larger than 
the corner drug store or grocery, or any industry larger than 
the village blacksmith shop, must have an organization. 

Kefore giving you my idea of an organization, let me relate 
the story of the old stage coach driver. 
“ne tine there was a young lad riding in the seat with him, 
and as they journeyed along this lad became very much inter- 
ested in the manner in which the old man handled his big. 
long-lashed whip, especially the dexterity with which he 
would swing it around two or three times and then snap one 
of the lead-horses. 'The boy noticed a big horsefly on the ear 
of one of the lead-horses, and called the old man’s attention 
to it, who immediately swung his long whip around a couple 
of times and picked the fly off the horse’s ear. The boy was 








almost dumb with amazement. A little farther on the boy 
noticed a leaf at the tip of a limb of a tree projecting over the 
road, and asked the old man if he could hit it. Again the old 
man swung his whip around, and in a second the leaf was cut 
from the limb, and again the boy satin amazement. Journey- 
ing a while longer, the lad noticed something odd hanging in 
a tree beside the road. It appeared to him as a muddy- 
colored sack hanging upside down, and, not knowing what it 
could be, he said to the old man, “Cut that off with your 
whip.” A smile crept-ever the old man’s face, and he turned 
to the lad and said, “Nay, nay, my son; that is a hornet’s 
nest.” The lad looked at him inquiringly, and the old man 
seemed to grow serious and finally said: “A fly on a horse’s 
ear is a fly; a leaf on a tree is a leaf; but that is an organi- 
zation.” 

And 80 we observe, in order to have an organization the co- 
operation of individuals is necessary. 

This was first brought about by the old-fashioned partner- 
ship of two or more persons for the prosecution of a business 
or an industry too large for one man to finance and look after 
alone. Thus, two or more persons uniting their capital as 
well as their labor and several abilities, and working together, 
could usually accomplish much greater success than if each 
partner or person devoted his capital and energy to a business 
of his own in the operation of which he probably would have 
come in competition with the others instead of working in co- 
operation with them. 

The partnership has, in recent years, been almost wholly 
superseded by the joint stock company or corporation, which 
is much better suited to modern methods and conditions. ‘The 
stockholders coéperate by placing their money in a common 
treasury and in selecting a board of directors. These elect a 
president and other executive officers, who assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the heads of the different departments, and 
all work together in harmony and coéperation for the success 
of the whole undertaking. Then the head of each department 
has under him in his employ, working and coéperating with 
him, those who look after the details of his department. 

It can readily be seen that the better the work and the 
closer the cojperation, the more satisfactory are the results. 
Not only should every official and employee coéperate in the ex- 
pectation of making money for the stockholders, but it is safe 
to say that in the modern management of a corporate busi- 
ness the employees, even down to the office boy, will be re- 
warded very largely in proportion to the loyalty and coépera- 
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tion shown in their work, and the energy, ability and intelli- 
gence put into the duties of the position occupied. 

A prosperous company is usually liberal toward its em- 
ployees, while one headed for a receivership would naturally 
be parsimonious in salaries. 


Applying the Principle of Codperation 

To make the principle of codperation practicable and prof- 
itable, it is pertinent to inquire how we can apply it to the 
retail interests of our companies, or, rather, as this is pri- 
marily a meeting of all those who have to do with the manage- 
ment of the retail interests, how may we apply the principles 
of coéperation in the most profitable way to our business. 
Here are some of the. ways: 

Coéperate with the general manager or head of the depart- 
ment. 

Permit me to suggest that it is well to believe him to be 
honest in purpose, and deeply interested in your welfare and 
success, and that it is his desire to assist in building you up 
that you may become a stronger man, with a broader vision, 
and therefore capable of filling a better position, which would 
be true in your development, and that you may also be more 
liberally remunerated than if remaining in your present posi- 
tion. Then give the very best that is in you to the work 
assigned to you to do heartily, cheerfully and enthusiastically. 

By only this kind of coéperation can there be harmony of 
work and unity of effort between the head of the department 
directing the general policy and the yard manager and others 
who must carry out such policy in its practical details, and 
the more carefully the policy is carried out the greater the 
success that not only comes to the business but to you who 
have the handling of the details of the business. 

Coéperate with the community in which you live. Under 
competition with the large cities, the mail-order houses and 
the tendency of populaton to be attracted to the large centers, 
the small towns are experiencing a, hard struggle to hold the 
trade that is tributary to their point. 

Join in all good, honest efforts to advertise your town, to 
improve it and make it a better and more attractive place in 
which to live. Join the other merchants and endeavor to 
hold and increase the trade, to encourage immigration to the 
community and to promote a good feeling between the town 
merchants and the farmers of the tributary territory. 

Coéperate with the secretary of agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., and with the agricultural department of your own 
State. As the larger number of your customers are farmers, 
you should be informed along the lines in which they are in- 
terested. Keep in touch with the agricultural departments 
just mentioned, and ask for the bulletins and pamphlets on 
country improvements, stock raising, grain and fruit growing 
etc. In this way you can learn enough to place you in fellow- 
ship with the more intelligent and progressive people of your 
community, and at the same time become a kind of teacher to 
those who are not so well informed. 

Get them interested in better farming and they will make 
more money, build more houses and barns and improvements 
and thereby buy more lumber. 

Coéperate with the Southern Pine Association. Have your 
name on the association’s mailing list, so as to receive its 


advertising matter, house plans, sales suggestions etc. Its 
service costs nothing and will do much to help you in your 
business. Study carefully everything that it sends you. Do 
not think that just because it does not cost you anything that 
it is not worth much to you. The association employs a man 
at_a big salary who is particularly talented along this line 
and who digs in and analyzes the proposition from every side 
and angle and makes sure he has the right information be- 
fore sending it out; therefore everything the association sends 
out is worthy of your very careful consideration. 


Codperate with Customers 

Coéperate with your customers. You know or should know 
more about building than they do, and you should be able to 
advise with them, not only as to the best, cheapest and most 
desirable grades and materials, but you should also be able 
to give them many ideas and pointers on up-to-date construc- 
tion of buildings of all kinds, which they would perhaps know 
nothing about. Show them how they can build so as to have 
homes surpassing anything else in their neighborhood ; that 
is, in the way of modern improvements and up-to-dateness, 
and still inexpensive. You should be able to show your cus- 
tomers cuts, pictures, plans etc. that would be of much inter- 
est and benefit to them, and if possible you should show these 
to the women folk of the family, as after all it is really the 
wives that are instrumental in the building of a new home. 
If you can show your customer that you can and will be of 
some service to him and thereby get his confidence, when you 
do you have his bill just about as good as sold. 

Coéperate with our warehouses. These warehouses are 
established not only to make money for the company, but to 
serve you more acceptably than you could hope to be served 
from any other source. It is true that if we coéperate to- 
gether we accomplish the very purpose for which these ware- 
houses were established, and success comes not only to the 
warehouses but to your yard as well, and the business as a 
whole will show more splendid results. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when co- 
operation meant so much and was so universally suggested to 
us from every angle as at this time. Our own good Govern- 
ment has called upon every citizen to coéperate not only in 
their own business pursuits, but to lend their hearty support 
in coéperating with the Government to the end that all busi- 
ness enterprises will be operated upon the most efficient and 
economical plane. As I see it, it is necessary to the success 
of our Government that all businesses are placed upon a more 
efficient plane than ever before. 

What does coéperation mean to the big business concern? 
Let me give you some facts and figures concerning our own 
company, which will reflect the scope of our codperation dur- 
ing the year 1917: ‘Thru the retail department, lumber and 
building material sales amounted to $4,600,000. Manufac- 
tured lumber and timbers f.o.b. mills, $14,000,000. Commodi- 
ties distributed thru the mill merchandise stores, $1,654,000. 
Total shipments of lumber from the mills 27,000 cars. Dis- 
bursements from our general office at Kansas City aggregated 
$28,000,000. Disbursements at the branch offices total nearly 
an equal amount. In addition, cut-over lands sold for farms 
and stock-raising purposes aggregated approximately $400,000. 
While the figures I have just given you are a brief record of 
our business for 1917, it is a wonderful illustration of what 
coéperation really means. 

Not long since Mr. Long wrote me a letter in regard to co- 
operation, in which he quoted a paragraph from a letter he 
had received from his son-in-law, Pryor Coombs, who was at 
that time in training at Fort Sheridan, which read as follows: 

“Uncle Sam surely knows how to train his regular army 
officers. This camp has been run with the smoothness and 
speed of an express train. The men have been given all that 
could be jammed into them, and have actually gotten fat on 
it and like it. The same ability, pep and work, with the 
spirit behind it that exists here, put into a business organiza- 
tion, would make it one of the marvels of the age.” 

Our soldier boys appreciate their opportunity and the neces- 
sity of pouring their very best efforts into the work they have 
before them, and therefore they enter into it most studiously 
so that they may become as efficient in the soldier life as 
would be possible. And, besides, the Government makes it 
compulsory that they succeed. We must endeavor to succeed 
thru the application of appealing to the intelligence of those 
who are associated with the business, for we as a business 
concern can not resort to compulsory measures. Will we do 
this? Let each and every man answer for himself. I chal- 
lenge you as one member of our organization who will put 
forth his best efforts even to excel his former service in the 
position he occupies; and let’s each and every one do his ut- 
most, thereby making it possible that it may be said of us 
that our organization is second to none of its kind in the lum- 
ber industry. 

Must Help the Government 


I can not close my talk to you without saying a few words 
as to the most important thing that is now immediately be- 
fore us, and that is that we do our utmost to help our Gov- 
ernment win this war and bring it to a successful close. It 
is the duty of every American citizen to give not only his 
time, his money, and, if necessary, his life, but to be up and 
active about his duty, and not wait for someone else to do his 
work for him or come along and suggest to him ways and 
means to remember that we have a job big enough for all to be 
engaged in. 

Doubtless you have observed our honor roll—something of 
which I am sure we are all exceedingly proud—and our service 
flag representing sixteen of our retail boys who have enlisted 
in the service of our Government. ‘This flag, I am pleased to 
advise, has been hanging in the reception room of our head- 
quarters office, where it will continue to hang until this great 
conflict is over and our boys have returned victorious—with 
joy in their hearts that they have helped win freedom for the 
world—that autocracy has been suppressed and democracy 
may reign forever. 

Over 200 of our company’s boys have joined the colors and 
these sixteen stars represents those from the retail depart- 
ment only; and it is with considerable pleasure that we look 
upon this honor roll and service flag, which is going to keep 
fresh in our minds as each day goes by the memory of those 
ig have gone forth, offering their lives that the world may 

e tree, 

While we all know this is no time to rejoice, yet I do feel 
we should not go about low-spirited, with long faces and sad 
hearts. Do you think for one moment that our boys who are 
at the front could be victorious if they went at their task 
low-spirited, sad-hearted and long-faced? They must have 
courage and feel and know that they have a task that is well 
worth performing. and that they must win, but they can not 
have this courage unless they know that those of us who are 
not at the front are doing all in our power to help them in 
every way to victory. And therefore it is our duty constantly 
to encourage and show them that we are doing our utmost to 
—_ them by striving to succeed in everything we undertake 
to do. » 

First, make a success of your business, for the winning of 
this war depends greatly, and, I might say, mostly, upon the 
business industries of our country. If the business indus- 
tries do not keep up with a steady and progressive pace—In 
other words, if they are not a success, it will mean failure not 
only to them but to our Government, and no true American 
could afford to let a thing of that kind happen. 

I heard a French soldier of considerable prominence, vho 
had spent three years in the French army, address a !:rsé 
gathering of people in one of our big churches in gener 
City. He had gone “over the top” and therefore knew ™ ve 
it really meant, and he told us of how he was wounded ee 
carried off the battle field, remaining unconscious for a per'ot 
of two weeks. 
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I will try to tell you in his own words, as near as I can 
remember them, how he described the meaning of ‘over the 
top.” First, he said, you are notified perhaps the day before 
that tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock the command will be 
given “over the top.” When the boys receive this word ban f 
all seem to become stunned, and they gaze out into blan 
space and their minds seem to leave them, perhaps drifting 
back to their homes and thoughts of mother, sisters, brothers, 
wives, sweethearts—and making peace with their Maker— 
and they seem to grow pale and disheartened for a moment. 
Then the expressions of their faces slowly change, auto- 
matically changing from civilized beings, so to speak, into 
demons—the animal spirit rushing forth. And you can see 
their muscles twitching and the lines in their faces steadily 
growing with a hardness and a determination that is inex- 
plicable. And the next morning when the command is given 
“over the top” these men, every one of them, are up and gone, 
and you need not look back to see if they are all coming. 
They rush forth as if mad, with no fear of the consequences, 
and it is not like going over the crest of a hill. First they 
come in contact with barbed-wire entanglements, which they 
must surmount. Then the enemy machine guns, more barbed- 
wire entanglements, and so on, until you come to the first- 
line trenches, where you meet the enemy, whom you must be 
successful in overpowering. Then farther on to another 
trench, again encountering the enemy, and the next trench, 
and the next, until you are either killed or fall exhausted. 

My thought in presenting this message to you at this time 
was that you might be able to realize something of the serious- 
ness of the meaning of ‘over the top,” as described by one 
who had accomplished the feat, thus spurring us on that we 
may lend every possible support at our command to lighten 
the burdens of our boys, encouraging them as much as pos- 
sible; for, as this French soldier stated, it is the encourage- 
ment from those at home that keeps up their morale and spurs 
them on to victory. 

When writing our boys tell them everything is all right at 
home, that we are behind them, that we know they will be 
victorious, and that when the war is over how glad we will 
be to welcome them back home. Such encouraging letters as 
this, this French soldier stated, mean more to the boys than 
anything they could receive. 

Right here I want to read you a letter which I received 
from one of our boys, Porter B. Smith, who was manager of 
our yard at Leon, Kan.—a young man 23 years of age—that 
you might know something of his aspirations. To those of 
you who are not acquainted with him, I want to say that he 
is a young man of splendid morals and high ideals. He writes 
from American University, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

“Arrived at Washington last evening, Jan. 13, about 9 
o'clock. The 20th Engineers is the best regiment in the whole 
army because it is made up of the best class of men ever 
gathered together for a purpose. Thanks to you good men for 
getting us men into this organization. Our officers are all 
lumbermen and treat us swell. No swearing here, thank 
heavens, and allow me to say right here, Mr. Foresman, that 
is what makes the 20th stand first. It sure is an honor to 
the lumber industry of this great country. Then, again, they 
give us the very best of uniforms. Our clothes given us at 
St. Louis were discarded and we are given two suits of olive- 
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drab uniforms, a swell short overcoat with a belt all the way 
round. If we could come back to Kansas City with our 20th 
uniforms, we would be saluted on the streets for commis- 
sioned officers. : 

“We were rather lucky, after all. Kyle Phares and myself 
are in the same company, while Tom Ashby, Purl Marshall and 
Everitt Babcock are together. George Kumpf was unlucky 
about getting shipped out, due to the inefficiency of doing busi- 
hess at Jefferson Barracks. 

“Two things we always find that are well worth mentioning 
are the Y. M. C. A. and the American Red Cross. Members 
of these organizations are the first people we see in camp and 
the last when we leave. When we were set out of our train 
outside of Washington the Red Cross ladies were there with 
refreshments, it being in a place you would think a lady 
would be afraid to enter, but their little house was there be- 
tween the railroads. 

“One thing more—about good old Long-Bell. We have 
found a great number of our men here and they are men, too. 
We are looked upon as being a little bit elevated from others, 
4s Long-Bell sounds something really great to all these men. 
Even our captain and lieutenants look up right now when 
we say Long-Bell. Thanks to the luck that we are your 
representatives. And let me tell you now, we are going to 
make our end go and uphold that honor that Long-Bell has 
in the 20th Engineers; and when we come back from ‘over 
there,’ Long-Bell boys are going to bring back the honor.” 

I know I speak your sentiments as well as my own when I 
Say that we are proud that our company has representing us 
at the front young men who have as high ideals as this Mr. 
Smith evidences. “No swearing here, thank Heavens, and 
that is what makes the 20th stand first.” Isn’t that a won- 
derful statement? I presume if you and I were training, ex- 
pecting to get close to the firing line and appreciating what 

over the top” meant as expressed by this French soldier, 
there would be a great satisfaction within our souls to know 
that we were associated with men of such character, who 
were endeavoring to live the right kind of a life. And how 
Froud we must feel that our Government has taken so much 
nterest in the moral welfare of our boys. 

‘ The world surely is on fire, but out of it I have the faith 
© believe there is going to come a great blessing to all man- 
aad, for really what we are contending for, and for which 

4 glorious nation of ours is taking the lead, is to give to 

i 1 the people of the world the freedom which is their divine 
right and which they are entitled to enjoy. 

As we have entered into this strife with no selfish motives, 
a our good President has told the world, let us help ever to 
gs that spirit before us and be inspired by the glorious deeds 

: our forefathers who made it possible for us to enjoy the 
jreedom we have had all our lives, for I am sure we can be 

Spired by the words of the poet: 


“Freedom’s battle once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Tho baffled oft, is ever won.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delayed in trans- 
mission. ] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 14—The attendance of the 
retailers at the annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania today probably 
broke the record of this association. President D. W. 
Simpson in his annual report said that the year before 
the war came the dealers were expecting a good season 
and were well stocked and subsequently benefited by the 
advance in prices. He suggested that the dealers, at least 
those in industrial centers, lay in all the stock they can 
get because they may have difficulty in getting it and 
even if the war ends tomorrow, business will be even 
greater for a year or two. He suggested that the dealers 
that are heavy on one item and light on others exchange 
material, thus assisting each other and serving the com- 
munity. Referring to the car shortage and other problems, 
he urged the dealers not to complain. He said that it 
behooves all men to sacrifice a year’s profits from busi- 
ness, or the business itself if necessary, that the country’s 
integrity be maintained. 

J. D. P. Kennedy, of Beaver Falls, vice president of the 
association and one of the five American lumber retailers 
constituting with five manufacturers the executive com- 
mittee of the governmental relationship committee organ- 
ized recently by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and various retail lumber associations, re- 
ported the progress of the committee. It aims to bring 
about codperation between the producer and distributer, 
he said, to compile information, to carry on a propaganda 
for wood as against substitutes, and also to wage an edu- 
cational campaign regarding costs, the latter especially 
in view of the likelihood of the Government attempting 
to ascertain the proper cost of handling lumber and to 
fix the price from the retailer to the consumer. 

E. M. Hill, of Pittsburgh, explained a form of book 
for keeping costs according to the so-called Chicago plan 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
offered to supply the books to any retailers who would 
keep this expense ledger and report at the next convention 
of the association. This expense ledger keeps separate 
account of the following items of yard and office expense: 
yarding, cartage, selling, collecting, administration and 
executive expense, cash discount, insurance, taxes, rent, 
investment, interest, depreciation, bad debts, dressing, 
postage, telegrams, telephones and incidentals. 

K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., was the last speaker 
of the morning session. He spoke an hour on home 
building and citizenship. 

All the members present were entertained at a luncheon 
at the William Penn Hotel at noon by the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club, at which Lou Burnett entertained, 
disguised as a waiter. 

At the afternoon session Norman Statler, of Johnstown, 
discussed the benefits of local organizations. He said the 








community has a right to demand the right kind of yard 
and dealers the right kind of price. Mr. Statler said 
that local organizations of the dealers in the various 
towns would help buying, help establish a basis for figur- 
ing costs, help determine the proper profit in the proper 
way, help the volume of business, help in the matter of 
eredits and help the profit and loss account at the end 
of the year. 

Bruce Hill, of Pittsburgh, described the workings of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club. The dues were recently 
raised, the members now paying $2 for each thousand 
dollars of business done, payable monthly. This figures 
out about 9 cents per thousand feet of lumber sold. It 
has a listing bureau for taking bills of material off plans, 
thus avoiding expensive duplicate figures, and a credit 
bureau, and is organizing a building and loan association. 

Following Mr. Statler and Mr. Hill many of the mem- 
bers discussed costs. One dealer found it cost 14.8 percent 
of the cost price to handle the lumber, not counting 
interest on investment. The experience of fifteen yards 
in Pittsburgh showed the cost of handling of lumber 
$11.68 per thousand feet. 

J. C. F. Motz, of Monessen, delivered a thoughtful 
address on the subject of ethics, which provoked a dis- 
cussion. 

The election of the directors resulted in the election of 
the following: George N. Glass, Pittsburgh; E. M, Hill, 
Pittsburgh; F. B. Kinzey, Johnstown; D. 8. Malloy, Erie. 
These new directors and the holdover directors met imme- 
diately after the convention and elected the following 
officers of the association for the ensuing year: 

President—J. D. P. Kennedy, Beaver Falls. 

Vice president—J. C. F. Motz, Monessen, 

Secretary—W. G. Rebbeck, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer—A, T. Stewart, Washington. 

Counsel—Carl Vandervoort, Pittsburgh. 

The convention concluded with a banquet tonight with 
Bruce Hill, of Pittsburgh, toastmaster. The speakers 
were L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., and Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
During the evening thrift stamps were sold to the 
audience. 


WAR SAVINGS PUBLICITY IS PUSHED 

Sioux FAauus, 8. D., Feb. 18.—The sale of war saving 
certificates and thrift stamps in South Dakota is being 
energetically promoted by E. J. Mannix, of this city, who 
occupies the position of State director of publicity. It is 
up to the people of South Dakota to absorb about $12,- 
000,000 of these stamps during the year, and they are 
taking to it like a duck to water. The consensus is that 
the war savings stamp plan is going to be a splendid 
thing for the people of this State, and for the country, 
teaching millions of people who have never before sys- 
tematically saved for any purpose habits of thrift which 
will be of untold benefit. 














Summary of Business Conditions and Crops Jan. 23,1918, 
as Reported From Twelve Federal Reserve Bank Districts 
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District No. l~ District No. 2— | District No. 3~ District No. 4~ District No. 5— District No. 6— 
oston. New York. | Philadelphia. Cleveland. Richmond. Atlahta. 
General busipess.....-. ACHIVE. .cocccccccosees Good; retail trade | GOOD sececccccccdvccees Active, limited only | Large volume......... | Fair, 
quiets | by scarelty of sup- 
} plies, 
Crops: | 
COI. ca couciclvicacdvcveses essed eerere tices sacesvasteerecedesleorod OO ciecvccsseaseus Co ee udnesses TRACING 0s 00sesceerse Do, 
aio ssc 2iccewslndendescccovecsuseestar|eevtedocescersecsesocues leased Gor cecescveveccsscsleses SEDs ssscccce eobenees Extensive prepa. Do. 


Industries of the diss | Turning more } Active, but hampered 


towdrds Govern. by transportation 


War industries active; 
other production re- 


rations anticipated. 
Decreased output by | Running full......... 


‘ Mnteenees fot coal; 
reason of weather 


some labor shortage, 


ment work. and fucl difficulties, | tarded. -— other ondj- 
tions, 
Construction, build- | Little new ¢onstruc- | At minimum.......... Very little activity. ..] Decrease..........000. Private building | Below average, 
ing, aud engineering, tion except on Gov- negligible; Govern- 
ernment work, ment work in large 
volume, 
Foreign trade.......... Teavy impor(s ofraw'] DecPeased export | Somewhat greater. ....J.......  -eeeeeeeeevees Restricted. .........+-| Very limited, 
material. movement because 
of traflic congestion, 
sank clearings......... Increased .......-00.0+ | OT a ee Small imerease......... TNCTEASE. .ccccccccceces Large volume......... Increase. 
Money rates...........- Firm and steady...... DMS siparencexyscnee Pikes hsacsenssiocns FIM. <cccacce eee Good demand at 6 per | Firm. 


Railroad, post oflice, 


Post office increased, | Increased...........-. 
and other receipts, 


Heavy; 
railroad decreased. 
Demand greater than | Scarce and 

supply. 


Labor conditions....... Fair; considerable un- 
rest. 
es: ee Fair... 


shows increase, 


cent. 
December | Post-office receipts in- | Railroad, irregular; | Good. 
creased, st olfice, volume 


arge. 
inefficient..{ Scarcity and exacting.| In demand at high | Pair. 


wages. 
Outleek....cccoesess. of Uneetted... ce scscccees Improving........+++| Generally satisfactory.) Unsetiled, account 
. rapid readjustments, 
Remarks.........+ .-++-| Increasing demands | Course of business and | Coal and transporta- |......-.0++.++ seveseees-| Generalactivity above 
for capital purposes industry during re- tion situation most normal for period of 
and Government fi- mainder of winter acute. year. 


nancing, scarcity of 


will depend la 
coal, and transporta- 


pel 
on success of efforts 







































































tion difficulties mak- to relieve transpor- 
ing business hard to tation congestion 
conduct. and fuel shortage. 
District No. 7— District No. 8— | District No. 9~ District No. 10— District No. 11— District No. 12~ 
Chicago. &t. Louis. Minneapolis. Kansas City. Dallas, San Francisco. 
General business....0+-| GOOd....-csseeeeeeseee Generally good........ Fair for the season..... GO0B. .cccccccccccecss-| GOOD. ccorccccccesccee-| ACtiVe, 
Crops: iat : 
Condition: .....ccesloose. iacnccissadoens: BP BOMices sccgisisevesss covepeoesenocccoceccvcss| FOI roccccccccoocccces| FMFevccccvceeccecccces Prospects bettered by 
| recent rains, 
Outlook........+++- Largo acreage wheat...) Favorable. -+-, More favorable -| Encouraging ue 
Industries of the dis- | Necessary industries | Busy, as arule........ ACUIVO.- sessevevecoee+| ACLIVO...-.000 coe] ACLIVE...cccccereceeee| Very active. 
trict. active. 
Construction, building, | Practically at a stand- | Dull.....+.sese-seee+-| SIOW.. ++ eudéocnesnede Decliningin volume. .| Inactive; seasonal for | Decreasing. 
and engineering. «still. midwinter, 
FOreign trade. ...,cccostescsecsccccsceeonsccseselecsccorsretssscsenssseus spt tsertrereccceeecececcest SMtiSfactory........ .| Large increase 
Bank clearings. Decrease... cccccccess} INCTCASC..-cccccccesse: «-| Nearly 50 per cent in- | 31 r cont increase | Largely increasing. 
crease, over December, 1916. 
Moncy rates F ‘ PAdY..+-00 o-| Steady....... as awolitorsscons Firmer. 
Railroad, post oflicc, | Post-office receipfs | Increase in post-office | No change... i Seas aXe Railroad, increase; | Increasing 
and other receipts, normal, receipts. post office, 41 per ES 
| cent increase over 
P F 1916. Unsettled. 
Labor conditions....... Generally satisfactory.| Labor scarce.....+..+. | GOO. .ereesee sseeeess-| Settled with threat- | Generally satisfactory; 
| ened shortage of some unemploy- 
| farm labor, ment in unskilled 
, M trades. 
OUUlO0K. 000.22 202ccceee No misgivimgs......... Generally favorable...}.....d0...0....seeeceee F Or general inerease of | Promising............. Favorable 
a DuSi mesg, 
PII gs ciddcas dacdtbs el clo oind dcnnvesdr ated Pins sckdeetdensecued¥es | a -| Prevalent coal and car | Heavy snow and rain | Deficient precipi ation 
| shortage i serious, have improved crop is at present an un 
conditions, es pe- favorable factor 
cialfy wheat; retail 
| trade curtailed; gen- 
} eral business satis- 
| factory. 
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SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 





Great Achievements in Aiding the Government But a Beginning—Labor Question Dealt With 
Fearlessly—Welfare of the Retailer Being Safeguarded Fully 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.eans, La., Feb. 20.—Patriotism, enthusiasm 
and complete harmony were dominant features of the 
Southern Pine Association’s annual which passed into 
history this afternoon. The great convention hall was 
artistically decorated in the national colors draped and 
festooned from wall and ceiling, while the American flag 
and the flags of the allied nations were displayed over- 
head. Patriotism, willingness to serve to the uttermost in 
the hour of the nation’s need, determination to fight the 
war thru to success were the several keynotes sounded by 
every speaker. 

Particularly noteworthy were the addresses of John H. 
Kirby, who discussed the labor agitators and the nation’s 
industrial troubles in forceful and vigorous terms, and 
of Dr. Sexton, whose eloquent summing of war causes 
and war issues earned an ovation at its close. 

Interest was sustained from the start to the finish, 
new attendance records being established for every busi 
ness session. The association closes a year of notably fine 
service to the industry and the nation, with what was 
probably the most successful annual meeting in American 
trade association history. 

THE OPENING SESSION 

New Or.eans, La., Feb. 19.—President Charles §8. 
Keith called the convention of the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation to order shortly after 10 o’clock, the great con- 
vention hall on the twelfth floor of the Grunewald being 
comfortably filled and the registration indicating nearly 
500 in attendance. 

Secretary Rhodes read the following telegraphic greet 
ing from the west Coast: 

RAYMOND, WASI., Feb. 18, 1918. 
Cuarves 8. Keitu, President, 
Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Regretting our inability to aecept your cordial invitation 
for a representation from this Coast to attend your annual 
meeting, permit me on behalf of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to extend you most cordial fraternal greetings 
and to express the hope that your gathering may be both 
helpful and enjoyable, You have set the high water mark 
in efficient associated effort for the lumber industry. Your 
work has been an inspiration to us. RALPH BURNSIDE. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
President Keith then presented his annual address. 


It gives me great pleasure to be with you in convention 
again. This is the first time in two years. Looking back 
over the record of this association since its inception and 
organization in the latter part of 1914, and comparing the 
conditions then existent with those of today, there is an 
apparent difference, The time that we met here in 1914 
to organize, the industry was in a chaotic condition. Prices 
were the lowest that we have known them in comparison 
with the cost of production. December of that year was the 
lowest of all. . The situation was aptly expressed by BE. T. 
Stotesbury, of Drexel & Co., to the effect, to-wit: “Business 
was Jooking up, inasmuch as it was on its back, and could 
look down no further.” We had reached the lowest ebb of 
business then. The conditions confronting us pointed out 
the problems of the future and showed signs of improve 
ment, but we could not recognize them. The industry had 
recently been adjudged to be an illegal combination; the 
papers thruout the entire United States were impressed with 
the idea that there was a “lumber trust.” We in the industry 
knew that trade restraint in lumber manufacture was prac- 
tically impossible, but the courts ruled that such was the 
fact, and public opinion reéchoed and applauded the court’s 
conclusion. As law-abiding and patriotie American citizens 
we looked into the future and cast about to provide ways 
and means to do those things that we might lawfully do, and 
which the court said we might do without unjust criticism ; 
so this association was born. 

The thing impressed upon us first was the necessity of 
combating the inroads made on the markets of the industry 
by so-called substitutes for lumber, and the broadening and 
increasing of the demand for our product; so our campaign 
of publicity and advertising was launched. Results have 
shown that over two million pamphlets have been distributed 
by the association and the term “Yellow Pine” has disap 
peared into oblivion. “Southern Pine” is a household word 
today, and “Yellow Pine” is forgotten. The thought of the 


advertising committee was that the word “Yellow” was 
accepted by the public as a brand of infamy and a bar 
sinister to be removed, so the term “Southern Pine” came 


into existence. Today it is recognized as a dignified wood 
and is sought to replace walnut and mahogany, thru the 
efforts of this campaign. : 

The next step was to study the conditions in our industry 
as to supply and demand. Heretofore the information we 
had was inaccurate, incorrect and obsolete: so the weekly 
trade barometer was created, and placed in the hands of the 
subscribers each week, and that only three or four days 
after the closing of the reported week, THe who is willing 
to capitalize the knowledge he possessed could, if he would. 
steer his business course into the safe haven of reasonable 
earnings ; and after all, gentlemen, that is why we are here 
and in doing this we are also seeking to raise the standard 
of commercial honor and service in our industry. 


Must Have Knowledge of Business Conditions 
In addition, we must have absolute and correct knowledge 
of conditions in our business. First, the cost of production 
and its relation to the price of our product, as well as our 
competition in the markets. The next step was the forma 
tion of an accountancy system. The introduction of the plan 
of exchanging our accounting information originated with 
and is still practically confined to the southern pine industry. 
When I stop to think of this branch of lumber manufacture 
T am impressed with the idea that it is “the’’ industrv, be 
evuse It is the dominant wood and we must, and have, blazed 

the way which others will eventually follow. j 
We have a hundred mills producing one-fourth of the 
entire product of the South, exchanging this information 
thru the association. The forms we use are uniform, but 
the methods are not. We had honed thru education we would 
have not only uniform forms, but our 


% , ‘ methods would also 
ec ome unite rm For example, our stumpage charge ranges 
etc t@ $10 a thousand; the over-run, board measure 
over oy scn 


' ranges from nothing to 60 percent. A uniform 
atumpa ge charg should be had based on the reasonable 
enon value of stumpage, but the charge per thousand for 
stumpage shor ll be reduced to board measure on a basis 
— - menoes 20° pereent over-run So, having a uniform 
WSIS Tor stumpace exhaustion, we arrive at a finishe ‘OS 
ee ivive at a finished cost 

gg step i lant depletion, Plants are depleted from 
no ae to $3 a thousand, Plant depletion should be based 
on the replacement value of the plant divided by its expect- 


ancy of life determined by its timb y 
’ y er reserve to arr 
the proper rate a thousand. parostae 





Improvements which enter into the plant should be charged 
into cost of production. The measure we should use in 
determining this fact is whether such improvements increase 
the life of the sy sed or otherwise. If the life of the 
property is partly increased a part of the expense should 
then be capitalized; and any cost of improvements which 
do not extend the life of the properties but do increase the 
efficiency or production thereof, as they increase the returns, 
should be charged to cost. Items such as insurance, interest 
on investment, interest on actual money borrowed, taxes on 
real and personal property, together with labor, materials 
and supplies entering into the manufacture of lumber, should 
be charged niga f to productive costs. If‘ we take these 
principles and apply them to our business we will arrive at 
a uniform method of accounting, and until we do, our ac 
countancy methods must be loose and at the best only a 
guide to what the conditions in our business really are. I 
wish to urge you that among your future activities the best 
accountants you can possibly hire be installed by the asso- 
ciation. We need men of vision, imagination and accounting 
knowledge, who will be able to educate and convince us of 
the proper way to handle these matters, and guide us thru 
expert experience and observation, 

[ave you not observed that the dominant thought of the 
public mind at the present time is prices must be fixed by 
the Government? ‘The President frankly discussed this ques- 
tion in Congress in December, requesting that power be 
lodged in him to fix the price of all commodities. How are 
you going to aid the President to fix prices without irrepar- 
ably injuring the industry unless you have an accurate 
knowledge of conditions and facts concerning it? How are 
you going to determine the basis on which you should figure 
your war excess profits tax; your income tax; or such future 
taxes as may be imposed on you in order to win this war, 
without having the facts in connection with our own busi 
ness as to costs, invested values and the other elements 
relating thereto? Without such knowledge we are much in 
the position of the mariner without a compass and may 
be shipwrecked upon the uncharted sea of ignorance. 

Unfortunately some of our people feel this is unnecessary 
and have not gone into the matter as they should. I want 
to say to you, gentlemen, from my personal experience, thru 
a system of accountancy which divided each department of 
the business so that each department could be watched by 
itself, my company was able to save in one year in the yard 
ing of its lumber alone, more than 60 cents a thousand on 
its entire production at an expense of not more than $2,400. 
There is no operation so perfect but what has its weak spots, 





CHARLES 8. KEITH, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Whose Work as President Drew Warm Commendation 


which can be properly corrected and would save more money. 
“Money saved is money made.” Money can not be made 
without making capital expenditures, and your accountants 
are such an expenditure, 

We attempted to find out thru employment of accountants 
last year some method of distributing the average cost of 
production to each item produced. The purpose of the in 
vestigation was to provide means of intelligent merechandis 
ing rather than the middle age methods which have here 
tofore existed. The accountants were unable to work it out, 
but a method occurred to the accountancy committee and 
a brief was filed with the Federal Trade Commission, which 
shows how it can be done, and what portion each item of 
oe should bear of the average cost thereof. This 
s not perfect, but it is better than anything we have here 
tofore had. 

Competitive Conditions 

We were confronted until recently with the fact that we 
had no knowledge except hearsay knowledge of actual com- 
petitive conditions. By coérdinating and organizing statis 
tical exchanges we have been able to put into the hands of 
our subscribers a current sales report, reflecting the actual 
sales price at which the product was recently sold. This is 
representative of market conditions, as it reflects sales on 
more than 3,000,000,000 of annual production. While this 
system is not so complete as we hope it will be, it is a com- 
petent guide to the conditions of the industry. 

If we will analyze these conditions we will have a moving 
picture of market and trade conditions, which should be 
before our minds continuously, and on which our judgment 
may be, in a measure at least, accurately based. 

The association has sought, thru education of the public 
and ourselves, to stabilize the industry. At times some of 
our people may have felt our progress was too slow and we 
might accomplish results earlier by using the dark lantern 
methods of price agreements and agreements to control pro- 
duction, While our progress has been slower, the results 
have been more enduring. Perhaps we could have secured 
better prices had we adopted this policy, but I gravely doubt 
the wisdom, as well as the effect, of such a course. 

In the absence of any law legalizing trade agreements, so 
that they can be enforced, they are of no avail. We can do 
legally individually now all those things which we can not 
do collectively by agreement. When you see production 
exceeding shipments, and stocks of lumber accumulating 
you should know beyond doubt the ultimate effect of such 
a situation is price recession. When conditions. indicate 
sales or shipments in excess of production: stocks being re- 
duced and orders increased, common sense should tell us that 
values under such conditions are bound to increase, and 
in such a_condition no lumberman should sell against the 
future. When conditions demonstrated by the barometer 
show production in a dangerous condition ‘we should apply 
the remedy individually, without consulting our neighbors and 
without discussing it with our friends, trusting to their busi- 


ness acumen and good sense to do likewise. If we knew 
that the money market was shaping its course to financial 
disaster, would we not put our house in order? When our 
lumber markets are approaching the same conditions, why 
not avoid commercial disaster? When you have before you 
business conditions and do not use reasonable judgment in 
operation of your business, price and trade agreements, legal 
or otherwise, will not avail. We should learn to anilyze the 
situation. We must realize the value of our product is de- 
pendent entirely upon supply and demand; that supply and 
demand may be regulated thru less production, shortage of 
car supply, weather conditions which prevent logging, fire, 
or other causes. 3ut whatever the cause may be, it has its 
effect on values. No one cause alone is entirely responsible, 
but all are contributing factors. Should the demand for 
lumber exceed the supply and your supply is at its maximum 
capacity, the effect is the same as if supply were reduced 
to fit the demand. We have earnest hopes that we will learn 
to merchandise our product as other merchants do, namely, 
sell our product at cost of production plus a percentage of 
return, to include both profit and expense. 

Two years ago we undertook to work out a method of dis- 
tributing our average manufacturing cost to the items pro- 
duced in relation to their relative value in order to inventory 
our stock in this manner, and to provide a basis of merchan- 
dising which would upbuild and stabilize the industry. 

We have all these now. We have an absolute knowledge 
of conditions of supply and demand, of the cost, a method to 
distribute cost to the items produced, a current sales report, 
so in our hands lie all the means necessary intelligently to 
direct our business and sales policy. 


What of the Future? 


I want to say to you: Let no one posing as a Moses lead 
you into the errors of the past; under no conditions let us 
leave the Jawful, legal ways of doing business by entering 
into trade agreements, until those laws which now prohibit 
them have been modified or repealed. The mere fact that 
agitation is now dormant does not signify that it is dead. 
When this war is over the attacks made on capital in the 
past will be modest compared to those which will be made 
in the future. ‘The situation will not be one of fines for 
corporations, but criminal prosecution of the individual. We 
should continue to urge the modification of our laws to per- 
mit of conservation of resources and the proper conduct of 
our business, but at all times we must respect the law as 
abiding American citizens. 

I desire to urge upon the board of directors and the sub- 
seribers of this association to adhere strictly to the policy 
of the past, to-wit: The board should only name the chair- 
men of the various advisory committees. This policy insures 
working committees. The chairman of the committee is bet- 
ter qualified to select his committeemen from among his 
friends and neighbors, who he knows will actually work 
with him to carry out the work allotted to a successful issue, 
If the committees are to be named with the view of having 
them representative of the sections they will never meet, 
and it will be the duty of the secretary-manager to do their 
work, which will become entirely perfunctory and will not 
have the effect on the subscribers because they will know 
it is not their thought but that of the secretary-manager. 

I do not say this in criticism of our secretary-manager, 
but wish to take this opportunity to say what I do think. It 
has been my good fortune, and the good fortune of this asso- 
ciation, to have Mr. Rhodes associated with us in the capacity 
of your executive officer. T have found him full of initiative 
and energy. I have found him loyal to the Southern Pine 
Association to the point of criticism on my part. I have 
appreciated his ability, his loyalty and initiative, in the same 
manner the entire board has, and I believe each and every 
member of the association seconds my thought and conclusion, 

But your secretary-manager realizes even better than I 
the necessity of this formation of committees, as he recog- 
nizes the necessity of interested cobperation on the part of 
the subscribers which can only be had in this manner. I 
venture to say this form of committee has resulted in not 
less than 900 committee meetings since this association was 
organized, There is no question of a doubt that men far 
apart, tho equally qualified to serve on such committees by 
reason of their thought and experience, can never get together 
and the work is not accomplished, It is better not to have 
a committee so well balanced, but have them together work- 
ing, so we will have the benefit of their best thought along 
specialized lines. 

We have removed from the public mind the thought of a 
lumber trust; we have eradicated that prejudice planted in 
the minds of the people by ambitious office-seekers, and this 
by taking the people into our confidence, until today they 
know lumber is the cheapest commodity in the market; that 
it has not been inflated by artificial means; that honest men 
are in control of this, the greatest of all frontier industries. 
This is an achievement of which we should be proud—a con- 
dition so different from that of three years ago. 

I am not going to discuss with you the question of our 
treasurer's report; T am not going to direct your attention 
to the fact that this association is financially as strong 
as the Rock of Gibraltar, We have not had to pass the hat, 
or figure whether we could do certain necessary things, be 
cause thru your vision, foresight and loyalty, the associa 
tion has been given the means of carrying out your thought, 
and placing it before the public and the Government in a 
broad comprehensive way. 


Assistance to the Government 


Now, IT want to approach another subject, one of which, 
| think, we should be proud, and that is, the responsive way 
the members of the association met the request of the Gov 
ernment in concentrating their forces to take care of can 
tonment material and pushing the ship building program. 
The things the lumber people have done in this respect have 
been recognized. Our association was ready, and the thought 
embodied in our emergency bureau was crystallized in the 
formation of similar bureaus in the industry. We have saved 
the Government millions of dollars. We have given service 
which money could not buy. We have placed ourselves and 
our properties in the hands of our committees, We feel we 
are entitled to and should receive proper commendation from 
the Government. I want to say to you, gentlemen, after dis 
cussing this question before the Federal Trade Commission 
and the War Munitions Board on Dec. 8, Mr. Baruch, chair 
man of the War Munitions Board, said: “Mr, Keith, I wish 
you would say to the lumbermen, wherever you find them 
that they are not under suspicion or criticism in Washingto! 
We feel they have performed a great service. The way thes 
handled the cantonment material was simply fine. I want you 
to tell the lumbermen T said so.” 

I felt it was unfortunate the southern pine industry shou! 
have been called upon to defend itself before the joint Wai 
Munitions Board and the Federal Trade Commission, whic! 
resulted in the statement from Mr. Baruch that I have jus! 
quoted. TI believe it was unnecessary and the reason wi 
were called there was due more to lack of information #1 
understanding on the part of those who jointly represent: 
the industry and the Government in Washington rather th: 
any real cause, This was best evidenced by the fact t) 
chairman of this board expressed himself as I have quote: 
after hearing the facts. 

Let us look into the future. Before us are many thin; 
we must do. We must continue to develop and improve ou 
accountancy system. It is of vital importance. I can n 
impress or urge this too strongly upon you. 

Further, lumber operators have millions of acres of cu 
eyer lands which will raise anything under the sun if pro: 
erly cultivated and planted with those products natura! 
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igenous to it. When this war is over more than 
and O00 men now under arms in Europe, in addition to 
those engaged in the war industries, will seek employment. 
Many of them will never desire to become clerks in offices 
again after their life in the open, and the question will be 
to provide farms, occupations and homes for them. In this 
lies our greatest opportunity. A campaign opening our cut- 
over lands for settlement and development is one of the 
biggest things we have before us. In addition to making 
home builders, and landowners, we are building for a better 
citizenship as well as developing this great Soutbland. a. 
less there will be involved, in the general problem, financial 
opportunity, in addition to the big outstanding contribu- 
tion to national welfare. This, however, is really secondary. 
We have a labor problem to contend with. Labor supply 
will be short by reason of army drafts and the demands o the 
war industries. Prices of labor will increase both because 
of this reason and because of the higher living cost. I want 
to say that I am opposed to any agreement seeking to fix a 
maximum wage scale; or any agreement between employers 
not to employ each other’s labor. I feel that labor is entitled 
to earnings which present conditions justify; in the same 
manner the employer is entitled to reap at present the 
benefit of the law of supply and demand. Any effort seeking 
to take away these rights from labor is an encouragement 
for them to organize to protect their interests. I would 
oppose as bitterly an agreement to fix a maximum wage 
seale as I would an effort to organize our properties. Em- 
ployers of labor must study conditions more. As conditions 
cause values to advance, wages must advance, so that the men 
may live. The public will have to pay the increased cost 
of production. Eabor has been advanced several times_in 
the last year. We are drafting labor for the armies. We 
are not receiving any from abroad. New avenues of employ- 
ment are open, made possible and necessary by the war. It 
will be short. Labor will demand a fair wage and they should 
be paid a fair wage; but, gentlemen, any effort on the part 
of labor to shorten the labor supply by reducing the hours 
of work is seditious and treacherous and should be dealt with 
as traitors are dealt with, because they are giving comfort 
¢ ssistance to the enemy. . . 
annie greatest necessity of this war is ships. Without ships 
we can send neither men nor materials abroad rapidly enough 
or in quantities sufficient to be of material aid in winning 
this war. If we do not win this war now the battle will 
either have to be fought over later on or we will become the 
industrial and social serfs of Germany. With this serious 
situation we find our ship yards working eight hours a day, 
and organized labor demanding a national 8-hour day. Un- 
fortunately our statesmen seem to be listening to them. 


The World Is Upside Down 


» st be fair, and if we are, we will pass the crisis ahead 
au ‘with credit to, ourselves and justice to our men, I do 
not like, on this occasion, to sow the seeds of pessimism, or 
put into the hearts of our people fear as to the future, but I 
desire to say this: This world is upside down. There is no 
analogy in history that is comparable to conditions as they 
now exist, unless it existed in some civilization of which we 
have no records. The spirit of socialism is rampant in the 
world. It is blinding us to actual conditions and_ is lead- 
ing us, in my humble opinion, to destruction ond the rocky 

oals of anarchy. 

“oe ef the big industries in Europe today have been na- 
tionalized. The railroads in the United States have been 
nationalized. The coal industry is thoroly controlled, Bills 
are in Congress seeking to control lumber and coal. I rices 
have been fixed on steel, iron, copper and coal, and they will 
xed on our commodity. 
be mis is but the first step along the path of general gov- 
ernmental control. We regulated and controlled the railroads 
by governmental regulation. Today they are controlled 
physically ; and the next step is ownership of the railroads, 
which will be followed with that of the cy or and tele- 
graph lines, and on ye possibly, and in my judgment, quite 
obably, all natural resources. 

eed the whole tendency is the public thought that 
these are public necessities. Our laws will not permit con- 
servation of natural resources; nor is it legal to pool rail- 
roads under private ownership. Gentlemen, it is necessary 
to conserve our natural resources for the benefit of future 
generations. It is necessary to conserve transportation 
facilities, which we, in our blind ignorance, have crippled. 
We have starved the railroads to death with so-called gov- 
ernmental regulation. ‘The only thing we can do now is 
to take over and operate them. I want you to think 
of what the future holds. Have you considered the fact 
that the Government of Japan, following the Russian-Japan- 
ese war, has operated a large percent of her industries as 
Government monopolies? Have you thought of what is going 
to happen in England and France when the war is over with 
the immense amount of debts they owe? The Government 
must have revenue to pay its interest and provide a sink- 
ing fund to retire its obligations. How easy to do this by 
operating these industries as Government monapolies! Have 
you observed what the people will stand for in price fixing 
by the Government? Just examine into the situation. Take 
the railroads for an example. Last year their gross earnings 
were $4,000,000,000 and 20 percent increase would add $800,- 
000,000. Why not raise from the 750,000,000 tons of coal 
production $1,000,000,000; why not raise $960,000,000 on 
the 48,000,000.000 feet of lumber; why not raise $140,000.- 
000 on the 1,400,000,000 gallons of gasoline, and $341,000,000 
on the 341,000,000 barrels of crude oil? These items would 
be productive of great revenue, and the thought is that if 
these industries are. operated as Government monopolies 
they can and will provide, without direct taxation, suffi- 
cient revenue to pay the total cost of war and provide rev- 
enue for future requirements of the Government. Will you 
tell me that this thought will not sink home in the minds 
of the public? Its germ is there now; it has jot yet been 
crystallized, but will it not fructify into being? 

We should not overlook the fact that the United Mine 
Workers in Indianapolis passed a resolution asking the Gov- 
ernment to take over the coal mines. Why? Because they 
could and would secure more in the way of increased wage 
scales and reduced hours of employment thru the Govern- 
ment than they can thru their employers. 

It is at least worthy of notice that it was not until rumors 
became insistent that the employees would demand a 40 per- 
cent increase that the Government took over the railroads. 
Such an increase would not have been possible under private 
ownership, but it will be thru Government operation. I do 
not say this will happen, but is it not a logical conclusion? 
Consider the events which are occurring—are they not food 
for thought? Does it not require constant observation and 
close attention on our part so that our views may find proper 
expression and the facts of our industry be made known 
to those who have our destiny in charge? 





The National Association 


Sefore concluding I want to say to you, as president of 
your association and as a member thereof, I have been im- 
pressed with the thought that our National association in 
the past has not beeen working along correct lines, inasmuch 
as it has attempted to.do the things which you and the 
other branches thereof ‘were doing, such as trade extension, 
publicity and advertising. For example, any advertising done 
hy the National association directing attention to the superior 
quality of wood vs. its substitutes loses its efficacy when 
the ultimate consumer has reached the conclusion to build 
with wood and asks the association what wood is best adapted 
to his construction. The association dares not tell him, 
because if it said fir, we would believe we had reason to object, 
and consequently he must be directed to the Southern Pine 
‘Association, the Redwood association, the West Coast asso- 
ciation and others for his answer. The whole effect of the 
Situation is lost. He will probably change his mind before 
he finishes his round of investigation. 

_ Do not understand me to urge that the National associa- 
tion has not its functions in our industrial development. It 
has a position which is so infinitely greater than any mere 
thought of trade extension, publicity or advertising that it 
makes me pause and wonder why it has not caught its sig 
nificance and capitalized its opportunities. It is the natural 
forum—the one Place of expressing our united bps oe it 
is the place to unify, cojrdinate, and organize our potential 


capacity for the good of the industry and the nation. In this 
direction the National association seeks to place itself in a 
position now where it may be heard in every municipal, State 
and national legislative body, and express. the constructive 
and upbuilding thought of the industry. The money which 
this association and the other associations are now contribut- 
ing to the National association, in my opinion, is insufficient 
to meet the broad questions which have to be solved—and@ 
which can be solved more reasonably thru the National asso- 
ciation than thru the regional associations or individual 
effort as to-wit: Legal matters touching income tax, re- 
classification and others. 

So, gentlemen, I will ask you from your innermost con- 
sciousness and the best thought you are able to give, to tell 
me how we are going to meet these conditions without inti- 
mate knowledge of our own situation. Should not the 
National association thru the regional associations collect 
and codrdinate this knowledge? How will the Government 
fix prices on our product without knowledge of our costs, our 
investments and the proper basis of return thereon? How 
is it to fix a basis on which to reimburse us for our property 
in the event it decides to take it without knowledge of the 
reasonable value thereof and the amount of such property 
we own? 

I urge upon you to give close, careful and analytical study 
to these conditions, so that you may be prepared to meet any 
eventuality that may arise. It is not my intention to hold 
you any longer, nor is it my desire to try to impress my 
thought too strongly. I want to draw my remarks to a con- 
clusion, and before doing so I earnestly desire to say I 
have felt at all times I have been greatly honored at your 
hands, inasmuch as you have pushed me to the forefront of 
your endeavor. I have tried to give you the best I had in 
me, not alone from altruistic motives, but also from more 
selfish interests. Any improvement of conditions in the in- 
dustry is immediately reflected in our own balance sheets. 
It appeals to me if our immediate selfish interests are sub- 
merged in the organized efforts of the association, we would 
accomplish more for the industry, and our direct personal 
interests are more greatly enhanced. 

I was greatly affected by the telegram which I received 
from your secretary-manager last spring saying that a 
unanimous request came from you for my reélection to the 
position of honor and trust as your president. 

Now, gentlemen, the time has come that should properly 
have come last year for me to relinquish the lines and sur- 
render to a man better qualified to carry your work to its 
final conclusion ; but I desire now and hereafter to offer my 
services, to whoever is elected to succeed me in the honor- 
able position of president of this association, in any diree- 
tion he may think I am qualified to aid and assist in carry- 
ing out his policies. 

Gentlemen, again I desire to thank you for your confidence 
and your attention. My earnest hope is the future will hold 
for you honor, profit and advancement. 





W. H. SULLIVAN, BOGALUSA, LA. ; 
Chairman Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 


As President Keith concluded his address, W. H. Sul- 
livan got the floor. ‘‘As a director of the association,’’ 
he said, ‘‘T know that the great work of Mr. Keith is 
not yet completed. Right at this time I offer a mo- 
tion that this meeting recommend Mr. Keith’s reélection 
to the presidency for another year, and call for the ayes 
and noes.’’ 

The ayes had it without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. Keith thanked the convention for its action, but 
urged it not to make a mistake. ‘‘ Most of us,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘sometimes reach the point where a man loses 
his ‘pep.’ I have reached that point, and feel that I 
am searcely qualified, mentally, physically or morally 
to carry the work on to its final analysis.’’ 

‘“We all know how Mr. Keith is equipped mentally,’’ 
interjected R. A. Long. ‘‘We know something of his 
physical condition. Morally? Well, we’ll take our 
chances! ’’ 

Summoned to report as chairman of the advertising 
committee, Mr. Long said he would offer the ‘‘intro- 
ductory remarks’’ and then ask Mr. Putman to read 
the report. ‘‘T have an idea,’’ he said, ‘‘that some 
of the members think the advertising committee knows 
little that is going on regarding this work. You do 
not see what the committee has had to do. But all of 
you understand how all well-managed business is con- 
ducted even tho you do not see the guiding hand. Three 
members of the committee are Kansas City men, and 
while the other two can not always make it convenient 
to attend the committee meetings because of the long 
distance to be traveled, all know at first hand what is 
going on, and keep in touch with the course pursued. 
Every plan and recommendation submitted by the adver- 
tising department and its executives has been carefully 
considered. We have spent much money, but T believe 
we have spent it intelligently.’’ 


Report of Advertising Committee 


Mr. Putman then read the advertising committee’s 
report. The report recited the fact that at the begin- 
ning of 1917 the outlook for southern yellow pine was 
very uncertain. ‘‘Realizing that advertising deals with 
the shaping of the thoughts of our prospective cus- 
tomers,’’ he said, ‘‘we have attempted to direct our 
efforts and the expenditure of our funds along lines 
leading into fields which, in our judgment, gave evidence 
of the greatest fertility.’’ Following the installation 








of the advertising headquarters at New Orleans and the 
combination of the trade extension work with that of 
advertising the publicity work of the association was 
managed in a manner to codrdinate everything having 
to do with the manufacture and sale of southern pine 
products. A news service was established in charge of 
King H. Pullen, an experienced newspaper man, with the 
result that nearly 500 weekly news letters are sent to 
newspapers together with other timely news items that 
have been generally accepted by newspapers. A number 
of feature stories have also been sent out, particular atten- 
tion being given to the cut-over lands of the South in a 
number of ways. Moving pictures showing various phases 
of the manufacture or use of southern pine have also 
been made; one picture alone, ‘‘ Building Our Wooden 
Fleet,’’ has been shown in more than 8,000 theaters. 


A number of booklets were either revised or reissued, 
all of them covering timely subjects, such as implement 
sheds, mill construction, and one on silos. New booklets 
deal with such subjects as southern pine for ship building, 
school architecture, beauty plus service in floors, the 
interior of your home and smaller farm buildings, In 
course of preparation there are booklets on industrial 
housing and bridge and trestle requirements. This liter- 
ature is only sent on requests obtained thru advertising; 
such requests have been received for more than 700,000 
pieces of literature. 

Following the declaration of the war the expenditures 
for both advertising and trade extension were curtailed, 
but because of the demoralization that resulted while 
cantonment material was being furnished it was thought 
best to put on a heavier advertising campaign because of 
the feeling that the public in general should be informed 
as to southern pine and fully acquainted with the fact 
that the conditions were temporary. Added to this was 
the realization that southern pine manufacturers owed 
it to the retailers handling their product to assist them in 
keeping up the demand for their product. Money was 
plentiful among the people and was spent in many cases 
lavishly for commodities less necessary than building 
materials. To turn the thoughts of the people to home 
building and further to identify these thoughts with 
southern pine the advertising campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post was started and its results have so far fully 
met the expectations. 


Each month the sales managers, salesmen and other 
selling agencies of the subscribers receive from the adver- 
tising department a letter explaining its activities, setting 
forth selling points and suggestions, and putting into their 
hands advance advertising proofs of the copy to be run, 
the amount of space to be used, the name of the periodicals 
and the number of readers of each. This has been of 
much help in making sales and unquestionably has been 
of much benefit to the subscribers of the association. 
Proofs of advertising copy have been mailed to a selected 
list of 20,000 interested agencies, including retail lumber- 
men, architects, engineers ete. A feature of the adver- 
tising done by the association was to request that those 
interested procure the literature from the nearest retail 
dealer. The report said: ‘‘The letters of warm com- 
mendation received not only from the retail lumbermen 
but from the secretaries of the different retail associations 
cause us to believe that our policies are meeting with 
their heartiest approval.’’ 

Henry Schott was next introduced and spoke on ‘‘One 
Organization That Stayed.’’ Mr. Schott, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the association, first commented upon 
the importance of the Southern Pine Association and the 
many things it has accomplished for the lumber industry 
in the South. The Southern Pine Association is not an 
ordinary trade association. It is continually growing and 
spreading out to be of service not only to its subscribers 
but to the users of southern pine lumber and those that sell 
directly to the users. Strife and jealousy have been laid 
away on the shelf and the members of the association not 
only have a broad and charitable outlook toward their fel- 
low men but towards each other. Years of hard, steady, 
conscientious work have been given over to laying the foun- 
dation and surmounting the obstacles in the way of the 
development of a permanent and worthy association. 
Nothing was done with the viewpoint of taking unfair 
advantage of any man and as proof of this full and 
complete plans were laid before the legal departments of 
the States in which subseribers of the association operate. 

All of this has resulted in a fixedness of purpose, a 
willingness and a loyalty that makes the Southern Pine 
Association such a mighty and beneficial factor for uplift 
in the lumber industry. The worth of such an association 
is indisputably proved by the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment has been helped since the declaration of war. 
He said: ‘‘ Your industry would never have been in a 
position to give the Government such information as has 
proved fair to the Government and fair to you without 
the Southern Pine Association. There might have been 
nine of you who would have had accurate facts to lay 
hefore our Government and the opinion of one with faulty 
knowledge of his own business might have and probably 
would have affected the interests of the other nine.’’ 

Mr. Lonc: I am impressed with what Mr. Schott’s bust- 
ness friend had to say about the wrecking of organizations 
by jealousies. That one thing destroys more homes and 
organizations than anything else you can think of. We have 
gone along three years without such trouble, but so long 
as we are human it is possible that we may have such condi- 
tions to contend with. It is exceedingly important that we 
avoid it. The experience of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft warns 
us that no man is so great that he may not be little about 
some things. I trust that each of us individually will guard 
against that feature cropping out in us and injuring this 
great industry. It is my experience that the inactive mem- 
bers are most likely to “knock.” As we grow older, we may be 
less active as time goes on. We may feel that things are 
not going exactly as we would like, and be tempted to reduce 
our contribution. Let us guard against that. Mr. Baruch 
congratulated us because no other industry has served the 
Government so acceptably as the Southern Pine Association. 
Let us congratulate ourselves because we have not allowed 
jealousy of each other to cripple our association or mar its 
usefulness. 

Mr. Keith called attention to the mammoth ‘‘cost and 
realization’’ chart displayed back of the president’s 
desk, and revealing marked increase of production costs. 
‘‘The plight of the arms and powder companies men- 
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tioned by Mr. Schott was probably due,’’ he suggested, 
‘‘to their failure to reckon with increased production 
costs. The chart warns us to avoid getting into the 
same situation, as our labor and other production cost 
is mounting. If present tendencies continue I would 
not be surprised to find that a price of $25 a thousand 
would not cover production costs next year. Nineteen 
fifteen was our worst year, and 1917 our best year. 
The association does not claim all the credit for the im- 
provement, but I feel that it was partly due to our 
association effort.’’ 

Chairman W. HH. Sullivan, of the trade extension com 
mittee, called to make a three years’ survey of that work, 
asked ‘‘leave to print’’ his report and talk a little ‘‘on 
the side.’’ Said he: 


It has been a wonderful three years for me, and I feel that 
the company I am connected with has benefited thru my ex- 
perience with it. Both the company and I are happy over 
the result. Four years ago we thought that our company 
was large enough to run its own business, but we find we are 
running it better with your codjperation. You know all about 
the trade extension activities thru the association news serv- 
ice. We have put yellow pine on the map of the whole U. 8. A. 
Its wonderful progress is shown by the clippings from the 
newspapers. One thing I would like to recommend: We 
have succeeded in putting southern pine on the map. We are 
well organized. I think we should now undertake the con- 
quest of the world—to get our product in all the markets of 
the world after the war. It is time we were planning now. 
We should select such men as Messrs. Long, Gardiner, Hines, 
Cady, Dantzler and others who represent the business and 
who have already undertaken to develop the export markets, 
to take charge of the campaign. We have shown that lum- 
bermen can coijperate as one united family. Let our big men 
formulate some plan of action whereby the southern pine 
people may handle export trade, perhaps thru one business 
or one company, helping our own business and helping to give 
the people of the world the best lumber that grows. 


Mr. Keirn: Mr, Sullivan has given you a real message. 
I have been told he was born in Canada, but I have an idea 
that he was born in Ireland—and that he kissed the blarney 
stone. Hereafter we may call him “William the Conqueror.” 

‘*The Railroads’ Requirements for Southern Pine’’ 
was the title of the report submitted by Thornton A. 
Green. The subject was given considerable study during 
the year as it is recognized as a field susceptible of much 
scientific cultivation in the way of trade promotion. The 
report follows: 


I am not going to enter into a technical discussion at 
this time. There has not been time enough in which 
to collect the necessary data. 

It seems to me now that more will have to be done 
in the near future to educate the large users of lumber 
so that they will not make wrong uses of it and will 
continue to use it wherever possible instead of substi- 
utes, This, of course, will include the treatment of 
lumber at times, when needed, and the standardizing 
of it to save time. In the long run this will have a 
tendency to reduce the cost to the consumer without 
cutting the profits of the manufacturer. The work I 
have in mind is to a large extent association work, and 
not that of the individual manufacturer, 

As the railroads of the country are the largest con- 
sumers of lumber they are the ones to whom we should 
naturally go first in this work. The manufacturer of 
steel has taken away from the lumber manufacturer 
the railroad passenger equipment business of the future 
and it now devolves upon you to see that they do not 
take away the future freight equipment business also. 
They will be apt to advocate all-steel box cars and 
gondolas, and if we wish any of this business we must 
prevent a repetition of a growth of public sentiment 
in favor of all-steel freight equipment such as was 
created for all-steel passenger equipment. This will 





FREIGHT CARS ORDERED IN 1917 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 20.—-There were ordered 
from all sources in the United States in 1917, 96,973 
freight cars, 64,608 destined for use in the United 
States, 9,620 in Canada and the balance in other places 
abroad, notably in Russia. This was about 62 percent 
of the average car building for twelve years past. In 
1912 the number was 240,000. Approximately 81 per- 
cent of these cars had steel underframes, that is they 
had no wooden sills or bolsters. About 15 percent had 
composite underframes, usually having steel draft sills 
and bolsters. Only 4 percent have all wooden under- 
frames. Twenty-five percent of all the freight cars 
were other than tank cars and included flats, gondolas 
and box cars. Ten percent of all the box cars built 
were all steel and another 3 percent had steel ends. 
Only 4 percent of the cars built were:all wood. Passen- 
ger equipment was practically all steel. 





not only include convincing the proper authorities that 
a wooden car, or a composite car, is better than an 
all-steel car, but if we are looking to the future of this 
business and not only at tomorrow, it will be necessary 
for us to see that in making wooden or composite cars 
they use lumber fitted for that purpose. If we do not 
do this, the future will show unnecessarily large repair 
bills and too short life per car, and will be apt to create 
a dissatisfaction which will make capital for all-steel 
cars, 

This is not a matter of tomorrow’s business, It is a 
matter of vital importance to the southern pine business 
of the future, as well as of today. It is of more impor- 
tance to you, gentlemen of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, than to any other group of lumbermen in the 
United States. The density rule will be great help in 
this work of teaching the railroads what to use and 
what not to use in the construction of cars. 

This work will, of course, not stop at railroad equip- 
ment, but should be carried further into the other depart- 
ments of the railroads using lumber. Much can be done 
to convince them that it is economical and profitable to 
use wooden floors and platforms, trestles and buildings, 
as against steel and concrete, 

There is no question but what the advocates of steel, 
concrete and patent roofing have gone further than 
they should have gone, from the standpoint of efficiency 
and the ultimate good of the general public. It wiil 
not do for us to make the same mistake. We must 
analyze the situation carefully, find those places where 
we are convinced that wood is still the equal or the 
superior of steel or other substitutes, and then convince 
the railroads that we are right. There is certainly no 
time to waste advocating an improper use of wood: 
there are plenty of places where it can be properly used, 
without advocating its improper use. 

believe that in the near future we will take up one 
large industry after another, analyze its needs, and sug- 
rest to it What it should use in the way of wood, in 
order that it may use wood to the best advantage, This 
is a proper work for this association and I think it 
will be demonstrated in this proposed work with the 
railroads that it is well worth while to approach the 
other industries in the same Way in the future, 
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You all realize, of course, that the railroads of the 
United States are short of equipment, and that from 
some source or other they will have to receive money 
to build it, or the equipment itself, and it looks now 
very much as tho it would be furnished by the United 
States Government. This fact makes it necessary that 
this campaign be entered into at once and be carried 
forward with all speed. Let us not think that steel 
manufacturers will rest their oars at a time like this. 
They will take the same course they have always pur- 
sued and will get every order that they possibly can; 
and they have been organized to get this business much 
longer than we have. 

If we do not get after this now we may find ourselves 
in the near future confronted by laws similar to.those 
regulating the passenger equipment, which precludes any 
possibility of the extensive use of wood in that field 
in the future. To a certain extent, railway freight cars 
must be built to conform to the needs of certain indus- 
tries and to certain conditions, and some cars will 
undoubtedly be steel in the future; others will be part 
steel, and others will be all wood. ; 

I see no reason why, generally speaking, the freight 
car of the future should not have steel running gear, 
steel draft sills and bolsters, nor why the balance of 
the sills and the superstructure should not be wood; 
and I believe that such a car will last longer, weigh 
less, cost less to maintain, will be in service a greater per- 
centage of the time, and will answer the general needs of 
the transportation companies and the shipping public 
better than all-steel cars. 

K. V. Haymaker, speaking on ‘‘Home Building and 
Citizenship,’’ sounded the patriotic note most eloquently, 
drawing round after round of applause. From the pa- 
triotic theme he proceeded logically to home-building 
and home-owning, quoting Robert G. Ingersoll as say- 
ing that while he had frequently heard of men shoulder- 
ing muskets and fighting for their homes, he had never 
heard of a man fighting and dying in defense of a land- 
lord or a boarding house. The increasing ratio of our 
population which lives in rented houses was, Mr. Hay- 
maker thought, a growing danger to the country. So far 
as he had been able to learn, not a single I. W. W. is 
a home-owner. The desire to own a home is a natural 
and personal instinct implanted in every ‘‘real man’? 
and the Government leaders and the leaders of industry 
should preach and practice the doctrine, ‘‘A home for 
every citizen.’’ He described the usefulness of the 
building and loan associations in this campaign, com- 
plimented Louisiana on the number and resources of its 
associations and urged the lumbermen to aid in the estab- 
lishment of such institutions in communities now with- 
out them. The ‘‘own-a-home’’ campaign, he said, tended 
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to stabilize labor conditions, reduced what was known 
as the labor turnover cost, made labor more efficient, 
thrifty and contented, and indirectly increased the de- 
mand for lumber as building material. The retail lum- 
bermen were enlisting in the movement. Their interest 
was more direct, but the lumber manufacturers were also 
interested and should help. 


Financial Statement 


The financial statement, which was presented Tuesday 
morning, was as follows: 


The Southern Pine Association has become a large 
business institution, and the extent of its activities may 
be gathered from its financial statement. 

The total receipts for 1917 were $401,843.34 and the 
expenditures were $375,232.26. The subscription fee 
during the first six months was 7 cents per thousand 
feet on monthly shipments reported by subscribers, and 
8 cents during the last half of the year. The surplus 
of the association Jan. 1, 1918, was $63,672.50. 

The association now has 182 subscribers, representing 
212 mills, with a normal producing capacity of 6,250,- 
000,000 feet. In accordance with the subscription con- 
tract the fees during 1918 will be 9 cents for the first 
six months and 10 cents for the last six, which is the 
maximum assessment under the contracts, 

Expenditures for the several lines of work being 
conducted are under the direct supervision of the budget 
committee, which prepares a budget of appropriations 
for each quarter, and its recommendations are reported 
to the board of directors, who are furnished with a 
detailed monthly statement of all expenditures and 
receipts, together with a statement of the comparison 
between the actual expenditures and the appropriations 
authorized by the budget committee. This monthly 
statement also covers every phase of the financial affairs 
of the organization. The distribution of expenditures 
for the year was as follows: 





Percent 

Te re $ 34,451.94 9.18 
Credit and trade information....... 10,248.52 2.73 
Advertising and trade extension.... 174,845.93 46.45 
EE, oie 6 o's Gls yaaa se boi a ae 1,756.69 3.13 
REN oo as SN ah w Ste os'dteh bes 6 ONS We 56,016.59 14.93 
RR alae Lao co vo e's We've sb ah ye Ww 0 AGS 8,571.37 2.29 
Accounting and statistics.......... 16,323.14 4.36 
ES AES ag bah 66 pinks \0 avg oh 4 OA 5,911.77 1.58 
Filing and library 1,237.48 133 
Mailing room . 3,045.57 81 
Dues to other associations......... 25,284.49 6.74 
Cut-over lands (appropriation)..... 28,038.82 7.47 
NORA asin Win canted ah aaeard a Sem $375,232.26 100.00 


The total expenditure for advertising and trade exten- 
sion work, including laboratory work, was 58 per cent 
of the total expenses. The expense of credit and trade 
information inclides the cost of 852 rate books and 165 
credit rating books furnished to subscribers. 

The association is now upon a financial basis which 
makes it possible to maintain its work upon a scale 
adequate to insure results, while, because of the large 
number of subscribers, the expense to each is small 
compared with the service rendered the industry. 

Careful consideration is given to expenditures by the 
directors. I am authorized by the directors to furnish 
any subscriber desiring it with detailed information 
regarding appropriations and expenditures for any branch 
of the work. 

It is likely that the revenue of the association during 
the coming year will be somewhat larger than that of 
1917, dependent, of course, upon the volume of business 
done by subscribers, but it will be possible adequately 
to finance the activities already approved in connection 
with cut-over lands and reforestation, and the utiliza- 
tion of by-products. 

The accounts of the association are audited twice each 
year by Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., chartered account- 
ants, and all employees of the association dealing with 
its finances, including the secretary, are under bond. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Keith called Mr. Sullivan to the chair. Mr. 
Sullivan read excerpts from the report of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau, of which he is chairman. 

The report of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
was prepared in advance in pamphlet form and was 
read in part by W. H. Sullivan, the chairman. This 
report covered the activities of the bureau up to Feb. 
19 and began with a resume of the volume of business 
that has been handled thru it. Largely thru the work 
of this bureau the cantonment schedule was rendered 
possible and completed on time. Equally important was 
the work of supplying ship timbers undertaken thru 
this bureau. The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau was 
formed May 23, 1917, and maintains an office in Wash- 
ington in close touch with Government officials and a 
New Orleans office. The report dealt especially upon the 
ship end of the activities of the bureau. A total of 250 
ship schedules has been placed. To date shipping in- 
structions have been given on 235 schedules calling for 
approximately 360,000,000 feet. Up to Feb. 12, 13,781 
cars of ship timbers amounting to 220,000,000 feet had 
been furnished. The necessity of continuing the pro- 
duction of ship timbers at top speed and increasing the 
daily output as rapidly as possible was dealt with at 
length. 

In this connection mention was made of two possi- 
bilities of increasing the volume of large flitches avail- 
able. The first method is to use two-piece flitches held 
with dowels and the second method is to accept a first 
class ‘quality of shortleaf pine. Mr. Sullivan said he 
believed that a large quantity of these flitches 24 inches 
and up could be secured from the Arkansas mills in 
particular. During the last few days in January the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau was called upon to 
furnish accurate figures on the yearly production of yel- 
low pine timbers suitable for the present specifications 
for ships. Following the receipt of some telegrams 
this letter was received from Edward N. Hurley, chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, relative to 
the wooden ship program: 

There is a strong feeling in the country that there is only 
enough lumber to complete 360 ships each year. ‘These fig- 
ures have been obtained from the different lumber agencies 
on the Pacific coast and other sections of the country. ‘The 
sooner you present some facts to counteract this information, 
the better it will be for the lumber industry. 

Personally, after nine months’ experience in building 
wooden ships, and in view of the fact that we have not re- 
ceived enough lumber to keep our program going, I feel that 
= = do everything that we possibly can toward getting 
"it is, up to the lumberman, if we can not get lumber we can 
not build ships, and so far the southern pine people have not 
produced suflicient timbers of large sizes to carry out our 
program. I am anxious to build as many wooden ships as 
possible, but as you know, it is impossible to do so unless we 
can secure the necessary timber. 

The report continued that this emphasizes the need of 
the industry supplying the necessary timber. It was 
pointed out, however, that a number of the southern 
pine producers and many practical boat builders have 
been and still are of the opinion that the Ferris type 
of vessel is not the best type both from the stand- 
point of a satisfactory ship and from the standpoint 
of one that is practical to build from southern yellow 
pine in the number desired. As an example of another 
type of wooden ship the report detailed the type being 
built by the National Shipbuilding Co., of Orange, 
Tex. Vessels built according to this design have a 
capacity of 5,000 tons but only call for a lumber schedule 
of 1,477,212 feet. The size of timbers are much smaller 
than those used in the vessels being built for the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation. An account of this type to- 
gether with the sizes of timbers used appeared on page 
34 of the Feb. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

After considering the ship problem mention was made 
of the requisitioning of large quantities of timbers in 
eastern yards for rush work. ‘The report said: ‘‘This 
action was taken upon the order of General Littell and 
he has remitted to the owners of the stock which has been 
requisitioned costs plus a specified yard handling cost; 
and, upon his orders the Southern Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau is being called upon to replace such of these stocks 
as the Government may specify, at the regular Govern- 
ment prices.’’ All of such orders will come directly 
thru the quartermaster’s department and be carefully 
checked so that the retail dealers will only receive a 
return of just such lumber as was taken by the Govern 
ment, 

Regarding the readjustment of prices on Government 
lumber the repert went into detail regarding the nego 
tiations covering the latter part of December and the 
first half of January. These transactions culminated on 
Jan. 27 with the following wire from the Washington 
office of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau: 

In conference with Dr. Hayney this afternoon developed 
following figures. Figures noted are simple averages of cost 
from seventeen mills which Federal Trade Commission has 01 
record for six months from June to November, inclusive. 
Average cost for month of June $11.02, for July $11.16, fo 
August $10.74, average for three months period $10.97 ; aver- 
age per month of September, $11.79, for October $12.19 ; aver 
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age for three months $12.06, which shows general increase for 
Jast three months named over first three of $1.09. These are 
complete costs, exclusive of stumpage and sales costs. If you 
desire hearing with Dr. Hayney can make necessary arrange- 
ments, and if there are any other figures you desire will 
endeavor to secure them. Please advise. 

The following reply was sent: 

Your message Saturday. Say to Dr. Hayney that we be- 
lieve comparative results seventeen mills are hardly repre- 
sentative. Southern Pine Association reports on 100 mills 
show total cost first three months $16.894; second period 
three months $18.430, increase of $1.536. Compared with 
Dr. Hayney’s figures, our figures 46.6 cents greater. Amount 
involved not great or material. Not our desire to be con- 
tentious or captious and do not think that hearing requiring 
attention commission necessary. For purpose establishing 
record desire file protest so as avoid precedent on ground to- 
wit: because of small number mills included in Dr. Hayney’s 
figures are not representative of actual conditions. Other- 
wise let matter rest as it is. Please show this message to Dr. 
Hayney and advise if the program will be agreeable to him. 

The matter has been followed up and Mr. Sullivan 
said, ‘‘I wish to assure you that we will continue to do 
our utmost to secure an increase in price commensurate 
with our increase in cost and I believe same will be 
promptly forthcoming. ’’ 

Under the head of ‘‘ Prospective Government Pur- 
chases’’ the report said that the present outlook is 
for a larger amount of business than was received in 
December and January. For the week ended Feb. 2 
orders for a total of 29,666,000 feet were received. For 
the week ended, Feb. 9, 16,649,000 feet were received. 
Included in these orders there has been a larger pro- 
portion of small stuff than has prevailed for some time. 
Also General Littell’s department has advised that it has 
at present orders for lumber entailed in the construe- 
tion of $290,000,000 worth of building, which will be 
placed as soon as possible. Among other things the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has been informed that 
it will be expected to furnish material for the construc- 
tion of about 650 barges requiring approximately 125,- 
000 feet to a barge. Another order is in prospect for 
about 10,000,000 feet of timbers and prime for the 
United States Government for the replacement of stocks 
in France and England that General Pershing borrowed 
from the British Government with the understanding that 
it would be replaced. Other sources that will call for 
the use of a lot of southern pine are industrial hous- 
ing projects, boxes, and the building of wharves and 
docks to increase shipping facilities. Also as the ex- 
peditionary force of the United States is enlarged a 
greater volume of lumber must move to France for the 
building of barracks, railroads and other purposes nec- 
essary to the proper maintenance of an army. The lum- 
ber and timber requirements of our Allies are also being 
handled in a large measure thru the emergency bureau 
and this business may be expected to expand provided 
ocean transportation facilities can be increased. 

Included in the report was a table showing the dis- 
tribution of orders up to Feb. 12. The total placed 
with east side mills up to that date was for 259,017,312 
feet and with the west side mills, the total was 319,748,- 
656, making a grand total of 578,765,968 feet. Another 
table gave a list of prices effective on Nov. 11, 1917, while 
another showed the distribution of ship schedules, the 
number of cars shipped on these schedules, the number 
of schedules finished and the number of schedifles or- 
dered. It is interesting to note that on Feb. 12 the total 
number placed amounted to 231, and that there had been 
fifty-seven finished. The report concluded with a finan- 
cial statement showing the following distribution of 
finances: 

MOUILOR MIDI G © 6. 5.5 <aii9:e.4:9- oe Wonsse pial ta-000: Vee oS ose asp $15,044.65 
Office expenses 4,371.1 

MCS SUPUITETS BNA BRUTE. o..05 0c ee cee ee cee 1,822.49 
RUCODED TY AN COLQDAGIO ss 6.6. 6:56 0.09 9.5:4.6:09:¢:0 ee a00 12,192.97 


Inspectors: salaries and expense...........0.+0005 2,442.50 
Per diem and expense: committees..........-..0065 4,408.36 
BP EMETR RT IEENNTN SAVIN 0 csica cs so “a sp 6 10-0. 6 ae 8 sw 149-6, 0109) oe 9 8,706.92 
AMD ov Ses 6 c51-615565s0)¢-4c5 dled 0, Fhe in sthbne See TL aU 233.31 





Total 


Wood Ship Director Talks 


J. O. Heyworth, director wood ship division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was next introduced. He 
conveyed a brief message to the convention from Chair- 
man Hurley of the Shipping Board, who expressed re- 
gret at his inability to attend the meeting. Then, ad- 
dressing himself to the subject assigned him—‘‘ What 
the Southern Lumbermen Must Do to Help the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation’’—he declared that 


No mam here need be ashamed of the production of south- 
ern pine for Government uses during the last six or seven 
months, The schedules for wooden ships call for 365,000,000 
feet of southern pine timbers. The demand has been coupled 
up with demands for material for many other Government 
activities. But the first need of the Government and _ the 
Allies is ships. Of the 365,000,000 feet, approximately 240,- 
000,000 feet have been delivered, but that does not provide 
for a like proportion of ships. Each ship schedule calls for 
417,000 feet of timbers. The framing timbers must be de- 
livered before the keels of the vessels can be laid and the 
frames built up. The other material can not be used until 
the timbers are delivered, It just piles up on the yards. 
Approximately 100,000,000 feet of framing timbers are need- 

4 Sdout 38,000,000 feet have been shipped, leaving 62,000,- 
00 feet to come. 

You have done well, but you have got to go a little bit 
more. You've got to come across. The Fleet Corporation 
has decided to order 48,000,000 feet of west Coast timber, 
leaving about 25,000,000 feet yet to come from southern 
pine, An order for another 10,000,000 feet from the west 
Coast is now being considered. When the west Coast owners 
were queried as to what they could do to help, their reply, 
eter one day’s consideration and consultation with Mr. 

loedell, 1'r,° Pickett and Mr. Wentworth, was that they 
could put 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 feet more—in addition to 
the 48,000,000 feet—on the cars by May 1. There were no 
geri no sidestepping. It will be up to the Government 
0 get those cars across the country. The other 12,000,000 


or 15,000,000 fee sf , . a Ried 70) > r 
before Mo > *t must be furnished by yellow pine, on o 


n ’ x4 . 
The Government report for 1916 on lumber production 
showed 


fect: A output as follows: Yellow pine, 15,000,000,000 
oak’ aft: 5.500.000,000 feet; cypress, 1.000.000.000 feet : 
Mme 20,000,000 feet—a total of 24,500,000,000 feet of 
feet Of Species suited to ship buflding. ‘The 650,000,000 
t heeded for wooden ships is less than 3 yercent of the 
country’s output. 
rm pambers are in the yard, it takes from nine to 
ve days » frame : . e ; 
to finish that ‘ship. up the frame and then three months 
ane not feel that we are unappreciative of what has been 
on tie “8 do not minimize the importance of making good 
June " ‘ig timbers. What can we do if we go thru May, 
or ly August and September still short of the timber 
"pst What will be the natural deduction? Why, 





that “they did not have the timber.’’ Do not let that rest! 

The ship yards are in good shape; there’s plenty of labor 
and equipment there. The plans are settled. It’s up to all 
of us to keep that material coming in. 

Mr. Haynen has been at it hard, with a good drive. He 
has a big territory and needs the coédperation of you all. 
Every man must put all he’s got into this last lap and get 
out his part of the framing timbers for the yards. 

Mr. Piez is at work on the steel ship side of the program. 
I want to say to you fellows that you’ve been thru too much 
trouble and too much hardship in the production of these 
timbers to lay down to any man that ever made steel. 

A word about comparative efficiency. In the Maine ship 
yards about sixty-five to ninety men are employed to the 
ship. A good quota farther down the coast is from 100 to 
110 or 125. in Florida 160 men are worked, and on the 
west Coast about 200 men. But progress on the west coast 
is about four times as rapid as on the Gulf or Atlantic coast. 
It cannot all be debited to the contractor. Draw your own 
conclusions, 

We are started now on the back stretch. ‘There's plenty 
of time even now to come down and go under the wire with 
the wooden ship a success. If you do not, I will not be 
responsible for what the people of the country will think of 
the wooden ship. It’s not square for you or for any man 
to permit the industry to receive a black eye of that kind. 
I say this in full confidence, because I know you are going 
to make good, If there is anything the Fleet Corporation 
can do to help, we’ll go more than half way. 


WILL SEE IT THRU 


Chairman Sullivan expressed the meeting’s apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Heyworth’s message and ealled for diseus- 
sion or inquiries. 

Mr. HeywortH: Mr. Crowell, Mr. Nelson and.Mr. Me- 
Gowan on the Gulf coast districts will try to meet the 
lumbermen in a reasonable way and perhaps agree to sub- 
stitutions in a small way here and there where it is possible. 
But we can not make any big changes at this time on the 
present number and type of ships. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: I’m going to promise for you all that 
we’re going thru with this. It took us some time to get 
under way, but we’ve got a good start. We must get out 
the proper percentage of big timbers. We must search our 
woods and everybody else’s woods. If we do not, somebody 
else will. Wood Beal is going over the territory west of the 
river, clothed with full authority. Ile knows where the big 
trees are—has a personal, speaking acquaintance with every 
tree in the whole country, 

Mr. HAYNEN: Let me say to you lumbermen that we 
will call on the mills for the aid of their logging superin- 
tendents in the search for the big trees and we want you 
to feel that your superintendents must be assigned to help 
in the search, 

Mr. Lone: It strikes me that Mr, Heyworth’s assurance 
of his disposition to meet us half way deserves recognition. 
Hle can not be more thoughtful of us than we shall be of 
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the Fleet Ccrporation. When it makes its race to meet 
us half way, let us be sure that we do not pass each other 
on the road, 

Captain White inquired regarding progress of ship 
construction. 

Mr, HerywortH: ‘There should be fifty-three wooden ships 
ready for sea by June 1, and sixty to seventy thirty days 
later, with from 200 to 236 hulls in the water by June 30. 
The number of hulls launched does not convey an intelligent 
impression. It will take thirty days per ship to equip. 
There should be about 140 empty ways by June 80, 

Mr. Keith inquired about steel ship progress. Mr. 
Heyworth had no information to present on that subject. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I understand that Mr. Heyworth is to 
gather information regarding plans for building a different 
type of ship, requiring smaller size timbers. If smaller 
timbers were used we should have enough for 500 to 600 
ships. But what we are driving at now is to get out the 
ships of the present type. We must finish the job of 
getting them into the water and into service first. 


Mr. KeirH: How many wooden ships are scheduled for 
construction ? 


Mr. HeyworruH: Four hundred and 
should be in the water by June 30 


Mr. KeitH: We must fill the schedules at the earliest 
possible moment. The Government can depend on the south- 
ern lumbermen to that extent, 


THE PERILS OF DEMOCRACY 


The chair then called upon J. H. Kirby, who explained 
that his subject, ‘‘ Perils of Democracy,’’ was assigned 
without consulting him, but he was a believer in ‘‘ obey- 
ing orders’’ and would respond as best he could. And 
he did. 

The national tendency toward socialism must be, he 
said, a matter of deep concern to every thoughtful 
citizen. He summarized the development of the Federal 
constitution, the differences of thought among the Gov- 
ernment’s founders, the conflict between the centralized 
government ideal of Hamilton and the Jeffersonian con- 
cept of local self-government by the States in all local 
affairs. The first ten amendments attested the desire 


thirty-four; 200 


of the fathers to safeguard the rights of the individual 
and the State; they are often termed the Bill of Rights, 
the tenth expressly declaring that all powers not granted 
to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, were reserved to the States. 





For substantially 130 years this constitution has served 
us, showing how wisely the fathers builded. Said Mr. 
Kirby: 


In my judgment the American Government attained the 
high position it now occupies by adhering strictly to the 
lines set by the fathers. They set up a Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. They defined its 
powers under a written document and until now we have 
always had respect for that document. But where are we 
today? How many of you in this room would be willing 
to say that in Washington today there is any respect for 
that clear declaration in that Bill of Rights that the citizen 
shall not be deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, or that other declaration that “private 
property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation”? Who is there in high place to preach this 
doctrine today? Who is there to stand for the liberties of 
the citizen, as proclaimed in the constitution, in the en- 
joyment of the savings from his toil and in the free use 
of the property he may acquire? 

Thoughtful men all over this republic are in great distress 
of mind because the foundations of liberty are being under- 
mined. We have come into a period of class rule and by a 
very small class at that. All political power in this country 
is attempted to be exercised by one organization—the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. ‘Their representatives appear at 
the doors of Congress and demand a ransom of $50,000,000 
or they will wreck society. The ransom is granted. There 
is a Department of Labor at Washington presided over by a 
man, a very good one no doubt he is, but his whole thought 
seems to be how he can serve the American Federation of 
Labor by driving the toilers of this country into that organ- 
ization. You and I believe that if the toilers of this nation 
with our unassimilated foreign population were organized 
to the extent that the American Federation of Labor seeks 
to organize them and to the extent that our own Depart- 
ment of Labor, supported by taxes wrung from the people, 
seem to wish them organized, we, in this world crisis, would 
be as helpless as Russia. 

America is menaced today not more by Prussian militarism, 
as frightful as that menace is, than by the philosophy, if 
it can be dignified by such a name, of the Russian bolsheviki. 
But all the bolsheviki are not in Russia; there are those 
posing in this country as Sociallsts and there are those 
which constitute a dangerous number of the rank and file 
of the American Federation of Labor who have no patience 
with our institutions, no belief in our ideals, no respect for 
our history, and in whose hearts no noble emotions are en- 
kindled by our flag. This element, cotperating with the 
perecees of demagogues in our public life, will sooner or 
ater involve us in revolutions and sooner or later destroy 
the republic organized and instituted by our fathers. 

Our Government said to Mexico, when General Huerta was 
believed to have usurped the office of president of that re- 
public, that 85 percent of the people of Mexico never had 
a look-in in the management of their domestic affairs. This 
was denounced as an intolerable condition, but it seems that, 
in matters of legislation in our own country affecting the 
industrial progress of the nation, 90 per cent of the people 
of America never get a look-in. When the American Federa- 
tion of Labor pops the whip members of Congress seem to 
tremble. Why? Not because they are lacking in patriotism, 
because my belief is that all of them desire to do the will 
of their people. They tremble because it is the only voice 
they can hear, Outside of the political parties themselves 
the only active political organization in this country is the 
American Federation of Labor, and it is the effectiveness 
of organization that gives it such enormous, unfair and 
dangerous power over the political destiny of the republic, 

The American Federation of Labor, while professing patriot- 
ism in this world crisis and the desire to codjperate. with the 
Government in winning the war, is in my section more active 
than at any time in the past in fomenting discord. There 
are some great oll fields located over in southeast Texas. 
The product of these fields, as well as the product of all 
other American fields, is relied on by this Government and 
by our Allies in this war for the fuel and Inbricants, In 
this situation the American Federation of Labor saw its op- 
portunity. Thousands of men are engaged in this industry. 
They were operating upon a higher wage scale than was 
being paid by any industry in that section of country. 
Common labor was receiving a wage of $3.60 a day, while 
the more skilled were receiving $4 and $5 a day with drillers 
from $7.50 to $10 a day, dependent upon their experience 
and skill, The toilers in this industry were prosperous and 
happy. I imagine the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor saw in this prosperity an opportunity to increase 
their revenues and provide further funds for the walking 
delegate and other parasites necessary to the promotion of 
the organization and who must be patd by the sweat of the 
toiler’s face. Whether this was their purpose or not, they 
came to that territory to organize the men, They recog- 
nized that this world demand for the product of these fields 
made it an inviting location for their activity, They suc 
ceeded in organizing these tollers. There was no claim that 
they were underpaid, and could not be in good conscience ; 
there was no claim that they had any grievance against 
their employers, at least none had been previously heard of, 
but they were fat wage earners and, therefore, they would 
be important to the financial purposes of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Effect of Organization 


When they were organized they quit work. Their em- 
ployers appealed to them to return, pointing out that it was 
a patriotic duty. This they declined to do. Their employers 
proceeded to fill their places. Then they filed with. their 
employers certain demands, which could not be considered, 
and the Mediation Board, presided over by Secretary Wilson 
of the President’s cabinet, sent representatives into that 
territory to adjust what was claimed to be a labor difference. 
It is a matter of public history that they failed utterly. 
The oil fields are being operated as in normal times with a 
full quota of men, but not many of the old employees who 
prospered in this work are now engaged. But the American 
Federation of Labor had its fling and the Department of 
Labor at Washington had its fling and the Mediation Board 
had its fling, and all that was accomplished was a sting 
of bitterness in many hearts, suffering for a few and the 
temporary suspension of the activities of an industry indis- 
pensable to our success in winning the war. 

Another instance coming directly under my observation was 
in the ship yards of Beaumont, Tex. These yards had com- 
tracts with the Government for much-needed ships. Em- 
ployers and employees alike went at the work of speeding 
up the building of these ships with patriotism in their hearts 
and zeal in their souls. Each was glad that he was doing 
something to help his nation to win the war. The yards were 

aying a wage scale based on $4.12 a day for common labor 
or ten hours’ work. Ordinary carpenters were receiving 
$3.60 a day for ten hours’ work, Men of more skill received 
even higher pay. All were prosperous, en a | was happy; 
but it was an opportunity for the American Federation of 
Labor, so they sought it. Their organizers hit Beaumont. 
They went among the men and told them they must demand 
an &-hour day with a minimum wage of $4 a day with time 
and a half for overtime. At first the men said no, that 
they were satisfied with what they were doing and what 
they were receiving and did not want to participate in any 
strike or other labor trouble. They were told by the organ- 
izers that no such thing would occur; that the Department 
of Labor in Washington was unalterably committed to an 
8-hour day for all industry and that, therefore, the Gov 
crnment would stand behind them in their demand; that the 
increased pay would not come out of the pockets of their 
employers because each of their employers was building ships 
for the Government and the contract for these ships speci- 
fied the wage scale with a clause stipulating that in the event 
of any increase in the wage scale the price of the ships 
should be increased accordingly; so the pay would be from 
the public treasury and not from the pockets of thei 
employers, All they had to do was to respect the wish of 
the Department of Labor at Washington and demand an 
8-hour day and the Pacific coast wage minimum, which was 
$4 for common labor for eight hours with time and a half 
for overtime. They fixed the 17th of January to demand this 
new scale. When the day arrived only about 260 out of 
more than 1200 men quit work. ‘Their places were filled 
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promptly with other men and beyond the few hours of 
inconvenience in installing the other men in the positions 
vacated, there was no interruption of the work at these 
ship yards, but there was a so-called strike on and mediation 
was demanded, so that we have in Beaumont today instead 
of the happy conditions which prevailed prior to Jan. 17 
a few men out of employment with bitterness in their hearts 
and appeals pending before the Washington Government. 

All of you know of the labor troubles in the sawmill dis- 
tricts of the Pacific coast. You also know that the American 
bolsheviki are more numerous on the Pacific coast than in 
any other section of the republic except in the large cities. 
In the last twenty years they have had few periods of in- 
dustrial peace in that country. The I. W. W. have been 
dominant in most of their contests, but of late it seems that 
the American Federation of Labor is taking the lead. You 
will recall that recently Secretary William B. Wilson, of the 
President’s cabinet, and who I believe is president of the 
Mediation Board, visited the sawmill districts of the Pacific 
coast and upon his return recommended to President Wilson 
that an executive order be issued placing the sawmills of 
that territory on an 8-hour day. Since the mills of the South 
are competitors with the mills of the Pacific coast the next 
step would naturally be an effort to establish an 8-hour 
day in the mills and woods of our section. No doubt many 
of you protested to your Government against this effort of 
Secretary Wilson to demoralize the lumber industry in the 
South. I filed a protest by wire and based it upon the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

a No labor troubles presently exist in the sawmill districts 
of the South. 

2. An &-hour day in sawmills, where each day’s supply 
of raw material must be prepared and hauled on that day, 
is impracticable if not impossible. 

8. It would be an economic crime to compel able-bodied 
men to remain in idleness part of the time when they are 
willing and anxious to work. 

. It is seditious and ought to be criminal for men to try 
to limit the production of any southern sawmills in this war 
period when the operation of the mills is so necessary in 
speeding up the work of building ships. 

5. The American farmer presently buys nearly 50 percent 
of the output of southern mills and in normal periods he 
consumes more. It would be discrimination against him to 
compel him to pay an outrageous price for the building ma 
terial he must have in order that the Department of Labor 
may satisfy its foolish convictions upon the subject of an 
8-hour day. 

Where the Farmer Comes In 

In every contest between labor and capital the result of 
which would have effect to increase the cost to the farmer 
of the things he must buy, whether that be goods, trans 
portation, facilties used in marketing or what not, the farmer 
should demand and should have a seat at the table. He 
will never get it unless he does demand it, and if he should 
demand it he will get it. This is the only kind of mediation 
that will be effective in promoting the general good. It is 
the only kind of adjustment of contests between labor and 
capital which will not be discriminatory and hurtful. 

t is out of the ground that the wealth of the surviving 
nation must come. It is the farm that supports the fabric 
of society. The gold and silver mine will pinch out; oil 
sands will cease to yleld their treasure; lumber forests will 
be devoured by hungry mills, but the American farm will 
stand as long as the earth shall endure. The cities will 
become congested and anarchy will find in them places of 
refuge; imported ignorance and venality, communism and 
hate will hold ow] meetings in dark halls and plan the de- 
struction of orderly government. But not so in the agricul- 
tural districts. Where plenty rewards contented and honest 
toil and nature sings its eternal harmonies in the ears of 
men there is no rebellion against constituted authority. no 
riot against the law, no tempest of communism. The farm 
house is the home of peace and patriotism. It is the hope 
of the republic. It has always been the retreat of heroes, 
the asylum of sages, the temple of the muse and the Gibraltar 
of happiness. The pursuit of agriculture paints the glow of 
health upon the cheek of its fair daughters and weaves the 
steel of Hercules into the arms of its sons and the spirit 
of democracy and justice into the hearts of all, These form 
the true basis of American stability and peace and constitute 
the rock upon which the waves of imported ignorance and 
anarchy must break. To him, the American farmer, we must 
look to preserve the republic; to enforce justice; to maintain 
equal opportunity for all and special privilege to none; to 
hold fast to the principles revered by the fathers and insure 
the blessings of liberty to us and to our posterity. 


Long and hearty applause followed Mr. Kirby’s ad 
dress. Mr. Hines moved that it be spread upon the ree 
ords in full and that copies be submitted to every farm 
journal in the United States. This was carried. 

Mr. Sullivan announced that tentative plans were mak- 
ing to have a committee of the association visit Wash- 
ington March 6 to 11 to consult and assist the Federal 
Trade Commission in adjusting the new price basis with 
the Government for the material it may require. There 
was some uncertainty about the previous adjustment. 


SYMPOSIUM ON TRADE SUBJECTS 


He then announced a symposium on trade prospects, 
calling on Mr. Keith for an expression. 

Mr. Keith noted a difference of opinion regarding 
present market conditions, between members of the in- 
dustry and economists of acknowledged standing. Some 
of them felt that all unnecessary building should be dis 
couraged during the war period. But the question arose 
as to what should be termed necessary and what should 
be termed unnecessary construction. New demand is de 
veloping steadily thru the war activities. For example, 
he cited the call for crating shipments in export, for 
industrial housing, for improvement of transport facili 
ties where ‘the rail properties had been permitted to run 
down. The country trade is strengthening by reason 
of the farmers’ prosperity. Shortage and high prices 
of steel for city buildings tended to increase call for 
lumber and timber construction, tho the latter was ham 
pered by shortage of timbers. He foresaw no lack of 
demand, but possible difficulty in seeuring material to 
meet demand. 

Mr. Hines reviewed market conditions and tendencies 
as far back as 1879, when he became identified with 
the lumber industry, pointing out some apparent incon- 
sistencies in current market conditions. An interesting 
feature of his rapid-fire summary was his statement that 
he had recently purchased from a southern mill 6-inch 
No. 2 common at a price which figured out $21.50 f. 0. b. 
mill, whereas the Government was getting the same mate- 
rial, from the same mill and others, at $19 f.0.b. mill, 
showing that the Government is paying considerably less 
than current quotations in the commercial market for 
this stock. 

Discussion of market conditions and outlook continued 
until adjournment for the afternoon. 


TUESDAY NIGHT SESSION 


On Tuesda; evening the association members and their 
friends listened to an address by Dr. Hermann Von 
Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., consulting engineer of the 
association. Dr. Von Schrenk’s address, which dealt in 
part with some experiments conducted under his direction 
during the year, was illystrated by stereopticon slides. 


His address was entitled ‘‘Recent Development of Wood 
Construction in Relation to Fire Hazard,’’ but his re- 
marks were almost entirely confined to a discussion of 
means of treating shingles with a fire retardent and sim- 
ilar to his recent address at the Shingle Congress at 
Seattle, Wash. 

An interesting series of moving pictures was also 
shown, including views of mahogany logging operations 
from the stump to the sawmill. Others showed the Moore 
rotary stump puller in operation and still others showed 
the Bell track-laying machine at work. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN.] 

NeEw OrLEANS, La., Feb. 20.—The second day’s session 
found the attendance and interest sustained. 

Secretary Rhodes read the following telegram: 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Southern Pine Association: 
West coast manufacturers, regretting their inability to be 
represented at your annual meeting, due to serious labor 
troubles, extend their best wishes for a successful meeting 
and for continued, close, cojperative relationship between the 
southern pine and Douglas fir industries. 

Continued agitation on the part of official Washington 
has developed a more serious labor situation than that of 
last summer. ‘This industry has been constantly nagged and 
harassed by socialistic professors, speculators in philosophy, 
theorists having poetical ideas of political economy and by 
former walking delegates from mine workers’ unions, all of 
whom under the guise of mediation have been guilty of agita- 
tion that parallels the radicalism of the I. W. W. Rather 
than have a complete tieup of our industry at this critical 
period of war industry, a great many of our operators will 
undoubtedly go to a basic 8-hour day very shortly. This may 
be by Government order in which a uniform wage scale will 
be established, wages to be computed on the hourly basis. This 
action should eliminate the necessity of any legislative action 
by Congress looking toward a national 8-hour day, lumber in- 
dustry wages now averaging higher than ship yard wages 
in this section, with common labor at from $3.50 to $4. 

Ropert B. ALLEN 
Report of Transportation Committee 

Secretary Rhodes here read the report of the transpor- 
tation committee. 

The transportation committee had a very busy year, 
because of the many important matters related to trans 
portation that came up during that time. Four meetings 
were held, all being well attended. 

The report first dealt with the developments in the re- 
classification case, Docket 8131, and deseribed somewhat 
in detail the tentative conclusions submitted from time to 
time by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the ac 
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tion taken by the transportation committee. The report 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission has now 
evolved a uniform lumber list which the committee be- 
lieves will meet with the general approval of lumber man- 
ufacturers, with possibly a few exceptions. The belief 
was expressed, however, that the proposed plan of basing 
lumber rates on car capacity and loading is at least re- 
moved from immediate consideration, altho it is probable 
that further hearings will be held. 

The activities of the transportation committee in ref- 
erence to Docket 1050, known as the reconsignment case, 
were outlined and it was said that the committee was in- 
strumental in having the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association’s transportation committee adopt reso- 
lutions calling on the Railroads War Board to, as a war 
measure, prohibit reconsignment conditionally. Such an 
order was issued on Jan. 5, 1918, by A. H. Smith, eastern 
regional director, to the presidents of all railroads in 
Official Classification Territory, and while this has caused 
a great deal of opposition it is not thought that Mr. 
Smith will rescind this order. 

The committee took an active part in combating the 15 
percent rate advance asked by all of the carriers, and in 
supporting the claims of southern pine shippers one of the 
most exhaustive analyses ever prepared was submitted, 
showing the relative yields of the carriers of the southern 
and eastern lumber tonnage as compared with ‘‘all traf- 
fic’’ and as contrasted with the specific commodities. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of these data, it is significant 
that the carriers of the South withdrew their original 
demand for a 15 percent increase on lumber, amending 
their request to 1 cent per hundred pounds up to Ohio 
River crossings. 

The value of statistics of railways was clearly demon- 
strated in the 15 percent advance case. In fact, much of 
the valuable testimony was based upon these statistics and 
the association committee with the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and affiliated. associations, has 
joined in a petition to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, urging that the carriers be required to resume re- 
porting on the following points: 1—Number of tons 
hauled; 2—Total revenue earned; 8—Total ton miles. 
These basic figures to be given for all the so-called basic 


commodities, together with the ‘‘all traffic.’’ The report 
said that it is evident that the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission is favorably inclined toward this request, tho 
no definite action has been taken as yet. 

After commenting upon the work done in looking «fter 
the interests of the association members in the export 
free time case, the car stake question was discussed at 
length, together with the attendant bulkheading problem, 
and the decreased dunnage allowance sought by the south- 
eastern lines. These matters are all up before the Inter 
state Commerce Commission for final decision, and the 
same is true regarding the attempt of certain carriers to 
increase the lumber minimum to 40,000 pounds. 

Special tribute was paid to the invaluable assistance 
rendered by F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., in connection 
with the passage of the Esch bill, and the report concluded 
with the statement that the committee sees no reason for 
believing that southern manufacturers will secure excep 
tions from the general embargoes applicable to all traffic, 
except possibly in the instance of Government material. — 


Conservation by an Authority 


President Keith introduced J. B. White, of Kansas 
City, Mo., as the ‘‘ Nestor of the lumber industry.’’ 

“*T note with a feeling of sadness,’’ said Mr. White, 
‘‘that only one lumberman besides myself is here today 
who was here in 1890, and only five including newspaper 
men, It is a new crowd, facing new conditions, and not 
the most favorable conditions. I wonder what the future 
will bring to us.’? 

Taking up the subject of conservation, he said the time 
had come when every lumberman must consider it and do 
his part. When ship building is over, he said, it will 
take fifty years to grow the trees that have gone into the 
ships, continuing : 

To finish what we have undertaken will take about all the 
big trees we’ve got left. We see forests being depleted and 
prices rising ; we must do what we can to stop forest fires and 
to begin reforestation. ‘The association should employ an 
expert forester to give us counsel. When his reports come in 
to this body they will be reflected by legislation in some of 
the States. Nothing will pay better than to take care of the 
forests and stop fires. 

The trees grow faster than we think. During my visits 
to Europe I studied forest conditions and measured forest 
growth. I visited an Italian forest north of Florence, 48 
years old, that ran 30,000 feet to the acre. With our greater 
rainfall in the South and on the Pacific Coast, what could we 
do? But reforestation is a national question. European for- 
ests are planted and cultivated by taxation from citizens. 
I am glad to note that our own legislatures are beginning to 
take a more intelligent view of this matter. 

Mr. Keith read the report of the committee on account- 
ing and statistics. It thanked those subscribers who 
promptly and thoroly replied to requests for information 
and expressed the hope that all would give full codpera- 
tion by monthly rendition of cost and statistical data. 
During the year the committee was summoned to confer- 
ence with various Government departments and found it 
dangerous to talk generalties or quote statistical data 
which were inconclusive or not representative. The com- 
mittee attempted to adhere strictly to facts and feels 
that it has retained or developed the confidence of depart- 
ments and by reason of its compilations has protected the 
interests of the association membership. The compara- 
tive cost statement developed during the year from sev- 
enty-eight to 100 reporting mills covered over three and a 
half billion feet shipped. This indicates progress but it 
is not yet representative, covering only about half the 
output of the association members. Cost sheets develop 
apparent inconsistencies in the handling of several fac 
tors, there being no uniformity in charging of stumpage 
into lumber cost, the charges ranging from $2 to $10, log 
seale. The report said that it is unnecessary to spend 
time arguing why stumpage should be charged at replace- 
ment values. The report continued: 


We urge you to be entirely consistent, making your books 
and your own private cost statements reflect consumption 
of stumpage at replacement value. The trade commission’s 
cost findings, just published, indicate stumpage charges 
ranging from $1.63 to $7.32 per thousand feet board measure. 
You would not be satisfied to sell your stumpage on $1.63 
basis; why conduct your book values on such a basis? You 
must be frank and honest in handling this subject; it is 
just as unfair to industry to conduct our books on the basis 
of undervalues as on the basis of overstated values. We 
can not say what the true replacement value is, but the 
records of fifty-five sales of southern pine stumpage in 1917 
indicate that a reasonable market value was $7, log scale, 
tho this is not the average of said sales, which ranged from 
$2.75 to $11. Other conditions than price affect values; 
purchase for new operation or land included within hold 
ings which could be offered in no other direction, or, stump 
age offering opportunity to extend life of property without 
additional capital investment or development costs. Our judg- 
ment is that replacement or reasonable market value should 
be figured on first purchase for entirely new operations. 

Also there is a lack of uniformity in the charge for de 
preciation. A correct charge for depreciation is as essential 
as a correct charge for labor and supplies. We are short- 
sighted unless we plan to make our operations return the 
value of our manufacturing plant. The members of the com 
mittee have discussed the fundamental principles of Cunt 
accounting with various Government departments and find no 
difference of opinion between the thoughts above and of the 
members of departments when these matters have been dis- 
cussed. 


Attention was called by the report to the printed hook- 
let dealing with the income and war excess profit taxes. 
The income tax law of September, 1916, clearly gives the 
right to revalue stumpage ete. to market value of March 
1, 1913. Unless the lumberman enters assets of value of 
that date and in turn credits an account entitled ‘‘ Surplus 
to March 1, 1913,’’ he endangers to stockholders the fair 
and proper accounting of his operations. The report con 
tinued: 

We believe, for purposes of figuring war excess ghvoe 
invested capital should include the following: capital stock, 
eash paid in; earned surplus and undivided profits ; ee 
for plant accounts. The time for filing returns is extender 
to April 1 and we hope to give you more definite sugges 
tions. Meanwhile, we will be glad to open a question ste 
and receive communications from any subscribers relative 
to accounting and income tax returns. 

The year witnessed progress in the compilation of actam 
sales, said the report. Sales records are being publishes 
of mills aggregating an outturn of about 3,500,000,00' 
feet, thru the following statistical exchanges: Hatties- 
burg, Miss., 27 mills; Kansas City, 25 mills; Alexandria, 
La., 24 mills; Little Ro2k, Ark., 13 mills. It also in: judes 
several mills that are not association subscribers. New 
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exchanges are now being organized at Birmingham and 
Houston. The value of this statistical record can not be 
overestimated as the information is essential for the pur- 
pose of distributing average cost of production to various 
items and of distributing any average price the Govern- 
ment may fix or permit the industry to fix to the items of 
production. The many problems that have arisen since 
the nation entered the war may result in the establishment 
of a bureau of lumber economies for the entire industry. 
The committee has planned the creation of a bureau of 
accounting having for its aim the establishment of thoro 
cost accounting methods in the office of every subscriber, 
and hopes that the members will codperate fully in the 
development of thoroness and uniformity. The time has 
come when the industry must have an accurate, thoro 
analysis of its operation. It will be far better to work 
out and prove the desirability of methods than to neglect 
the subject until possibly compelled to adopt some method 
worked out by the Government departments which will 
not fit the industry so well. 

Mr. Keith then read the pamphlet on ‘‘Cost Distribu- 
tion Plan,’’ that gave in detail methods of arriving at 
the cost of production of separate grades and the relation 
of the cost to the price obtained. 

A discussion by Mr. Long and Mr. Keith followed. 


Report of Terms of Sale Committee 


Mr. Rhodes read the terms of sale committee’s report. 

The report of the terms of sale committee was brief 
and rather general in character, pending a discussion of 
the subject by those present. The several meetings were 
described at which universal terms of sale were discussed 
concluding with the advice of counsel to the effect that 
the Southern Pine Association could not legally ask its 
subseribers to adopt uniform terms of sale. However, on 
Oct. 10, at a meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago, it 
was decided to announce uniform terms of payment to be 
adopted by all of the associations of lumber manufactur- 
ers affiliated with the national organization. 

For this purpose a temporary committee was appointed, 
upon which the Southern Pine Association was repre- 
sented by W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La. This com- 
mittee approved and drew up the following universal 
terms of sale: 

Cash less 1 percent on net as per invoice after deducting 
freight and inspection fees, or sixty-day acceptance, both from 
date of invoice, to be mailed within fifteen days from date 
thereof. If car has not arrived, 90 percent of invoice must 
be settled for less estimated freight as per above and balance 
settled net upon arrival of car. 

This action was approved by the board of directors of 
the Southern Pine Association at a meeting the following 
day and the terms were submitted to subscribers by letter 
ballot. 

At present, the report continued, there are about a 
dozen firms that have undertaken to enforce these terms, 
but much opposition from retailers and associations has 
been encountered. The committee’s report expressed the 
opinion that this opposition is caused by the purpose and 
effect of the new terms not being thoroly understood. 

The report continued that it has been suggested that 
the entire matter of terms of sale be referred to the trade 
relations committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but until the manufacturers can de- 
cide for themselves what terms they intend to ask, the 
committee did not believe that any good could be accom- 
plished by such action. 

The report closed with one recommendation, that the 
association eliminate the open account and insist on trade 
acceptances. In explanation of this, the report said: 
‘This committee is of the opinion that this can be legally 
done and especially so in view of the attitude of the 
Federal Reserve Board with reference to this subject.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes then explained that a legal complication 
had arisen in connection with the Texas laws covering 
the subject. The opinions of counsel differed. The as- 
sociation had cleared its records by issuing a cireular 
to avoid any possible conflict with the law. 

Mr. Hines, as chairman of the terms of sale committee 
of the National association, reported some difference of 
views among the component associations regarding sale 
terms. Several favored, and he thought it might be well, 
to change to 60 days from date of invoice with 1 percent 
off for cash within five days after arrival of car. He saw 
no good reason for allowing 2 percent. 

Dr. George 8. Sexton, Shreveport, La., delivered an in 
spirational, patriotic address on ‘‘ Providence, Pine and 
Patriotism.’? He prefaced his-‘remarks with a tribute to 
lumbermen. He said: 

For some years I have been engaged in the benevolent field. 
In the last twelve years I have collected more than $1,500,000 
to be spent for the good of the other fellow. Of that total 
75 percent has come from lumbermen. I want to pay honor 
to you. Men only do big things for the other fellow when 
they are so environed as to have big thought for themselves. 
I find that the lumberman, if he does anything, does a big 
thing. During December I visited forty-three sawmills in 
the interest of ship building and feel I know the millmen of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. I do not believe there is another 
body of men in America who are showing more of patriotism, 
devotion and readiness to serve the nation in this crisis 
than are the men of the Southern Pine Association. If the 
Government allows laws to pass that will handicap you, it 
will be doirig something to handicap the interests of men who 
are fighting hard to win this great war. 

Gentlemen, this is the greatest hour the world ever saw. 
A new world is being born. The purposes and plans of the 
Man of Galilee are about to be realized. Tyranny is making 
tts last stand, and when it is overthrown, as it will be, right 
will reign instead of might and justice and mercy will be 
the portion of all. It is not a struggle of war between na- 
tions, but a death struggle between two principles of govern- 
ment—democracy and autocracy. , 

The entire world is set in battle array. If we win civil- 
ization will be advanced a hundred years. If Kaiserism 
wins, darkness of 500 years will come upon us as fog at 
midnight. 

Now is the day of America’s opportunity. I believe that 
America is divinely appointed to serve humanity in this war. 
From the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers until now God has 
been getting us ready for it. Fifty years ago we were not 
ready; our coal fields were hidden; our fountains of oil 
buried; machinery for utilizing these resources had not 
been made and men had not come together in great organiza- 
tions sufficient to control them. Now we are ready. To meet 
he cost of war America’s wealth has been mobilized. Trusts, 
combines, great commercial organizations which in years past 
Some feared to be a curse are now seen to be blessings in 


disguise. America’s great masters of finance have shown 
themselves patriotic. In a material sense America is ready, 
and we are in the conflict until it is won. With the noble 
French at Verdun we cry, “They shall not pass.” We are 
living in the greatest day of the world, and it is great be- 
cause of the men and women who, thinking not of them- 
selves, are willing to give all for the good of others. In 
the philosophy of the Man of Galilee, we are taught that 
he that is greatest is the servant of all and that whosoever 
would lose his life shall save it. More men and women today 
measure up to that standard than ever before. 


Dr. Sexton was loudly applauded and in response read a 
poem by A. T, Richardson, a Fullerton, La., lumberman. 
Mr. Hemingway moved that copies be printed for general 
distribution. President Keith in thanking Dr. Sexton 
promised it would be done. At this point recess was 
taken for lunch. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Judge Lucas, the association’s counsel, was then intro- 
duced. ‘‘I came here a conservative,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
after hearing John Kirby’s speech, I fear I will go home 
a strong radical.’’ He was deeply impressed by the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Kirby and Dr. Sexton. Reviewing the 
association’s work he said it had kept faith for four years 
and had ‘done nothing that any man could truthfully 
accuse. He said: 


I think we are coming to a point where there will be a re- 
action in this country in defense of our constitutional guaran- 
tees. I do not share John Kirby’s fears, but I have only 
one criticism to offer: He should make that speech in every 
Texas town and say, “If you will send me to the Senate, 
those are the principles I will represent.” 

Maybe you have not measured fully up as an _ associa- 
tion in that you have not stood up and defended those prin- 
ciples, saying, “I will dare to lead where any man will fol- 
low,” in calling the people of this country back to sound and 
sane principles in the future. 

Gentlemen, your association is following the straight and 
narrow path. Do not be led aside by the siren voice of oppor- 
tunity. Do not forget your foundation principles. Stand 
erect as you have these four years past and I will stand 
sponsor for you. 


Clement 8. Ucker, of the Southern Settlement & Devel 
opment Organization, spoke on ‘‘ Obligations Imposed by 
Ownership of Cutover Lands’’ describing land conditions, 
migrations in the past of the land hungry people, con- 
centration of population in cities, crop production ete. 
The time has come when the world needs idle acres of 





R. A. LONG, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Who Took an Active Part in the Discussions 


Gulf and South Atlantic States, including 76,000,000 acres 
of cutover lands. While no legal obligation is upon the 
owner to do more than he has done hitherto, Mr, Ucker 
thinks that the present conditions impose a moral obliga 
tion. He said: 


This is essentially an era of service. Sooner or later those 
who. are unable to satisfy land hunger from the remaining 
public domain will turn to and should be brought to the 
fertile cut-over areas of the South. Lands should be classi- 
fied thus: 

Class A—Those immediately available for general agricul- 
ture. 

Class B---Those adapted to grazing and where practicable, 
reforestation. 

Class C—-Those which will not be during our generation fit 
for either farming or grazing; those I would devote to re- 
forestation. 

Who will defray reforestation expense? My personal con- 
clusion is that the State must either remit taxation for a 
period of forty years, or else owners must relinquish them to 
the State for taxation and the State must face the necessity 
of engaging in reforestation—unless we are going to allow 
the owners or their agents to exploit poorer areas for prac- 
tical development to unsuspecting home seekers. 

So far as the more fertile and adaptable areas are con- 
cerned they should be put into the hands of actual settlers 
for general agricultural purposes as rapidly as there are appli- 
eants to people them. ‘The primary move, which by every 
consideration is fraught with expectation of profit must come 
from the land owners themselves, acting unitedly, concertedly 
and with persistent purpose and sustained effort. 

War has furnished a new phase. The nation is mobilizing 
its manhood, a million, two million, or maybe even five mil- 
lion. Experience of all wars teaches that the majority of the 
soldiers will never return to sedentary life. Why not prepare 
to give them homesteads? The approximate 300,000,000 
acres remaining in Gulf and South Atlantic homesteads is 
only a great body of low price lands capable of high develop 
ment. It is under private ownership. Neither Federal nor 
State Governments are legally obligated to meet this problem, 
but to my mind there is tremendous moral obligation. The 
national House recently refused to consider this matter at this 
time, holding we are now mostly concerned with the winning 
of the war. I apprehend the question will not down. Eng- 
land has foreseen and is preparing for it, thru a commission 
headed by Sir Rider Haggard. We ought to have some prep- 
aration for the soldier when the day of demobilization comes. 
Will Congress yet realize that it perhaps passed a wonderful 
opportunity to lay a foundation, strong and enduring, against 
the rising tide of social unrest within our gates? It would 
seem now to rest upon the crystallization of public sentiment 
and expressed demand for early solution. 

In conclusion, I would say to the members of the Southern 
Pine Association, that there has never existed such an oppor- 
tunity as exists today in their hands for concrete constructive 
work of fundamental advantage both to the nation and to the 





State and that there is also the added lure of profit far greater 
perhaps than that which has come to them hitherto from the 
exploitation of naval stores and timber. 

Gen. L. C. Boyle was the next speaker and reported that 
he had just come from Washington where he had been 
preparing a brief for submission to the Senate committee 
touching the wooden ship schedules. The Southern Pine 
Association had made a careful record of these activities. 
April 11 the call had come to its leaders from Government 
representatives. May 1 it was mobilized to furnish fifty 
ship schedules and fill the cantonment program. Sched- 
ules for the first fifty and for the second fifty ships were 
furnished from southern forests. The lumbermen were 
not responsible for the confusion caused by the frequent 
changes in the schedules. As early as May Chairman 
Sullivan, of the emergency bureau, had suggested that 
big timbers be secured from the west Coast. The sugges- 
tion was finally accepted in September. Shipments of 
ship material began in July. Up to Sept. 1 they averaged 
25 cars daily, thence to Dec. 29, 59 cars daily, and for 
January, 86 cars. The average for the entire period was 
53 ears daily. 

‘*And when the whistle blows in July,’’ said General 
Boyle, ‘‘the industry will not only have fulfilled its obli- 
gation, but I am confident that long before that every 
stick of timber will be in the ships or on the shipyards.’’ 

The Senate investigation tended at first to discredit the 
wooden ship program, raising doubts as to its wisdom or 
practicability, and continuing General Boyle said: 

The story of your achievement should be fairly told, that 
the world and our own people may understand the service you 
have given to the nation in its hour of peril, The service 
rendered in the matter of cantonments is another splendid 
achievement. It could not have been done without the asso- 
ciation. The Government is realizing the necessity of co- 
operation. The emergency bureau has demonstrated the 
possibility of a central body distributing orders for an in- 
dustry in domestic as well as foreign commerce fairly, equit- 
ably without disturbing the balance of the industry. After 
the war, many laws and policies will be put in the discard 
and the fear of association efforts will pass away. The Sen- 
ate committee has adjourned until the latter part of next 
week when full, precise data will be put before it. I can 
understand how lumbermen might have held aloof from your 
association at the beginning. But after this record of co- 
operative service, I can not understand how ees millman with 
a substantial operation can afford to remain outside the 
association. 

Advertising Manager L. R.-Putman delivered a brief 
report on advertising and trade extension, first emphasiz 
ing the fact that the work has always tended towards up 
building and strengthening the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. The organization made an excellent growth during 
the year, now representing an annual output of 800,000, 
000 feet more than at this time last year. ‘‘In our ad 
vertising,’’ he said, ‘‘we have attempted to sell the asso 
ciation and what it stands for to the lumber buying pub 
lic.’?? This advertising is bringing results, one of them 
mentioned being the fact that sash, door and millwork in 
terests have frankly stated that they are using a con 
stantly increasing quantity of southern pine because of 
its national advertising. Mr. Putman then described the 
activities that had been carried on to increase the use of 
southern yellow pine in ship building, in mill construe 
tion, in large industrial housing projects and in a general 
home building campaign. Of particular interest to the 
manufacturers engaged in farm trade he made the an 
nouncement that judging from inquiries and private in 
formation the demand from European countries for south- 
ern pine will be vast at the end: of the war or as soon as 
shipping facilities are available. Mr. Putman called at 
tention to the charts and exhibits in the convention hall 
as typical of those displayed at retail conventions thrvout 
the country. He also laid emphasis upon the fact that 
in trade extension work and advertising the association 
has codperated with the sales forces of the subscribers 
with good results. In concluding he likened the associa- 
tion work to a sort of business insurance. ; 

R. A. Long reviewed the addresses delivered before the 
meeting, which could not, he thought, be excelled. The 
convention had been an inspirational success. It was not 
a happen-so. There was a guiding hand behind it. He 
paid a glowing tribute to Mr, Keith and the splendid 
service he had rendered the association. But Mr. Keith 
could not have been ‘‘the whole show.’’ He spoke highly 
of Mr. Putman’s work, energy and fine qualities. Then, 
he added, ‘‘I feel I ought to say something of the man 
at Mr. Keith’s right hand. Mr. Rhodes is one of the most 
efficient men in his capacity that I have ever known. Our 
company has an organization that I am immensely proud 
of, but I do not think we have got a man more eflicient in 
the handling of our business than Mr. Rhodes is in the 
handling of the association’s affairs.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes made a brief but feeling expression of his 
appreciation, declaring himself proud of the association’s 
accomplishment, but prouder still of the spirit of har- 
mony, loyalty and codperation among the men of the as 
sociation. He was anxious to see the association make 
still further progress and along new lines. He thought the 
time has arrived when the industry should take increas 
ing interest in the welfare of the South—the development 
of cutover lands and to some extent the reforestation pos 
sibilities. 

Mr. Putman spoke briefly. President Keith returned 
his own thanks and praised the loyalty, energy and initia- 
tive of the secretary, saying that any credit the associa 
tion has earned is due to Mr. Rhodes and the manner in 
which the committees have worked. 

A recess was then taken to permit a caucus by states 
to recommend the new directors with the following results: 

Alabama—J. G. McGowin, Chapman; John L. Kaul, Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkansas—C. A. Buchner, Millville ; W. G. Ribenack, Thorn- 
OF lorida—F. W. Stevens, Bagdad; A. W. Ranney, Century. 
Georgia—I. H. Fetty, Savannah. 

Louisiana—W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa; R. M. Hallowell, 
Elizabeth. 

Mississippi—P. 8. Gardiner, Laurel; 8. E. Moreton, Brook- 
havfissourl—Charles S, Keith, Kansas City; H. A. Frost, 
Shreveport, La.; John H. Lucas, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma—J. E. Crawford, Lake Charles, La.; D. V. 
Dierks, Kansas City. 

Texas—John H. Kirby, Houston; Eli Weiner, Keltys. 


Following the election of the directors the convention 
adjourned. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


First Annual of New Association Proves Success —Resolution Opposing Taking Rate Powers From Interstate Commerce 
Is Passed—Output of Mills Tendered to Government 


Commission 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 19.—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 
its first, was held at the Hotel Wisconsin here today with 
an attendance representative of nearly its entire member- 
ship. Two sessions were held, both of a most helpful 
character. President H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis., 
presided and delivered an address sketching the history 
of the organization. It follows in part: 

For several years prior to the organization of this associa- 
tion the hardwood wholesalers of the North realized that they 
should get together in some way, but definite leadership was 
lacking until a few earnest men got together and sent out in- 
vitations to all wholesalers to meet at Rhinelander for a con 
ference. Credit for this call is largely due to C. P. Crosby, 
who devoted a great deal of his time to make the call a suc- 
cess, The first meeting was held at Rhinelander on March 
16, 1917, and was very generously attended by a representa- 
tive body of men, two enthusiastic sessions were held and a 
permanent organization effected. Since the organization sev- 
eral special sessions have been held at Wausau, Marshfield 
and Minneapolis, where a “get together’ spirit was mani- 
fested, and a thoro discussion of questions vital to the whole- 
salers were indulged in, = 

The great difliculty with the wholesalers in the past has 
been they were unorganized, were suspicious and worked ac 
cross purposes, and tried to undermine each other, allowed 
themselves to bid against each other in buying stocks and in 
various other ways endeavored to put each other out of busi 
ness. I think that the work done by the association the last 
year has in a measure overcome this feeling, but I trust more 
may be accomplished along this line the coming year. The 
wholesalers should work and coijperate with each other in 
every reasonable way compatible with good business ethics ; 
that is, act on the square. Many times there are opportuni- 
ties where concerns can help each other out without in any 
way injuring themselves, 

I hardly think any wholesaler has reason to complain as to 
results the last year. The market started in firm the first of 
the year and prices have steadily advanced. ‘Those who con- 
tracted for stocks early are to be congratulated and are no 
doubt satisfied with their year’s work. 

susiness for the coming year is more than merely specula 
tive. So many conditions are looming up that may influence 
the market, such as embargoes, freight advances, curtailing 
outputs of factories producing non-essentials, and the great- 
Sst influence of all is what we all hope and pray may come 
will be the ending of the war. In looking into the future all 
these possible influences must be taken into consideration by 
the careful, conservative business man—not endeavoring to 
see how much business one can do, but how profitable. It is 
better to handle a million feet at a profit of $3 a thousand 
than to handle 4,000,000 feet at a profit of $1 a thousand. 

Direct Government business such as can be handled and 
secured by members of this association, from such information 
as is available I do not think will be large, nor warrant going 
to extra expense in trying to secure it. The larger lumber 
associations maintain offices at Washington and have capable 
men in charge, who do doubt will secure what desirable busi- 
ness is offered. The indirect business Of course is great and 
there is no question but what the wholesalers will get their 
just proportion and at right prices. * * * 

The 3 percent war tax on freight bills from best information 
available is being largely absorbed by the purchaser. As this 
association has gone on record regarding this, every member 
should coiperate loyally to make it effective. There are some 
concerns, however, that in making sales agree to absorb this 
tax as an advertisement. This is demoralizing and taking an 
unfair advantage of competitors. I trust those that are doing 
so will abandon the custom for the best interest of the trade. 

At the last annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association a grade of selects was established. I find that 
very few of the wholesalers have provided for this grade in 
their price lists. Because this is now a recognized grade in 
my opinion it should be listed. In disposing of this grade 
where the seller does not care to lay aside the selects a price 
should be made on the combined grade of selects and No, 1 
common. This will protect and place the wholesaler on a bet- 
ter competitive basis against quotations made on a grade of 
No. 1 common alone where seller intends laying out the se- 
lects. 

The most vital matter that I wish to call your attention to 
is the importance of keeping members thoroly informed as to 
market conditions, especially at this time of uncertainty. 
Prices and market demands are continually changing, prices 
are advancing daily on certain items, trade demands are also 
changing as to grades, thicknesses and kinds needed and un- 
less this information can be gathered and furnished to our 
members promptly we are going to be handicapped in dispos- 
ing of our stocks to the best advantage. The importance of 
this cannot be impressed too strongly. 

I would recommend that meetings be held quarterly—in 
May, August and November in addition to the annual meeting 
in February. The statistical committee with the aid of the 
secretary could gather much valuable information which could 
be embodied in a report at each meeting. 


President Humphrey also presented some statisties 
regarding the association showing the estimated product 
manufactured by the members during the year to have 
been 140,000,000 feet of northern hardwoods; they also 
bought from firms not members of the association 90,000,- 
000 feet and from member mills 235,000,000 feet, handling 
in all 465,000,000 feet. 


Secretary’s Report 

Having only been secretary of the association for three 
and a half months, J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
sontented himself with making a very brief and pithy 
‘eport. He quoted from the records of the association the 
acts regarding the meeting at which the association was 
founded in Rhinelander, Wis., March 16, 1917, the names 
of the first officers and the earlier activities of the asso 
ciation, that were largely confined to looking out for the 
interests of the members in the reconsignment and demur- 
rage cases. Since Mr. Hayden took office as secretary few 
matters of importance had to be attended to. Two ‘‘sur- 
plus stock’’ lists have been sent to members and the 
members asked to give information regarding the amount 
of stock manufactured, the amount bought from non 
member mills, and the total amount handled during 1917. 
So far about 50 percent of the members have replied. Mr. 
Hayden closed with an appeal to the members to get 
behind the association and work. He said, ‘‘No presi- 
dent, no board of directors, no secretary, can make an 
association of value without the support, interest and 
backing of the members.’? 

The report of Treasurer J. B. Andrews, of Wausau, 
Wis., showed receipts during the year of $915, disburse- 
ments of $818.52, and a present balance of $96.48. 

On recommendation of the membership committee, pre- 


sented by F. K. Bissell, of Marshfield, Wis., the Frank 
Carter Co., of Menomonie, Wis., and the Robert Duncan 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., were elected to 
membership. 

On report of the secretary, certain amendments to the 
constitution were adopted changing the phraseology of 
that instrument and naming the standing committees of 
the association and defining their duties. 

Hi. H. Butts, of Park Falls, Wis., brought the greetings 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and urged the codperation of the two organ- 
jaztions, particularly in regard to the bureau of statistics 
and the educational information disseminated, stating the 
directors of his organization were in favor of exchanging 
such information. George C. Robson, of Merrill, Wis., 
spoke along similar lines, suggesting that the statistical 
committees of the two associations meet together. He 
said his association recognized that there is a place for the 
wholesaler, particularly in marketing the output of small 
mills that can not support selling organizations. 

The members discussed informally and at length market 
conditions in the territory. 

Afternoon Session 


At the afternoon session the discussion of market con- 
ditions was continued for an hour, The demand for low 
grade birch for ammunition boxes was discussed. It 
seemed to be the opinion that, except at Wausau, the box 
manufacturers were not very well supplied with raw 
material. 

I’. M. Elkington, of Milwaukee, Wis., gave a most 
instructive and interesting talk regarding transportation 
conditions and the railroad bill now pending in Congress. 
He said shippers had never experienced conditions s0 
unsettled. ‘The war is making necessary diversion from 
old customs and the members must conduct their busi- 
nesses to conform, without changing them any more than 
they can help. They must keep as near normal as they 
can and accept the handicaps that come. There is a feel- 
ing of readiness thruout the country to accept these 
changed conditions in transportation, and business men 
have met them with little else than optimism, and there 
is an excess of optimism as to the future. 

The members must codperate with the Government so 
that changed conditions may have the least detrimental 
effect, but to take exception to orders that do not have 
our approval is not unpatriotic. Instead it is the height 
of patriotism to study the situation and to make sugges- 
tions. It is true that many extravagant systems have 
been eliminated sinee the Government took hold of the 
railroads. Many believe, however, that many of these 
orders might have been issued in advance of the taking 
over of the railroads or instituted by the carriers them- 
selves. But, under the old system, the railroads could not 
get together and put these things into effect. 

Mr. Klkington described the difficulty of coédrdinating 
operation while the railroads were in private hands. The 
railroads are not entirely to blame. ‘There were at Wash- 
ington commissions on food, fuel’ and priority, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, all interested in trans- 
portation—a conflict of authority. The railroads were 
unable to learn what could and should and was authorized 
to be done. Because of this inconsistency, unreasonable- 
ness and these improprieties, it became necessary for the 
Government to take over the railroads. 

Some people believe that the authority assumed, how- 
ever, exceeds the authority designed by Congress. The 
speaker then discussed at length the pending bill for the 
compensation of the railroads for the use of their prop- 
erty while under Government control. The proposed com 
pensation is based on the three most prosperous years in 
the railroads’ history and calls for the payment of $950,- 
000,000 a year to the railroads, or $450,000,000 in excess 
of what they have realized on the average during the last 
fifteen years. ‘his $450,000,000 will have to be provided 
by inereased rates or direct taxation. It will return the 
railroads 9 to 20 percent on their outstanding capital 
stock. 

Mr, Klkington pointed out that only the trunk lines 
had been taken over and the feeders have been left to 
themselves. It will weaken them and leave them more 
dependent on the larger roads after the war. They should 
be included and protected. 

The speaker especially attacked the proposal in the new 
bill designed to put rate-making in the hands of the 
president and to shear the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of its authority in this regard. He declared it would 
reduce the shipper to a point where he will be dependent 
on the political influence of his representatives in Con- 
gress. Despite criticism of the Hepburn bill, in only one 
case has the matter of a rate been the subject of con- 
gressional debate. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been fearless, just and right. 

But only one-third of the cases presented to the com- 
mission have been properly presented as to the shipper’s 
interest, and the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
compelled to base its judgment on the record before it. 
The speaker was amazed at the apathy of shippers regard- 
ing their interests, and particularly regarding the pro- 
posed railroad bill, 

As an example of governmental blundering he told how 
in January Director General MeAdoo issued an order 
changing the demurrage penalty from $2 the first five 
excess days and $5 a day thereafter to one making the 
penalty $3 for the first excess day and an additional $1 
a day each succeeding day until $10 a day was reached, 
the penalty to be $10 a day thereafter. The shippers 
promptly showed that such an increase was unjust and 
unnecessary and would not contribute to what the Govern- 
ment desired, the relief of congestion. Immediately the 
director general withdrew the new order and another order 


was issued Feb. 10. At the same time it was given out 
that the new rules had never really been in effect. If 
anybody paid demurrage under the new rules of Jan. 2] 
he should apply to his local agent and the money will be 
refunded. 

But the most important provision of the proposed law, 
Mr. Elkington believed, was that by which the present 
practice, under which tariffs are pubnshed before they 
go into effect, giving the shipper a chance to protest and 
to request their suspension until they can be reviewed, 
will be done away with and a rate can not be attacked 
until after it has been put into effect. Even then it is 
doubtful if the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
reverse the decision of the President, and there would be 
mighty little likelihood of a refund. Reparation would be 
practically impossible, for, when money goes into the 
United States Treasury, it takes an act of Congress to 
get it out. Incidentally State railroad commissions would 
be wiped out. 

It is perfectly proper for the shippers to make sugges- 
tions that will enable a fairer consideration of proposals 
for operating the railroads. It will be real patriotism. 
Taking the rate-making powers away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will not contribute to the success 
of the war. Already the railroads are asking for increases 
on lumber and logs, among others in Wisconsin. A hori- 
zontal increase of 20 percent in freight rates is one of 
the things proposed. It is important that the lumber 
industry take immediate action. 

_ In consequence of Mr, Elkington’s address the follow- 
ing resolution was ordered telegraphed immediately to 
the United States senators from Minnesota and Wisconsin: 

Resolved, That the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association in convention assembled is opposed to such pro- 
visions of the pending railroad bill as will remove from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission any jurisdiction over freight 


rates, 
Officers Elected 


On recommendation of the nominating committee, pre- 
sented by L. H. Wheeler, of Wausau, Wis., the following 
officers for 1918 were elected: 

President—H. C. Humphrey, Appleton, Wis. 

Vice president—C. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Treasurer—J. B. Andrews, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—H. J. Stone, Marshfield, Wis.; G. T. 
Milwaukee, Wis., and A. J, Jarvis, Hau Claire, Wis. 


On presentation by C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
the following resolution was adopted: 


Wuereras, The Northern Wholesale Hardwood, Lumber As- 
sociation is composed of firms, individuals and corporations 
engaged in producing Wisconsin hardwood lumber to the ex- 
tent of nearly 400,000,000 feet a year, and we are anxious to 
assist in every way in producing such lumber as is needed for 
war purposes, and only a small part of our lumber is suitable 
for the manufacture of wagons, trucks and other war equip- 
ment, and the production of our logs and much of the manu- 
facturing is necessarily done during the winter months; 
therefore, it is necessary for us to know as early as possible 
whether we are going to be called upon to furnish any such 
lumber or not. 

Resolved, That we offer our services and production of our 
mills and camps to the United States Government to whatever 
extent it may eall upon us and we urge upon the proper au- 
thorities the necessity of arriving at some decision as to what 
extent they will call upon us at an early date, before Wwe get 
our logs manufactured into sizes which would not be suitable 
for governmental purposes. 


Standing Committees Appointed 


President Humphrey appointed the following standing 
committees of the association: 

Membership—aA. J. 'Tipler, Green Bay, Wis. ; J. H. O’Melia, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; L. K. Bissell, Marshfield, Wis. 

Finance—C. P, Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis.; Payson Smith, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; A. J. Jarvis, Hau Claire, Wis. 

Arbitration—A. G. Wilson, Rhinelander, Wis.; A. H. Bar- 
nard, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. T, Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
i” Bissell, Marshfield, Wis.; H. 8. Crosby, Rhinelander, 

is, 

Statistical—T. H. Shoenhafen, Marshfield, Wis.; L. H. 
W heeler, Wausau, Wis.; W. J. Grossman, Green Bay, Wis.; 
I. IT. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn, ; 'T. E. Lee, Stanley, Wis. 

Resolutions—C, KE. Gill, Wausau, Wis.; John Carter, 
Menomonie, Wis. ; P. M. Parker, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Johnson, 





The first named in each case is chairman. 

The Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
was elected to membership. 

The statistical committee was authorized to meet during 
the next three months with the. statistical committee of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Rhinelander, Wis., was selected as the place of the 
next quarterly meeting, to be held between May 10 and 
May 25. 





ONION CRATES FOUND EXPENSIVE 


LarEbO, TEx., Feb. 18.—Basing the possible yield of 


.Bermuda onions in Texas this spring at 6,000 ears of 600 


crates each the growers of that product will have to «x 
pend approximately $900,000 for the collapsible crates 
in which to ship their output to market. The price of 
these crates has advanced from 10 cents each to 25 cents 
each since last season, Crate manufacturers claim, in eX 
planation. of the increase in the price, that the cost of 
lumber and labor has gone up and that the demand for 
crates is in exeess of the supply. Onion growers are 
considering the matter of adopting some other container 
in lieu of the collapsible crate. Formerly sacks were used 
for shipping onions to market, but these were found WW 
satisfactory. It is claimed that the type of bushe! bas- 
kets which are now used for shipping peaches are ¢heaper 
than crates and are equally as serviceable. Their adoption 
is being considered. 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS PLEDGE NATION “100% SUPPORT” 


Loyalty Message Sent President Wilson Full of Meaning—Attendance Is Large and Enthusiasm Runs High—“Winning 
the War” Slogan of Meeting—Problems of Dealers Are Considered 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 21.—Not so much as to how 
they might perfect themselves as retail lumber dealers but 
how they might become ‘‘100 percent efficient’’ as aids in 
the paramount effort for America and her Allies today— 
the winning of the war—was the keynote of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, which opened at the Hotel Pfister 
Tuesday for a three-days’ conference. 

Practically every speaker from President Charles F. 
Kellogg of Grand Rapids, Wis., to the last one on the 
program discussed the war in one phase or another and 
outlined concrete ways thru which retail lumber dealers 
can ‘do their bit’? toward making the world safe for 
democracy. Patriotism and enthusiasm ran high; the 
way that retail lumber dealers in Wisconsin feel about 
the war is best expressed in a telegram sent President 
Wilson on the afternoon of the initial day, which read as 
follows: 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Stares: The Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association in opening its twenty- 
eighth annual convention pledges to you our loyalty and “100 
percent support.” ‘There are a few citizens of our fair State 
whose actions have caused some embarrassment. We em- 
phatically condemn their disloyalty and assure that this 
organization, representing six hundred firms thruout the 
State, unqualifiedly indorses your administration and offers 
you without reservation its entire resources of man power 
and finance to the end that Prussianism will be blotted out 
from the memory of mankind. 

Living up to the reputation of the association, the first 
session of the convention began promptly on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock and, following several selections by 
the Metropolitan Quartet and the singing of ‘‘ America, ”’ 
President Kellogg gave his address. In prefacing the 
prepared paper he said it gave him great pleasure to call 
so large an assemblage to order and that judging from the 
audience, practically every dealer who came to Milwaukee 
to attend the annual must be in the room. There were 
few chairs vacant, which in itself was an example of 
enthusiastic support that the dealers in Wisconsin give 
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their organization. Altho a feature of the convention 
was the many exhibits of the manufacturers, one require- 
ment of the association was that the exhibit rooms be 
closed during the sessions, and it goes without saying 
that every exhibitor did as was expected of him. 
President Kellogg stated that the annuals of the asso 
ciation had always been a Mecca for good Jumbermen and 
that this year the attendance was even larger than at 
previous meetings. He entitled his address ‘‘ Opportunity 
for the Retail Lumbermen,’’ and what he meant most 
by opportunity was the different ways thru which the 
lumber dealer either directly or indirectly can be of 
service until the war is won. The burden of his talk was 
the need of greater food production and the necessity for 
helping the farmer not only produce greater crops but 
help him conserve what he produces. He cited many 
interesting statistics on the food situation and then told 
of many different ways thru which the retail lumber 
dealer can be of helpfulness to the farmer. His talk, 
Which was so full of ‘‘meat,’’ was in full as follows: 
President Wilson has said, ‘Upon the farmers of this 
country, in a large measure, rests the fate of the war and 
the fate-of the nations.’ This is putting the farmers strictly 
on their mettle; and it is not only doing that, but it is 
putting our sons, who are offering their lives for the prin- 


ciples of democracy and humanity, to a large extent in the 
hands of the farmers. 


_ Our Government tells us the five principal things we need 
successfully to terminate this world war into which we have 


been forced to enter are, in their order named: Food, ships,” 


arms, munitions, men. Please mark that food comes first 
on the list. There is no need of my going into detail as to 
the necessity of increasing our food supply, but just for 
: moment let us see what kind of a job our farmers have 
vefore them. 
8 Jn 1913 the United States’ exports of dairy butter were 
3,700,000 pounds; in 1917 our exports were 27,000,000 
Pounds. In 1913 the United States’ exports of cheese were 
{5000 pounds ; in 1917 they were 66,000,000 pounds. In 
aa the United States exports of condensed milk were 
6,200,000 pounds, while in 1917 our exports of this staple 
vere 260,000,000 pounds, which is 16 to 1. The number of 
jogs marketed in 1917 decreased 7,500,000 pounds or 18 
none while our exports of pork increased in three years 
ans 2,000 pounds, or 150 percent. The Wisconsin farmers’ 
The to this is “Raise one more litter on every farm.” 
€ wheat crop of 1918 should again reach the Dillion mark. 





In 1915 it was 1,075,000,000 bushels, while in 1917 it was 
only 650,000,000 bushels, or two-thirds of a crop. Wiscon- 
sin’s share of this in 1915 was 205,000 acres, while in 1917 
it was 240,000 acres. Therefore, in 1918 the farmers must 
sow 228,000 acres of spring wheat, in addition to the 112,000 
acres of winter wheat already sown. This gives us an idea 
of what our farmers must do in order that our boys in this 
and foreign countries may not suffer, and in order that they 
may hold up our American ideals before all the world. 

All of us are ready and anxious to do what we can to 
assist our farmers in this big undertaking, not solely for 
what gain we will get out of it—altho it is necessary for us 
to make some margin of profit that will enable us to sub- 
scribe to Liberty loans, the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and kindred 
organizations, which the lumber dealers of Wisconsin have 
so generously done—but for the same reason that thousands 
of our fellow-men have thrown aside lucrative positions to 
accept clerkships in our governmental departments at no 
salary in order that they may do what little they can 
toward helping to steer our Government thru the greatest 
problem it has ever had to face. With the food problem, 
the first of our absolute necessities, may our country find 
the members of this association alive to the situation; and 
without banners waving and horns blowing, may we take the 
initiative and do those things which we are particularly 
adapted to do, and do them well. 

What can we do to help the farmers? 

(1) Help them as much as possible to solve the farm labor 
problem, which is going to be very serious this year. During 
farmers’ week at Madison this month several suggestions 
were made, which included high school boys, Boy Scouts, 
retired farmers and what they called woman power; but the 
most logical suggestion to my mind was the tenant house. 
There. are numberless married men in the cities who were 
raised on a farm and who would make excellent farm help 
if they could be secured. Many of those men are barely 
making a living, and if it were possible for them to secure 
a position on a farm where thev might, with their families, 
live by themselves, have a small garden, a pig ete. they 
would, as said before, make most excellent farm help, much 
better than the average single man under present conditions. 
If this is so, then the tenant house is something for us to 
suggest, and if a standard four or five room house could be 
worked out that would cost, when completed, not over $800 
or $1000, no doubt there would be considerable demand for 
It. Possibly our association could take this matter up and 
satisfactorily solve it. 

(2) Help them raise more clover, alfalfa and other legumes, 
by furnishing them ground limestone in such quantities as 
they can profitably use. This will make possible the feeding 
of more cattle and the resultant increase of home-made 
fertilizer; then help them to conserve this home-made ferti- 
lizer by building manure pits. 

(3) Help them preserve their corn vd putting it in silos, 
so that one stalk thus treated will do the work of four that 
have been allowed to become dried. 

(4) Help them to give their dairy cattle a show to speed 
up and do their bit. It is said that the dairy cow is a 
very temperamental animal, We all know she does her best 
on prime June grass pasture, because it is nature’s own feed 
and fed in nature’s model barn. You know how content 
a cow is when she is turned out in the early summer into 
nature’s barn, with plenty of fresh air, sunshine and fresh 
water whenever she wants it and we know it is impossible to 
duplicate this feed or the conditions under which it is 
consumed; but it has been abundantly demonstrated that, 
with the proper care, under favorable conditions, in well 
planned, well-built, well-lighted and well-ventilated barns, 
dairy cattle will respond in such a manner that we can with 
honor look at them as one of our greatest allies. 

(5) Help them properly to house that “one more litter 
of pigs” to help take care of the 150 percent increase in 
pork exports, 

(6) Our farmers will need increased storage capacity for 
their grains and potatoes, This is one way to help eliminate 
glutting the market, and the resultant decreased prices. 

You may say, “This is all very well, but there are not 
enough carpenters and masons to do this work.” As building 
administrators for our respective localities, let us not be 
satisfied until every carpenter and mason works with a mini 
mum of lost time. Let us make our yards a clearing house 
for carpenters, masons and farmers, to the end that we will 
get work started early and that there will be that coiperation 
which is essential to make our building program a success, 

Some will say, “Yes, but how can I do this without having 
reliable sources whereby information can readily be obtained, 
and if this information is obtained, how can I handle more 
work than I already have?’ Perhaps not 5 percent of those 
present realize the wonderful bank of information which we 
are at iiberty to draw on—in the agricultural department of 
our State university. Possibly no university in the world 
enjoys a greater degree of general respect, based on actual 
accomplishments, than ours. Many of the bulletins issued 
by it are used as text books all over the United States, and 
many of them are printed in foreign languages and used 
as text books in other countries. During this month one 
of our members interviewed the heads of several agricultural 
departments and found them willing and glad to coibperate 
with the Wisconsin retail lumber dealers in the work. 

As far as our not having time to do these things is con 
cerned, what do you think of our boys, perhaps your sons, 
who, in the mud of the trenches, perhaps hungry, do not 
know what sleep and rest are for days at a time? 

I would like to see each of our members enlist in the 
army of the commissary, and, when we return home, put the 
wheels in motion that will result in helping our farmer 
friends to do the work it is up to them to do, in order 
properly to feed our boys. This I would call our duty and 
our privilege. 


Before the secretary was permitted to make his report 
President Kellogg had a few words to say about the good 
work of Donald 8. Montgomery, the new secretary, who 
has only had six months to display his exceptional 
ability, which without doubt he has done, judging from 
the standing he has already with the membership and the 
good work he has accomplised. President Kellogg told 
of what Jed up to releasing former Secretary Adolph 
Pfund to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and said that after the directors became convinced that 
they could not hold Mr. Pfund in justice to himself, it 
devolved upon them to look around and choose a successor. 
He said that most of the burden fell upon the shoulders 
of Director W. O. Hoffman, of Ft. Atkinson, and himself, 
and he believed the association owed Director Hoffman 
and himself a vote of thanks for doing such a good job. 
Without further preliminaries he introduced Secretary 
Montgomery, who said at the outset that he had no 
prepared report to make covering the six months’ period 
while he has been secretary, but he very forcibly told 
verbally what had been done by the association since he 
had been in office. Secretary Montgomery said that the 
association was in better shape today than it ever had 
been, the present membership being 565, a net growth for 
the year of 27. Credit for association growth he gave 
to the good ground work laid by the late Paul Lachmund 
while serving in that capacity, and to the efficiency of 


Adolph Pfund, who, he said, might appear later during 
the association annual and who had sent a message of 
greetings and good cheer from Minneapolis. 

The work of the traflie department showed that 320 
cars had been traced at an expense of $450 to the associa- 
tion, and he believed some plan should be worked out 
whereby that department would-be made self-sustaining 
and the members pay a stipulated price for each car 
traced for them, which would be fair for all. He touched 
upon the work of the legal department, saying that the 
association attorney would talk later upon various phases 
of the work. 

Forward Step in Codperation 

Secretary Montgomery told of a meeting in Chicago 
attended by manufacturers and retailers which marked 
practically the first formal step toward codperation be 
tween the manufacturers and retailers of lumber and 
that as a result a representative from each retail deal- 
ers’ association was voted an ex-officio member of the 
trade extension and legislative committees of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. In this 
manner, many problems common to the retailers and 
manufacturers can be solved to mutual benefit. He said 
investigation had shown that where manufacturers had 
delayed shipments purchased by retailers there was not 
a single instance of any being a member of one of the 
affiliated association of the National. And he declared 
the concerns that did do that sort of thing were irrespon 
sible ones that had sold some of the dealers cheap lum 
ber at a cheap price. He told the members that gov: 
ernmental price fixing of lumber was a probable accom- 
plishment, as there is a bill before Congress providing it 
and that action would likely be taken within two months. 
Warning was given the dealers to know their costs 
exactly so that a fair presentation may be made before 
the Federal Trade Commission, if need be, and that sta 
tistics would lead to the opinion that it is now costing 
the retail lumberman about 30 percent more to do busi 
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ness than in 1915. The dealers were told that some 
practical plan for cost finding would be placed before 
them. 


Farmer, the Big Prospect 


Speaking on conditions that would likely be faced by 
the dealers during the coming year, the secretary had an 
optimistic note to sound, saying that the dealers should 
not overlook the fact that the farmers, as a class, were 
about the only ones not adversely affected by the war, 
and that most of them had more money to spend for 
improvements than ever before. He did not look for 
any official ban on building, especially with the farmer, 
whose building of barns and other crop or live stock 
sheltering buildings is more in the nature of a patriotic 
act than otherwise, as necessary and proper buildings 
are required to conserve crops. 

The dealers were told that they were especially fortu 
nate in getting assistance from the State as the differ 
ent State departments are giving the farmer every in- 
centive to build. He cited advice being given the farmer 
thru State agricultural bulletins urging that he build 
better homes, so that he and his family may have a more 
happier life; better barns to house properly the crops 
and better buildings of other sorts properly to protect 
farm machinery. He also told of the work of the State 
architeet’s department in providing a model farm home 
on the campus of the State university at Madison, which 
will be built this spring. The house will be ideal from 
the standpoint of the farmer’s wife, and not only will 
thousands of farmers’ wives personally visit the house 
after it is built and go home imbued with the idea that 
‘*John’’ should build a new house just like it, but its 
description will be widely distributed thruout the State. 
The State architect will also distribute among the farm 
ers in Wisconsin a plan of the model home with a com 
plete bill of material, and it is up to the dealers to ‘‘ cash 
in’’ on the valuable assistance that will be given them. 
Farmers, he said, are practically assured of high prices 
for their crops for a period of five years, whether the war 
stops soon or not, and the country yard man should not 
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let ‘‘any grass grow under his feet’’ under such favor- 
able circumstances. 
Report of Treasurer 

Treasurer George W. La Pointe, jr., of Menomonie, 
who is a former president of the association, told of the 
flourishing condition of the association, there being re- 
sources of more than $5,000 after the 1917 disburse- 
ments had been made. ‘The following committees were 
announced: Audit: E. C. Dawley, of Wausau, and A. J. 
Martin, of Bloomer; Resolutions, Henry F. Boeger, of 
Watertown, William M. Argall, of Ishpeming, Mich., and 
Samuel B. Gates, of Manston; Nomination: Frank Bod- 
den, of Horticon, E. E. Pantzer, of Sheboygan, and 
B. B. Baker, of Hancock. 


‘*Winning of the War’’ 

Before the first session of the annual closed Monday 
morning the members listened to a wonderful patriotic 
talk by Secretary of State Merlin Hull, of Madison, 
Wis., who told them just what would have to be done by 
this nation and her Allies to win the war. He said the 
association honor roll is one conclusive proof of what 
the retail lumbermen of Wisconsin can do in time of 
war, and he then outlined several ways by which best 
to serve our country. War overshadows everything else 
and will be the paramount problem until it is ended and 
the world is again a safe place to live in. Speaking of 
the much flaunted efficiency of the Germans, he said that 
the United States accomplished more in war prepara- 
tion to defend our rights in ten months than Germany 
did in forty years, a fact that would be recognized when 
our resources got to the ‘‘ Battle Line of Freedom.’’ He 
took occasion to picture the pacifist as he really is, plac- 
ing only one other class beneath him in contempt—the 
profiteer—and declared the pacifist failed to realize that 
the only way to stop all war is to win this war. He 
discussed some of our domestic war problems and closed 
by saying ‘‘We’ve got to unite, we’ve got to fight, and 
we’ve got to win.’’ At the close of his talk the loyalty 
message to President Wilson was read by President Kel- 
logg. This action was taken during a spasm of patri 
otic enthusiasm, Former State Senator J. J. McGillivray, 
of Black River Falls, moving its adoption. Before the 
morning session closed readings were given by Miss 
Margaret Ragan, of Grand Rapids, Wis., and it closed 
in tears, because her last selection, entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam 
I Would Give You All,’’ was apropos, based on the 
thoughts of a mother whose son has left home to do his 
bit. 

Hold Insurance Session 


At the close of the regular session Tuesday afternoon 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co, of Wisconsin was held. The company 
was shown to be in a flourishing condition, with a growth 
of insurance in force for the year of approximately $275,- 
000, a growth of nearly $10,000 in assets and losses 
during the year amounting to 20 percent of the premium 
income, which is a favorable one. The officers were 
reélected as follows: President, W. O. Hoffman, Fort 
Atkinson; treasurer, C. W. Allen, Berlin; and secretary, 
D. 8. Montgomery. Mr. Hoffman, being reélected presi- 
dent was automatically reélected a director and the other 
two directors reélected were C. F. Mohr, of Portage, 
and C. W. Allen, of Berlin. The terms of four other 
directors have not yet expired. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The session Wednesday morning might be properly 
termed ‘‘Trouble Day,’’ as two of the speakers confined 
their talks to the coal situation and legal difficulties en- 
countered by the members. W. N. Fitzgerald, of Madi 
son, Wis., Federal fuel administrator for Wisconsin, 
gave a practical explanation of the big job his depart- 
ment has had in trying to keep Wisconsin families warm 
during the coal shortage, and his explanation was espe 
cially interesting to many of the dealers because they 
handle coal as well as lumber. He gave much data 
to show the enormity of the task. of keeping the nation 
warm this winter. James T. Drought, of Milwaukee, 
association counsel, who followed him gave a practical 
explanation of the provisions of the income tax law, 
especially from the viewpoint of the retail lumber dealer. 
He also told of the efforts to defeat the State lien law 
which met with failure and for which the dealers should 
feel greatly congratulated. 

**Our Adolph’’ Back Home 

It was the pleasure of the members to have with them 
Former Secretary Adolph Pfund, now seeretary of the 
Northwestern association. Mr. Pfund had arrived from 
Minneapolis during the morning, and President Kellogg 
asked him to speak and he was greeted enthusiastically. 
Secretary Pfund said that it gave him great pleasure 
to get ‘‘back home’’ and that altho he is now away 
he will always look upon Wisconsin as home. He is not 
away in reality, because he is still in association work 
and in directing the affairs of the neighboring associa- 
tion is working for the same interests as the Wisconsin 
association, as the problems are akin. He said that 
this is the first time in five years he had had the privilege 
of enjoying the Wisconsin association mecting and so 
would not make a lengthy talk, but sit and listen to the 
others. He wished all the members ‘‘prosperity and 
good luck.’’ 

_The other speaker of the morning session was W. J. 
Kershaw, of Milwaukee, a member of the Wisconsin 
war finance committee. Seldom has an audience been 
privileged to listen to such a ringing, patriotic talk, 
and it may be rightly said that the Badger State does 
not contain any more cloquent speaker than he. He said 
that every business man in this country is going to 
stand back of the boys at the front with every ounce of 
manhood, strength and resources until the German as- 
sault on civilization, planned for forty-seven years, is at 
an end, with Germany on the ‘short end’? of the result, 
He described the American soldier boy as the **par-ex- 
cellance fighting lad’’ of the world and that no matter 
what we are asked to give in backing him as a fighter, 
it is infinitesimal compared with what the boy himself 


is asked to risk or lose on the other side,—life itself— 
the most dear possession above all. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday afternoon session of the retailers’ con 
vention was a whirlwind of oratory and practical thought. 
The first speaker was Bert ssall, of Chicago, whose subject 
was ‘‘The Farmers’ Boys and Girls, a Lumber Yard 
Asset.’? 

Many of Mr. Ball’s incidental thoughts were of great 
interest. Some Boy Scouts, for example, wrote to him 
and asked how they might help win the war. He replied 
by telling them to consider every rat in their community 
an alien enemy, with the result that the boys of that 
community exterminated 1,360 rats in January. Mr. Ball 
believed it a mistake to have graduating exercises at the 
completion of the eighth grade in school work, as it gives 
the child the idea he is thru. Referring to the need of 
military training for the youth, he thought each county 
should have a little West Point where the boys could have 
their first military training, with sort of a State West 
Point at the State capital to which they would be pro- 
moted on merit, and from thence on merit to the national 
West Point, appointments being based on merit instead 
of congressional appointment. 

The speaker declared retailers had been losing trade 
gradually to the mail order houses partly because they 
had not been giving public service. He suggested a 
meeting of the lumbermen of the community with the 
bankers and other forces eager to upbuild the town to 
see what the community lacks and to find the best things 
and bring them to pass. 

Former State Senator J. J. McGillivray, of Black River 
Falls, delivered a patriotic address which was much en- 
joyed, and C. H. Powell, a returned ambulance driver 
from France, told most interestingly of experiences and 
observations ‘‘over there.’?’ 

Kenneth R. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., had for his sub- 
ject ‘‘What Will the Fixing of Lumber Prices by the 
Government Mean?’’ and declared that to make the re- 
tailers’ organization worth while it must first have market 
stabilization. It can accomplish its larger purposes only 
when it has the business where it pays a reasonable return 
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on the capital and labor invested. 
a low standard of ethics. 

Government, State and national, has been inclined to 
emphasize the individualistic side of social, industrial and 
mercantile affairs. Only recently has it recognized the 
fact that it has been on the wrong track. We have had a 
demonstration of our inefficiency while trying to codrdi- 
nate the business forces of the country to carry on the 
war. The Sherman anti-trust law and State anti-trust 
laws are largely responsible because we are so far behind. 
The speaker cited an instance where a public prosecutor 
was trying to bring a group of men into disrepute be- 
cause they attempted to organize and within sixty days 
the governor of the same State told them they should be 
organized. It is time we should introduce new methods 
and become imbued with new ideas. 

We must give better attention to ethics and better at- 
tention to the distributing factor of the business. As 
retail merchants we should not blame the producers for 
organization, the catalog houses for getting ahead of us 
or the consumer if he compels us to sell at less than a rea- 
sonable profit. We have ourselves to blame. We must 
make our ease and show the public we are entitled to a 
certain return. 

Taking up the subject of his discourse, Mr. Gregg said 
the matter of price fixing of lumber was all in a state of 
flux. The Government should be asked not to fix the price 
but to fix a fair and reasonable return for the capital in- 
vested in such a business. The publie must be convinced 
by an organization welded into a powerful machine. The 
speaker believed that what the Government would do is 
to focus on margins. Once it has fixed the price f. 0. b. 
mill, mine or factory, it can add a predetermined verified 
margin to use as a minimum below which a business man 
ought not to sell unless he wishes to destroy competition. 
The Government is most concerned that cut-throat compe- 
tition be eliminated. 

The speaker said the word ‘‘association’’ had come to 
have too loose a meaning, and it must be made to mean 
something closer and more efficient or the name should be 
changed. In closing he suggested that the incorporated 
exchange law of Wisconsin might be-made the medium of 
a local and State trade exchange. 

E. ©. Hole, of Chicago, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was asked to address the convention. He 


The starving man has 


asked the dealers to be a greater help to the farmer and 
suggested that they let their wives run the yards a 
few days while they went out and helped the farmer get 
his potatoes in. The speaker told them to mix their 
patriotism with their business, declaring that America 
had woke up. The two outstanding events of history 
are the birth of the Saviour and the entry of America 
into the war. She entered it to prove that this is a 
nation that believes all men were created free and 
equal. Mr. Hole asked the retailers to take an active 
part in all the good things planned for their communi 
ties. When the boys come back they will want to know 
what we have been doing at home. Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, also spoke in- 
formally. This concluded the Wednesday afternoon ses 
sion. 


The Ladies, God Bless Them! 


As usual there was a large attendance of ladies at 
the Wisconsin convention. Tuesday afternoon they were 
personally conducted on a tour of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute by Director Watson. At the Wednesday morn- 
ing business session the Ladies’ Auxiliary voted to take 
care of one Belgian child during the year. The follow- 
ing officers of the auxiliary were elected: President— 
Mrs. F. M. Hart, Tomah; vice president, Mrs. Williams, 
Dousman; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Dr 8. Montgomery, 
Milwaukee. Wednesday noon the ladies were given a 
luncheon by the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, and Wednesday after- 
noon listened to an address, ‘‘Why Save Wheat?’’ by 
Miss Emma Conley, of Madison, of the department of 
home economies of the University of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


The Thursday morning session, the final one of the 
convention, was taken up by the address of K. V. Hay 
maker, of Detroit, Mich., representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He gave J. R. 
Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, credit for the idea of 
taking the message of the building and loan association 
to the lumber retailers of the country. Referring to 
the fact that we are at war, Mr. Haymaker said that 
the question we are all asking ourselves is how we may 
render the most effective service. We used to be a nation 
of spenders but now we are talking about saving, thrift, 
frugality. 

The speaker declared that the rented house can never 
become a real home. Any improvements the tenant 
makes on it may be only an excuse for the landlord 
to raise the rent. We hear a great deal in these days 
concerning the need of sanitary surroundings for the 
man in the factory, but sanitation in the home is just as 
necessary. Many farmers’ houses are without proper heat 
and sanitation. 

‘*A good deal of the fault lies at the door of the lum 
ber dealers,’’? said Mr. Haymaker, ‘‘when houses are 
of the box-car type of architecture. When a man comes 
in and wants a few thousand feet of lumber they sell it 
to him without much thought of what he is going to 
build. They do not take the trouble to show him any 
plans—that is, some of them do not. They ought to 
quote a price on a complete house, not on lumber.’’ 

Mr. Haymaker then took up the building and loan as- 
sociation as a means of providing the home-owner with 
the money to build. ‘‘The way for him to finance his 
home is the building and loan association,’’ he said. 
‘‘The banks can not do it. They can not make long 
time loans and, on the other hand, the man who builds 
can not safely make short-time paper. A building and 
loan association is financial democracy.’’ 

The speaker described how the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association on request would send a man to 
organize a building and loan association in any town 
if the local dealer or dealers would pay his  travel- 
ing and local expense. At the conclusion of his address 
there was an interesting discussion, participated in by 
Burne Pollock, of Milwaukee, State bank examiner, Theo- 
dore Mueller, of Milwaukee, president of the Loan & 
Building Association League of Wisconsin, George 
Becker, of Milwaukee, president of the Milwaukee County 
Building & Loan Association, and various members. 

A. J. Martin, of Bloomer, presented the report of the 
auditing committee approving the association hooks, 
and H. F. Boeger, of Watertown, the report of the reso- 
lutions committee, which included the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

WHEREAS, In convention assembled, the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, at Milwaukee, Wis., on the 19th, 
20th and 21st days of February, 1918, especially realizes 
that this great country of ours is now at war and it 1s 
the first and paramount duty of every patriotic American 
to devote every energy to the successful prosecution leading 
to a victorious conclusion of the aims of the allied armies; 
and 

Wuenrpas, The President of the United States has declared 
that our present and immediate task is to win the war; and 

Wuereas, He has set forth that the chief aim of the war 
is to secure a permanent peace guaranteed by a partnership 
of free nations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion pledge its loyal support to the Government of the United 
States in the prosecution of the war; and further be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, individually and as a body, in every available manner 
make known the high purpose and object of the war to the 
end that at its conclusion a league of nations to safeguard 
an enduring peace may be established. And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Senators representing 
Wisconsin at Washington, and to William H. Taft of the 
League to Enforce Peace. 

Resolwed, That we accept every suggestion or order of the 
Government with ae cobperation and continue our active 
support in our respective communities of the Y. M. ©. A. 
Red Cross, Liberty Bonds, War Stamps, and kindred oppo! 
tunities of service. 


The following resolution on the subject of the MeAdoo 
statement regarding home building was adopted: 
Press notices have frequently heralded a tendency to is- 


courage or restrict all building operations, and while cogni- 
zant of same, yet be it 


Resolved, That the best interests of the country in this wat 
time call for the least impairment of the healthy business 
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conditions of the country as a whole, and only the reason- 
able, normal activities of the building industry be encouraged. 
Resolved, That the efforts of the association be devoted 
to encourage and create a more friendly feeling among com- 
petitors and to remove the feeling of suspicion and distrust 
which has been a barrier to successful associated effort. 


Another resolution on the subject of cement sales 
adopted was as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of this convention that 
it is to the best interest not only of the manufacturers, 
shippers, contractors, and builders, but of the consuming 
public as well, that cement and clay products be sold and 
distributed thru the retail dealer only. 


Resolutions of regret at the death during the year of 
J. H. Thies, of Pepin,-G. McMillan, of Arlington, and 
(, B. Hopkins, of Lennimore, were also adopted. 

Other resolutions adopted thanked the speakers for 
their addresses, the president, and secretary and directors 
for their untiring work. 


Election of Officers 


Frank Bodden, of Horicon, presented the report of 
the committee on nominations, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 

President—Otto BE. Lay, Kewaskum. ; 

Treasurer—George W. LaPointe, Menomonie. 

Director (3 years)—Charles F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids. 


The director’ met immediately after the close of the 
convention and reélected D. 8. Montgomery, of Milwau- 
kee, secretary. 

Association Honor List 


The association honor list of forty-four boys who 
are doing their ‘‘bit’’ is as follows: 

L. A. Johnson, Wilbur Lumber Co., captain, Camp Custer. 

Alays Vos, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Waco, Tex. 

Charles McCourt, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Custer. 

W. O. B. Hinke, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Houston, Tex. 

A. A. Rodis, Wilbur Lumber Co., navy, battleship South 
Carolina. 

Sturges P. Taggart, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, France. 

Rush I. Bose, Wilbur Lumber Co., corporal, Camp Grant. 

W. H. Richter, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Custer. 

R. C. Quade, Wilbur Lumber Co., musician, France. 

J. C. Albrecht, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, France. 

Lester Meiselbach, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Arizona. 

Vernon Lamp, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Newport News, 
4 


Peter Marinelli, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Custer. 
Rarnest Schulz, Wilbur Lumber Co., corporal, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
George Matzke, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Custer. 
Edward Franke, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Custer. 
Mathew Piedrick, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Mer 
ritt, N. J. 
Martin Merrick, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Mer- 
ritt, N. J. 
George Miller, Wilbur Lumber Co., private, Camp Merritt, 


‘2 
William Ponfield, Retail Lbr. & Supply Co., private, New 


ork. 

Fred E. Wendt, Roderick Lbr. Co., private, St. Thomas. 

Walter Greene, Blanchardville Lbr. Co., private, 20th Eng., 
Columbus Barracks. 

Ralph E. Nuzum, Nuzum Co., sergeant, Camp Grant. 

W. A. Nolbohum, J. J. Rees Lbr. & Fuel Co., base hospital, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fred B. Kilslefle, Yawkey-Crowley Lbr. Co., radio operator, 
Great Lakes. 

Carl Mickelson, A. A. Mickelson & Son, corporal, France. 

Robert Maag, Pantzer Lbr. Co., lieutenant, en route to 
France. 

Nels Peterson, DeForest Lbr. Co., private, Camp Grant. 

Gerald C. Walker, Walker Lbr. Co., navy, U. S. S. Michigan. 

Francis P. Mayo, C. A. Smith Lbr. Co., aviation, Waco, ‘Tex. 

Elmer E. Meyer, H. L. Meyer Lbr. Co., lieutenant, Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 

Carl Frazer, Frazer Lbr. Co., private, France. 

A. J. Campbell, Booth-Campbell Retail Lbr. Co., musician, 
Camp Merritt, N. J. 

William Marohm, Barker Lbr. & Fuel Co., private, Camp 
Grant. 

Charles A. Schwefel, Lebanon Lbrs & Coal Co., private, 
Camp Grant. 

A. M. Farrell, Schmitt Lbr. Co., captain, Fort Riley, Kan. 

L. H. Ross, Central Lbr. Co., 1st lieutenant, Waco, Tex. 

G. W. Diggles, Central Lbr. Co., private, via J'uscania, 
France. 

M. H. Abell, Fuller-Goodman Co., private, Waco, Tex. 

Ralph Hilton, Fuller-Goodman Co., private, Waco, Tex. 

John R. Jamieson, Jamieson Bros., private, France. 

Charles W. Eagan, W. J. Durham Lbr. Co., sergeant, via 
Tuscania, France, 

Gerhard L. Berrum, Halderson & Gaarder, corporal, Camp 
Stanley. 

Frederick W. Rayne, Deyan & Rayne Lbr. Co., private, 
Washington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN MEETING A MECCA FOR SALESMEN 


During the annual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at Milwaukee this week, the Hotel 
Pfister was a Mecea for salesmen and the manufacturers 
had many interesting exhibits. Among the exhibitors and 
those who were there to explain the merits of the different 
products were: Langlade Lumber Co., J. D. Mylrea and 
Ray McQuillen; Crookston Lumber Co., M. R. Moulton, 
J. D, Kennedy, ©. H. Allen, N. H. Morgan and J. B. 
Mallard; Curtis & Yale Co., J. E. Matson, B. A. Benson, 
R. J. Weik, E. T. Erickson and EF. Jones; J. 8S. Stearns 
Lumber Co., F. J. Darke and J. E. MeElrone; Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., F. C. Sawtell and A. G, Wilson; 
Aeme Lumber & Shingle Co., A. J. Barker; Cornell Wood 
Products Co., C. O. Frisbie, president, and ©. J. Sharp, 
P. O. Short and R. E. MacCullough; The Barrett Co., 
W. 8. Gentry, B. B. Brewer and W. 8. Adams; Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co. and Marathon Lumber Co., W. W. 
Gamble, J. H. Reiser, E. G. Woodford, A. Glassow, J. W. 
Smith and H. Miller; Milwaukee Corrugating Co., C. 
Willman, A. ©, Scheder, E. H. Jones and J. M. Smith; 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., C. H. Law; Northwestern Coop- 
erage & Lumber Co., J. P. Bushong, C. A. Clark, George 
W. Critten and N. J. Clears, of the N. J. Clears Lumber 
Co., Chicago representative for the Northwestern Cooper- 
we & Lumber Co.; John D. Mershon Lumber Co. and the 
ant Lumber Co. of Illinois, M. R. Sutliff and P. M. 
derhart ; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., J. M. Tate, J. W. Watts, 

- A. Williams and George C. Schneider; I. Stephenson 
Co. (Trustees), R. E. MacLean and ©. W. Molin; Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co. and the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Werting association exhibits included those of the 
em Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
The and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
lor hemlock and hardwood association exhibit consisted 
eee and finished samples of hemlock and northern 

Woods, panels, doors, the plan book service and other 





GEORGE W. LAPOINTE, MENOMONIBE, WIS.; 
Treasurer 


service literature for retailers. The Western Pine exhibit 
consisted of a fine display of white pine board. 


NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 20.—The annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 

alesmen’s Association was held this morning, President 
C. W. Molin, of Wells, Mich., presiding. Secretary R. R. 
Blackburn, of Milwaukee, Wis., presented his annual 
report, in which he enumerated: 


Collect nie 
ollected for fun fa 4 
1917 Feb. 21 On hand as per annual a3 = 
|, RRA TE Le $108.00 
Transferred from member- 
oe a ery eae .00 
Collected for fund No. 11.. 75.00 


Apr. 17 Paid Charles Rea........ 100.00 
Nov. 12 Paid Louis Rosseau....... *iOob0 
1918 Feb. 20 Balance on hand in fund 
WE ie oes ese id Caney 75.00 
TA tc ee) $275.00 $275.00 
Association Account = ali 
1917 Feb. 21 On hand as per annual re- 
1 pe Oe Te eee $ 79.69 
ER a eS 216.00 
ae (see detailed 
DG Seaweed co tewee ee 190.27 
1918 Feb. 20 Balance on hand.......... at art 
ROUNM ceisctevcuvenues $295.69 $295.69 


The following new members were unanimously elected: 
N. J. Clears, Chicago; Anton Seitz, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
W. H. Colburn, Aurora, Ill.; J. J. Adams, Wausau, Wis.; 
0. W. Hagedorn, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. W. Gamble, Wau 
sau, Wis.; G. J. Chapleau, Madison, Wis.; E. P. Faust, 
Antigo, Wis.; M. J. Brennan, Milwaukee, Wis.; M. J. 
Oliver, Chicago; J. D. Kennedy, Madison, Wis.; M. R. 
Sutliff, Park Falls, Wis.; H. W. Maffett, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The sum of $50 was donated to the Red Cross from the 
association treasury and the dues of members in the 
service were suspended. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. T. McGuire, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First vice president—T. J. Weiss, Madison, Wis. 

Second vice president—T, P, suckley, Waukesha, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. R. Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Director—W. A. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Informal remarks were made by A. C. Quixley, of Chi- 
‘ago, president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
ago; T. P. Buckley, of Waukesha, Wis.; J. J. Adams 
of Wausau, Wis., and L. E. Fuller, of Chicago. , 





JANUARY BUILDING 


Building permits issued in 111 principal cities of the 
United States during January, as compiled by the Amer- 
ican Contractor, Chicago, show a decrease of 46 percent 
compared with January, 1917. This, however, is a gain 
over December, the decrease that month, compared with 
December, 1916, being 57 percent. These monthly fluc- 
tuations in percentages, however, afford no reliable barom- 
eter of the building situation thruout the country, being 
influenced by extraordinary activity in a few localities, 
due to special causes. The fact remains that for the 
last nine months there has been little change in the build- 
ing situation as a whole. Permits issued during January 
in the 111 cities reporting covered 10,703 buildings, total- 
ling $26,889,082, against 15,102 buildings totalling $49,- 
809,486 in January, 1917, a decrease in valuation of 46 
percent. Only twenty-five cities show an increase, these 
being mostly in the West, led by Los Angeles with the 
remarkable gain of 625 percent. Eastern cities that show 
gains include Buffalo, N. Y.; New Haven, Conn.; New 
Bedford, Mass., and Portland, Maine. Following is the 
detailed showing: 


-~-Tanuary, 1918-—, -—-January, 1917-— Per 
No. of Estimated No, of Estimated cent 
City— buildings cost buildings cost Loss 
Akron, Ohio .......... 53 $174,545 270 $560,785 68 
Allentown, Pa, ....... ee 110,200 15 195,025 86 
Altoona, Pa. ......... 12 5,385 18 21,093 74 
Atlante, Ga.: crccccece 84 119,181 159 461,078 74 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 42 85,717 118 183,670 658 
AUDOI, Ns Rises veives 4 7,275 7 14,900 51 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 76 310,519 296 1,115,919 72 
Bayonne, N. J........ 5 7,685 18 70,613 89 
Berkeley, Cal. ........ 30 35,000 97 140,000 75 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 70 21,736 165 145,693 85 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 173 43,947 286 123,515 64 
Boston, Mass, ........ 47 1,417,000 322 7,375,000 80 
Bridgeport,, Conn. ... 16 175,185 74 180,260 2 
Brockton, Mass. ..... 12 26,810 23 86,880 27 
BUGAIO, Ti Us. cesicoce 91 437,000 169 285,000 *53 
Canton, Ohio ......... 16 45,125 50 137,035 67 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 6 10,000 18 48,000 79 
Charlotte, N. C,...... 14 15,558 25 68,145 77 
Chattanooga, Tenn, ... 60 8,420 147 49,910 83 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 516 781,895 883 609,105 *28 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 262 363,460 of 1,389,240 69 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 12 6,705 62,595 89 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 39 78,515 79 137,010 42 
Dallas, Texas ........ 55 381,941 109 607,477 87 
Davenport, Iowa ...... 19 17,655 25 46,665 62 
Dayton, Ohio ......... 34 90,785 92 238,104 61 
Denver, Colo. ...ce.e. 103 130,110 104 96,370 *44 
Des Moines, Iowa ..... 55 805,475 154 242,967 25 
Detroit, Mich, ........ 196 1,608,765 720 3,217,285 60 
Dubuque, Iowa ...... 6 37,350 4 12,900 *189 
Duluth, Minn. ........ 32 40,485 48 96,065 57 
East Orange, N. J..... 9 32,255 40 105,422 68 
East St. Louis, Il.... 5 18,075 22 27,025 83 
Bris, PR. cvcccccscsoce 25 42,310 86 194,380 78 
Evansville, Ind. ...... by 11,600 57 94,255 87 
Fort Worth, Texas.... 24 55,550 63 97,986 43 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 21 312,860 60 207,085 *51 
Harrisburg, Pa. ...... 8 17,450 14 17,160 *1 
Hartford, Conn. ...... 21 257,145 55 1,600,087 81 
Hoboken, N. J.......+. 7 13,550 4 74,100 81 
Holyoke, Mass. ....... 3 3,300 10 65,800 94 
Huntington, W. Va.... 11 25,000 24 84,575 27 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 79 68,072 296 376,995 81 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 49 53,685 60 166,012 67 
Kansas City, Kans.... 9 123,820 44 77,230 *60 
Kansas City, Mo...... 67 218,250 233 756,950 71 
Lawrence, Mass, ....- 5 6,490 8 21,500 70 
Lincoln, Neb. .......- 17 52,500 15 24,855 *111 
Long Beach, Cal...... 146 143,690 88 67,450 *113 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 657 4,709,235 573 648,992 *625 
Louisville, Ky. ....... 29 33,766 80 88,050 61 
Manchester, N. H. .. 16 16,990 46 53,120 68 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 43 79,450 135 268,850 70 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 45 228,990 65 298,137 21 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 124 292,770 163 263,485 *11 
Montgomery, Ala. .... 114 24,115 76 9,460 *154 
Newark, N. J......... 76 219,554 195 508,195 56 
New Bedford, Mass... 9 90,775 15 36,300 *150 
New Britain, Conn.... 8 29,450 20 40,950 28 
New Haven, Conn..... 32 1,088,377 78 165,855 *526 
New Orleans, La...... 36 76,090 64 127,939 40 
New York: 
Boro of Queens..... 120 223,225 402 $22,104 72 
Boro of Manhattan.. 182 2,177,791 817 5,915,005 63 
Boro of Richmond. . 19 153,275 62 221,910 30 
Boro of Brooklyn... 402 2,270,064 830 2,346,907 8 
Boro of Bronx....... 80 499,371 197 817,827 38 
Total cocccccccece 803 5,323,726 1,808 10,123,258 48 


PERMITS SHOW GAIN 











-~-Tanuary, 1918-—, —-January, 1917 —~ Per 

No. of Estimated No, of Estimated cent 
City— buildings cost buildings cost Loss 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 5 7,825 10 7,225 54 
Oakland, Cal. ........ 209 195,867 303 54 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 49 156,905 70 #13 
Omaha, Nebr. ........ 407 270,450 61 #40 
Pasadena, Cal. ....... 98 85,124 108 68 
Passaic, N. J......... 8 4,350 15 93 
Paterson, N. J........ 21 9,094 46 91 
ye eee 13 47,300 22 49 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 250 —«-1, 684,510 613 21 
Pittsburgh, Pa, ...... 85 314,415 159 57 
Portland, Me. ...... 15 46,825 17 #22 
Portlafid, Ore. ........ 267 126,790 204 53 
Pueblo, Colo ......... 18 10,995 20 95 
Quincy, Mass, ........ 19 21,715 39 73 
Reading, Pa. ......... 8 2,600 2 90 
Richmond, Va. ....... 39 72,096 107 88 
Rochester, N. Y....... 36 116,670 118 470,873 75 
Saginaw, Mich. ...,... 3 5,039 8 11,600 66 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 40 150,527 18 24,000 *527 
San Diego, Cal. ....... 108 165,038 120 107,128 *49 
San Francisco, Cal.... 353 576,099 556 1,622,472 64 
San Jose, Cal......... 19 8,395 38 40,514 79 
Savannah, Ga. ....... 10 31,585 46 49,340 35 
Schenectady, N. Y.... 10 6,052 14 30,886 80 
Scranton, Pa, ........ 8 15,600 82 783,865 78 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 782 699,100 604 500,225 *39 
Sioux Clity, Iowa,,... 15 42,599 22 35,2 68 
South Bend, Ind...... 22 25,254 26 84 
Spokane, Wash. ...... 34 12,970 54 76 
Springfield, Ill. ..... 9 8,955 22 22,870 59 
Springfield, Mass. ..... 30 38,390 60 820,430 88 
St. Louis, Mo. ....... 186 167,319 601 2,286,844 88 
Stockton, Cal. ........ 51 86,150 50 83,910 *2 
St. Paul, Minn........ 39 193,101 59 313,680 88 
Superior, Wis. ....... 27 34,229 13 15,220 *124 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 43 65,400 84 165,240 60 
Tacoma, Wash. ...... 148 195,628 95 78,751 *148 
Tampa, VIR. cocvcerces 80 43,665 90 77,861 43 
Terre Haute, Ind. .... 7 6,145 29 11,845 40 
Toledo, Ohio ......... 25 62,635 193 1,052,107 94 
Topeka, Kan, ......... 5 35,922 16 $2,175 11 
DIO, We. Bevdeccocerse 2 5,000 20 $3,715 85 
Washington, D. C,..... 127 202,125 298 1,307,000 84 
Wichita, Kans, ....... 34 145,850 48 206,605 29 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ... 29 23,952 45 40,568 40 
Wilmington, Del. ..... $1 $1,796 58 208,861 83 
Worcester, Mass, ..... 23 137,960 78 202,538 $1 
Youngstown, Ohlo ..... 45 108,650 67 169,980 380 





10,703 $26,889,082 15,102 $49,809,486 46 
* Gain, 


KENTUCKIANS DISCUSS THE 8-HOUR LAW 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Feb, 20.—The second February meet 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club was taken up largely 
with a discussion of the proposed 8-hour law now be- 
fore the State legislature, and the members decided to 
use every effort to block the passage of the bill. The 
secretary of the club has been instructed to write the 
legislative members of this district, asking them to use 
their influence to prevent passage of the law, which it is 
held would seriously handicap business in general at this 
time. 

With the Government endeavoring to speed up pro- 
duction it is easily seen that reducing the number of 
working hours from ten to eight would be a serious blow 
considering the fact that labor is now so hard to obtain 
that it would be utterly impossible to get men enough 
for double crews. 

Members present spent considerable time in discuss- 
ing the shortage of logs at mills points due to the 
inability to get shipments in. The members were gen- 
erally satisfied with the condition of the market and the 
demand. 








THE CITY ENGINEER of Albany, N. Y., has devised a 
plan of protecting the shade trees set in sidewalk spaces 
that deserves to be copied in other municipalities. It is 
well known that some varieties of trees are easily killed 
by the shutting off of air and moisture from the roots 
which occurs when concrete sidewalks are laid about the 
tree. The plan in question is to provide open cast iron 
gratings 8x314 inches in size which enclose the tree and 
are flush with the surrounding cement sidewalk. 
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WEST VIRGINIANS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Retail Association’s Fifth Meeting Is Largely Attended—Plan Proposed for State Organizations to Co-operate With Man. 
ufacturers—Importance of Cost Accounting Systems Is Given Emphasis 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 16.—The fifth annual con 
vention of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association held here yesterday and today was 
largely attended and much enjoyed. The first session was 
held Friday afternoon, with President C. A. Short, of 
Shinnston, in the chair. Rev. F. E. Brininstool, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, of Clarksburg, delivered the in- 
vocation, and Dan Howard, president of the Clarksburg 
Board of Trade, delivered the address of welcome, which 
was responded to by ©, Tl. Whitescarver, of Williamson. 

President Short delivered his annual address, in which 
he paid an eloquent tribute to West Virginia and to the 
patriotism of her citizenry. He counseled caution be- 
cause of war business conditions. ‘‘The great influx of 
money,’’ he said, ‘‘ has over turned values and money has 
lost nearly half of its purchasing power, consequently the 
same amount of profit represents in ultimate value about 
one half of what it did a few years ago. If a man’s 
profits were formerly $5,000 per annum, he should in 
justice derive a $10,000 profit, since the purchasing power 
of the $10,000 does no more than equal the purchasing 
power of the $5,000 formerly enjoyed.’’ Continuing, Mr, 
Short said: 

We are asked from certain quarters to forego the idea of 
profits for the period of the war and bend all our energies to 
its successful prosecution to a decisive triumph for the Ameri- 
can arms. sut in our opinion that is false economics, for 
tLe basic strength of the nation is business prosperity and the 
energetic carrying on of all the various business activities. 
When trade languishes and industry slackens, people become 
idle and discontent sets in; the morale of the people is weak- 
ened, Good business stimulates productivity, and the prod- 
ucts of the field and factory, and the employment of the la- 
borer, are the sustaining stréngth of the army. 

President Short asked the members to take the same 
pride in the association that they take in their own busi- 
ness. He suggested that not only those who deal in Jum 
ber and mason’s supplies should be members, but that 
membership should include the men who furnish brick 
for the building, the slate for the roof, the plumbing 
supplies and the electrical fixtures. He pleaded for an 
organization which would include the allied building in- 
terests of the State. 

Secretary George D. Hawkins, of Charleston, read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, which had been elo 
quently prepared by former Secretary D. J. Dickerson, of 
Huntington, and then presented his own annual report. 
After referring to war conditions, Secretary Hawkins 
said that to expect the readjustment following the war to 
leave our old standards and ideals undisturbed was worse 
than folly; that we see the traditions and customs of a 
generation swept aside in an interest of greater efficiency. 
Ile referred to the fact that trade associations are now 
recognized as a means of salvation for American business. 

Secretary Hawkins reported that since the last conven- 
tion the State had been divided into twelve districts, seven 
of which effected district organization and adopted a 
program of monthly meetings. The districts in which 
these meetings were continued have made very encourag- 
ing progress and have demonstrated the wisdom and 
practicability of the plan. 

During the year the association has increased its mem 
bership, but the secretary said that with the enthusiastic 
support of the present membership, it could be doubled 
during the coming year. Thanks to the tireless energy 
of the former secretary, D. J. Dickerson, and the effective 
work of the legislative committee the enactment of the 
present mechanic’s lien law was secured during the year. 
The establishment of a traffic source is under considera 
tion. 

Secretary Hawkins announced himself the possessor of 
a practical hobby—to see the associations of all the ad- 
joining States affiliated, working together with a common 
policy with reference to questions affecting their relations 
with the manufacturers whose products the members han- 
dle. Some steps have been taken toward a meeting of 
representatives of the associations in Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, New York, Kentucky, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

‘*Such an affiliation,’’ said Secretary Hawkins, ‘‘ would 
put us in a position to handle more satisfactorily ques- 
tions relating to trade ethics, price differentials, grading 
rules, ete.’’? In closing Secretary Hawkins said: 

Another matter of paramount importance to every member 
of this association and every man connected in any way with 
the great building industry is the attitude of the national ad- 
ministration toward private building enterprises. The Gov- 
ernment Official Bulletin of Feb. 5 contains the following 
article: “Secretary McAdoo authorized the following state- 
ment: ‘Because of the interest of the Treasury Department 
in the conservation of capital and credit during the period of 
the war, I have received several inquiries as to whether build- 
ing operations of one kind and another should be discouraged. 
With regard to the plans for public buildings under the con- 
trol of this department, I have stopped letting contracts ex- 
cept in cases where they were absolutely necessary. Home 
building is an excellent thing in normal times, but at present, 
unless there is a real shortage of houses for war-workers, I 
strongly advise that materials, valuable labor and credit be 
not utilized for this purpose. Whether homes should be built 
should be determined strictly by the urgency of the need.’ ”’ 

I am also advised by Congressman Adam B. Littlepage 
that there has been some talk of congressional action along 
this line, and would respectfully suggest that proper resolu- 
tions be prepared and submitted to each of the senators and 
representatives from West Virginia, pointing out the injurious 
effects such a policy would have on the business of the coun- 
try, and that copies of these resolutions be sent to the several 
State associations requesting that they take similar action. 

The following committee on committees was appointed: 

W. W. Scott, Bridgeport, Ohio; G. J. Dickerson, Hunting- 
ton; C. H. Whitescarver, Williamson; A. H. Condell, Clarks- 
burg; M. B. Sprigg, Weston; George A. Bailey, Wheeling ; 
C, H. Toothman, Fairmont; Walter Perkins, Bluefield; M. L. 
Savage, Charleston. 

K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, delivered his ad- 





dress on ‘‘Home Building and Citizenship,’’ urging the 
organization of building and loan associations. 

Lewis G. Powell, of Niles, Ohio, read to the convention 
an address entitled ‘‘ Are Business Men a War-Time Men- 
ace???’ which had been delivered before various other 
business organizations by Charles W. Mears, of Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Friday evening Joe Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, Mass., 
editor of the National Magazine, delivered a notable ad- 
dress of patriotic tenor. Ife is one of the most cloquent 
speakers before the American public, and well sustained 
his national reputation. as a publicist and orator. The 
audience was captivated by his address. He declared that 
American inventive genius will win the war. 

©. E. Lamberd, of Clarksburg, delivered an address 
concerning the promotion of the sale of War Saving 
stamps among employees. 

The evening program was followed by a theater party. 
A special performance was given at the Palace for the 
lumbermen, at 10 o’clock. 

Just before the close of the session, Mayor G. HL. 
Gordon, of Clarksburg, who was unable to be present 
earlier, entered the hall and delivered a pleasing ad- 
dress of welcome. 


SATURDAY’S SESSIONS 


C. W. Freitag, of Pittsburgh, Pa., engineer of the 
Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime Manufac- 
turers’ Association, opened the Saturday morning ses- 
sion with a talk in which he urged the importance of 
the dealer giving service. He wondered how many 
of the dealers present knew the advisability of adding 
one-tenth of the weight of cement to concrete work. 
He said this would increase the strength, overcome 
abrasion, and make the concrete waterproof; and he 
declared all concrete above the surface should be water- 
proof. He said many specifications now provide the 
formula 1-1/10-2-4 for conerete, the 1/10 being the 
hydrated lime content. 

J. Guy Pritchard, of Fairmont, secretary of the West 
Virginia Manufacturers’ Association, asked codpera- 
tion in the making of a geographical and industrial 
survey of the State, which had been asked by the com- 
mittee on war work of the Council of National Defense. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, delivered the principal address of the Saturday 
morning session. 

The Saturday afternoon session was opened with 
greetings from the West Virginia Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, brought by W. A. Wilson, of Wheeling. A. M. 
Finney, of Charleston, conducted the round table dis- 
cussion, the chief feature being a report on a uniform 
system of cost accounting, presented by Secretary 
George D. Hawkins, of Charleston. Mr. Hawkins’ re 
port was as follows: 


If you will refer to the “Results of Questionnaire’ you 
will note the lack of uniformity indieated suggests very plainly 
the need of a uniform system of keeping cost figures. I do 
not appear before you with an elaborate and technical scheme 
of bookkeeping. In fact, an elaborate system is not at all 
necessary, aS has been pointed out by practically every au- 
thority who has written on this subject, so if any of you have 
placed the advocates of complete cost records in a class with 
unpractical theorists who would seek to bind up your busi 
ness in a maze of red tape and fasten upon you an unneces- 
sary burden of expense, kindly permit me to disabuse your 
mind as to that. 

To the contrary, I think you will agree with me that 
anything that will enable you to borrow money is not only 
practical but sometimes very convenient. Every man who 
has run the gauntlet of the bankers’ third degree knows to 
his complete satisfaction or his utter sorrow, as the case 
may be, that the banks are paying close attention to the 
accounting methods used by the merchants to whom they 
extend credit and that they will give larger loans to the 
dealer who employs modern bookkeeping methods. 

We are constantly being reminded of the high death 
rate among American industrial concerns due to the lack 
of reliable cost information. 'The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has gone on record with the following statement: “It 
is the belief of the commission that the small margin of 
profit existing in so many of our industries is due to the 
ignorance on the part of the manufacturers of what their 
goods actually cost to produce.” 

Some very interesting and valuable cost data have been 
compiled by the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association in their 
booklet “Facts on the Cost of Doing Business” and by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in its report No. 
114 on the lumber industry, issued Jan. 24, 1917. 

If any additional evidence were necessary to convince us 
of the need of complete and uniform cost accounting systems, 
I take it that evidence is supplied by the income tax law, 
and while this law has come in for its full share of criticism, 
if it shall be the means of supplying the shock needed to bring 
about the adoption of a uniform method of figuring costs it 
will have rendered a two-fold service in which the byproduct 
is by no means a negligible quantity. 

No less an authority than L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
speaking before the Ohio retail lumber dealers’ convention a 
few days ago, stated that in a recent appearance before the 
Federal Trade Commission it became apparent that the Gov- 
ernment was considering the fixing of the retail price of 
lumber to the public. Mr. Boyle made the earnest state- 
ment to the commission that such a step should not be taken 
without first being considered in the fullest degree in confer- 
ence with retail lumbermen. He further stated that if this 
price fixing comes it will be adjusted on the basis of costs. 

With this possibility before us, it is apparent that in 
order to be in a position to furnish the Government with 
reliable information it is very necessary that we not only 
know our own costs but that there be some uniform basis 
adopted so as to avoid the disparity encountered in making 
a comparison of figures based on the varying systems now 
in use, 

You will recall that in my report to the convention on yes- 
terday morning I recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee to arrange for a working affiliation between several 
State associations. If it is the pleasure of this convention to 
adopt this suggestion, the affiliation would afford an excellent 
opportunity to compare the experiences of dealers thruout 
the States included, separating the figures into their proper 
classification, showing the costs for each line of material in 
the towns and cities of different sizes, thus providing more 
definite and reliable data than would be possible if confined 
to our own State. 


Attached to Mr. Hawkins’ report was the following 
statement of the results of a questionnaire conducted 
among the members: 

In considering the following it must be kept in mind that 
many of our dealers do both a wholesale and retail business 
and in a majority of cases separate figures were not given 
for the different departments: 


_ Twenty-five percent of the members replied to the ques. 
tionaire, 
The following figures refer only to those replying: 
Highty-five percent read the trade journals. 
Sixty-five percent exchange credit information with other 


dealers, 

Thirty-five percent use a plan service. 

Forty percent have cost systems. 

Seventy percent include depreciation in their cost of doing 
business. 

Thirty percent include interest on investment. 

Twenty-five percent have a reserve for bad debts. 

Average number of years in business, 14; oldest, 33 5 
est, 2 years. 

Average stock, $29,765 ; highest, $50,000 ; lowest, $6,000, 
_ Average annual sales, $202,000; highest, $400,000 ; lowest 
$25,000. : 

Average turnover, figuring cost of doing business at 15 per- 
cent, 5.9 times. 

Average cost of doing business, 15.5 percent; highest, 23: 
lowest, 9. , 

Average for advertising, .63 percent of sales; highest, 2 
percent ; lowest, 2 percent. ; 

Average turnover of dealers who do not read trade jour- 
nals, 1.76 percent. 

Vigures given as cost of handling lumber and cement vary 
so greatly it is evident the questions were not clearly worded 
so as to bring out the intent. 


Arthur R. Black, of Port Clinton, Ohio, made a foree- 
ful appeal for practical codperation. He spoke of the 
boys in the service of their country, stating that they 
were well fed and clothed, but they want to feel that 
the home folks are with them in spirit. He urged each 
member to write to the boys who have gone from the 
association. In response to Mr. Black’s eloquent ad- 
dress the convention instructed the seeretary to send 
to each member a list of the boys represented in the 
service flag. 


young- 


Election of Officers 


Kk. G. Zorn spoke on ‘‘The Open Price Plan in the 
Building Material Business’? and R. 8S. Adkins, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on ‘Trade Acceptances.’’ The elee- 
tion of officers resulted in the selection of the following: 

President—Walter Perkins, Bluefield. 

First vice president—T. M. Davidson, Huntington. 

Second vice president—C. H. Toothman, Fairmont. 

Third vice president—J. J. Shore, Parkersburg. 

Fourth vice president—W. L. Savage, Charleston. 

Directors—G,. M. Massman, Huntington; W. H. Klieves, 
Wheeling ; C. H. Whitecarver, Williamson. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the mayor and 
citizens of Clarksburg for their hospitality and others 
who contributed to the success of the convention. 

Huntington was chosen as the place for holding the 
next annual convention. At the meeting of the direc- 
tors, held in the evening, H. Eschembrenner was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The convention concluded 
with a delightful banquet Saturday evening at which 
A. R. Black presided as toastmaster. 

During the convention the ladies were entertained 
by a special committee consisting of Mrs. John (. 
Biddle, Mrs. George M. West and Mrs. Frank D. Me- 
Enteer. Their entertainment included a musical enter- 
tainment and tea Friday afternoon, an automobile ride 
and theater party Saturday afternoon and other fea- 
tures. 

The Clarksburg members of the association made 
every effort to make the visitors feel at home while in 
their city. The concerns who thus extended hospitality 
were: G. M. West, Biddle Concrete Co., Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., Glen Elk Lumber Co., Clarksburg Supply 
& Equipment Co., Hartlend Planing Mill Co., Parr 
Lumber Co., and Henderson Bros, Lumber Co. 





SELLS CUT-OVER LAND FOR STOCK RAISING 


New OreEAns, LA., Feb. 18.—A cut-over land sale of 
unusual importance and significance was announced last 
Saturday, involving the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s 
2700-acre stock farm at Bogue Chitto, La., plus 9,000 
acres of cut-over land adjoining, and the lease for graz 
ing purposes of 70,000 acres additional. Sale and leases 
were made to A. W. Bassett, a prominent ranchman of 
Dryden, Tex., who will, it is said, move 18,000 sheep and 
several thousand cattle to his new Louisiana holdings im- 
mediately. The Bogue Chitto farm is already under 
fence, and is stocked with thoro-bred Hereford heifers, 
some Hereford bulls, Holstein cattle, and poland china 
and Berkshire hogs, all being included in the transfer, ac- 
cording to report. It is said that the deal involved 4 
cash transaction of $150,000. 

Last season’s long drouth in Texas resulted in the trans- 
fer of many Texas cattle to Louisiana and Mississipp!. 
President Walter P. Cooke and General Manager W. H. 
Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., undertook 
to interest Texas ranchmen in the possibilities of live 
stock development of the company’s cut-over lands. The 
Bogue Chitto farm, magnificently equipped, was visited by 
a number of Texans, and after several weeks of negotia- 
tion, the deal with Mr. Bassett was closed. If his large 
seale experiments prove successful, he expects to have 
10,000 head of cattle on the Louisiana holdings next 
spring. It is the belief of the cut-over land cliampions 
that this big venture forecasts the development of @ 
great cattle-raising industry in the cut-over territory 
around Bogalusa. Coming on the eve of the Southern 
Pine Association’s annual meeting, at which the develop: 
ment of cut-over lands will be extensively discussed, the 
announcement has aroused lively interest. 
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PATRIOTISM DOMINATES NORTH DAKOTA ANNUAL 


National Issues Are Given Prominence at Retail Lumbermen’s Meeting—Mail Order Menace Is Analyzed and Remedy 
Suggested—Dictum of Architects’ Licensing Board Disputed 


Fargo, N. D., Feb. 19.—The opening session of the 
eleventh annual convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was held this afternoon in the 
Auditorium. The convention this year will extend over 
three days. This addition of an extra day will permit 
of a session devoted entirely to patriotic questions with- 
out shortening the time given to the discussion of busi- 
ness. 

Registration and the incidental renewal of old acquain- 
tance took place this forenoon in the attractive rooms of 
the Commercial Club, located in the Auditorium, which is 
Fargo’s great convention hall. This afternoon President 
W. C. Goddard, of Grace City, formally opened the con- 
vention. On the wall was a large poster announcing that 
the sessions would be devoted to ‘‘Patriotie Citizenship 
and Good Business.’’ President Goddard introduced as 
the first speaker Judge N. C. Young, of Fargo, a noted 
lawyer and business man. “4 

Judge Young stated that he had been financially inter- 
ested in lumber since 1901 but that he did not intend to 
discuss any business except the business of winning the 
war. He said fhat last summer in talking to an army 
officer he had spoken of the fact that he had been born 
to late to take part in the Civil War and too early for the 
present war; and that in consequence he would go thru 
life feeling that he had made little contribution to the 
Government under which he had lived and enjoyed pro- 
tection and opportunities. The officer assured him that 
this was all wrong. There are plenty of young men capa- 
ble of fighting; but for every man at the front there must 
be at least ten men behind the lines supporting him. The 
civilian worker is just as important in his place as the 
soldier is in his. The judge devoted the remainder of his 
speech to arguments for loyalty at home and to an expo- 
sition of the German militaristic philosophy which has 
poisoned the German mind and corrupted the German 
conscience. 

The original settlers in America began with a bare con- 
tinent, and they made their way not by ruining civilized 
countries but by spreading civilization. They conquered 
mountains and forests and rivers; and they worked out a 
Government dedicated to the principle of giving every 
man a chance. The world has come to the point where 
the principles of liberty must be extended to all countries, 
or the principles themselves must perish. Freedom is not 
self-perpetuating. 

German teaching has poisoned the German mind, and 
as a result of years of mental and moral corrupting by 
their leaders the German people have become the most 
pitiable people in the world. They are driven to slaughter 
by their leaders. 

Judge Young then read from a volume of court reports 
of the State of Missouri. A Prussian postmaster embez- 
zled several thousands of dollars, escaped to Missouri and 
eventually died there. The Prussian government brought 
suit in the Missouri courts against his estate to recover 
the money. Judge Young read the official statement filed 
in that court in the name of the Kaiser, who is also king 
of Prussia. This statement says in the baldest of lan- 
guage that the king of Prussia is the absolute ruler of 
that country, that he is restrained in no way from making 
his will prevail, for his will when duly expressed is the 
absolute law of the land. 

Then the judge read extracts from a book called ‘‘Out 
of Their Own Mouths.’’? This book is made up of utter- 
ances of German leaders in every field of activity. These 
utterances are printed exactly as made, tho in translation, 
of course, without comment. The judge’s selections in- 
cluded the famous ‘‘Blood and iron’’ doctrine of Bis- 
marck and von Bissing. Following are a few others: 

All written constitutions are mere scraps of paper. 
Separate States are in a natural state of conflict. War 
may be fought for political advantage but never for an 
ideal. A Statesis under no legal obligation to observe 
treaties. Weakness in politics is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. There is a moral majesty of war in those 
elements that seem most brutal, Germany is morally 
and intellectually superior to other nations. The Teu- 
tons are the aristocracy of humanity. War is a pro- 
pitious mode of selection. Enthusiasm for humanity is 
idiocy. War is an indispensable element of culture. 
States can not allow themselves to be guided by general 
principles of law. It is better to let 100 enemy women 
and children die of hunger than to let a single German 
soldier suffer. 

After reading these selections Judge Young said that 
there could be no place in the United States for disloyalty 
and he predicted that hell would be a comfortable place 
compared with the United States for the disloyal. The 
German-American is faced with a terrible dilemma, He 
remembers the old Germany, the Germany of Goethe and 
Schiller, But that Germany is gone; and the one we are 
now fighting is portrayed by the statements of her own 
leaders which had just been read. In a local military 
company that has gone to the front there were fourteen 
nationalities. There were twenty-nine Norwegians, twen- 
ty-nine Americans including one Indian, eighteen Irish 
and thirteen Germans. The Germans recognize the qual- 
ity of American freedom when they have a chance, but 
American leaders have not taken time to teach it to them. 

he politician out for votes is more interested in getting 
votes than in teaching Americanism, and too often the 
politician is the only person who attempts to appeal to 
the foreign born. 

This has been our war from the beginning, the judge 
said in conclusion. The outcome depends largely upon us. 
If civilization fails and goes down under the iron heel 
there will be but one hallowed spot in the whole world; 
and that spot will be the grave of the soldier of Democ- 
racy, 

Four-Minute Men Talk 


Following Judge Young two of the local ‘‘ Four-Minute 
en’’ spoke, John J. Mulready, a Fargo lawyer, talked 


about ship building. America has neglected ship build- 








ing for fifty years and has depended upon foreigners to 
carry her goods over seas. Now we must have more ship 
ping. It requires four tons of cargo space for each sol- 
dier and his personal and general equipment, and it re- 
quires 50 pounds of cargo space a day to keep him pro- 
visioned. The submarine danger is not over, and for 
every ship sunk two or more must be launched. There is 
an immediate need for 386,000 men in the ship building 
yards, and almost any man skilled in the handling of 
tools can be used. The Government will pay good wages 
and furnish wholesome living conditions. There are 8,000 
miles of deep water between the United States and the 
fighting front, and if we are to finish the war on the 
other side we must have the necessary shipping to get 
the fighting men over. Mr. Knox followed with a talk on 
War Savings Stamps. 
SECOND DAY’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fargo, N. D., Feb. 20.—This morning’s session was 
opened by an address of welcome by J. P. Hardy, see 
retary of the Commercial Club, who stated that since 
the opening of the war the major part of his time 
has been devoted to the business of promoting local 
activities connected with winning the war rather than 
to the promoting of local commerce. He emphasized 
the thought that every man and organization must real 
ize its close affiliation with every other man and organ- 
ization in working and fighting for democracy and he 
expressed the conviction that the North Dakota associa 
tion would pick out some definite tasks for itself in this 
great undertaking. 

President W. C. Goddard, of Grace City, in his reply 
subordinated business to patriotism and described the 
efforts of business men in his own county in helping 
make the Liberty loans successful. He expressed the 





W. C. GODDARD, GRACE CITY, N. D.; 
Retiring President 


hope and conviction that the members of the associa 
tion would make all necessary efforts to make all fu- 
ture loans and other similar publie undertakings a suc 
cess. 

Following this Alex Karr, of Jamestown, a man of 
splendid oratorical ability and a keen debater, made a 
powerful address on the subject of ‘‘Community Codp- 
eration.’’ No telegraphic report can do justice to the 
close reasoning and the persuasive handling of facts 
of this address. It was directed against the insidious 
and persistent spreading of mail order doctrine by means 
of inaccurate statements, creating of a public sentiment 
against the local dealer by means of these statements, 
and other unjustifiable means employed by the mail or 
der houses. Mr. Karr told of the vast campaigns of ad- 
vertising made by these agencies, including the number 
of carloads of catalogs sent into his own town in a single 
month. Advertising, he said, was a great and necessary 
function of business. It has been estimated that 84 
percent of all failures is due to a lack of it. But to be 
legitimate it must be truthful. He said that about 95 
percent of the advertising seen by the people of the 
Northwest is put out by mail order houses. Advertising 
is one of the many gates the American people carelessly 
leave unguarded. In illustrating this point Mr. Karr 
exhibited copies of several fraternal organs. These 
carry great quantities of this kind of publicity. The 
fraternal organizations are intended to safeguard homes, 
but the advertising carried by their publications is 
capable of ruining the businesses upon which these 
homes depend. A statewide high school debate is held 
in North Dakota every year. This year the question 
selected had to do with the relation of mail order houses 
to local welfare. Immediately the mail order houses 
flooded the schools of the State with material supporting 
its side of the controversy. According to Mr. Karr’s 
statement, this matter was so manifestly untruthful and 
malicious that if it could be read in all its baldness and 
away from the excitement and partisanship of the de- 
bate it would destroy public trust in the institutions that 
put it out. He quoted numerous statements to prove his 
point. 

If mail order trade bore its fair share of tax in North 
Dakota it has been stated that this would save one- 
fourth of the tax the citizens of the State now pay. 
Mr. Karr devoted considerable time to exploding the 


claim that these outside firms can do business more 
cheaply than local merchants can. He then added that 
money is the lodestone of humanity and that young men 
have gone to the cities following their fathers’ money 
that has been sent to the mail order houses, It is idle 
to urge people to go back to the land until some means 
is taken to keep the money in the community. Finally, 
he touched upon the return privilege so much advertised 
by these outside firms and the fact that medical authori- 
ties have traced the spread of dread diseases to this 
privilege. The solution, Mr. Karr said, lies in selling 
better goods on better terms, the giving of better serv- 
ice and especially in getting the facts before the peo- 
ple by means of an intelligent campaign of advertising. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon session, following the secretary’s 
report, in which Secretary H. T. Alsop, of Fargo, stated 
that he had completed five years’ service and asked to 
be allowed to retire, the chief address on the program 
was a ‘‘Synopsis of the Architect’s Law of North Da- 
kota,’’ presented by J. 8. Frame, an attorney of Fargo. 
This law created an examining board of architects em- 
powered to examine and license architects in North 
Dakota. This board has issued a bulletin in which the 
ruling is made that lumbermen and contractors are not 
at liberty to furnish plans to their customers unless they 
first pass the examinations and pay the fees of regis- 
tration. 

In a closely argued address Mr. Frame maintained 
that the architects had no power under the law to make 
such a ruling and that it was not binding. 

Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., Chicago, then made 
an address on the subject of wood preservation. After 
stating that wood preservatives are an effective agent 
in combating the sale of substitute building materials, 
Mr. Barth described the processes of wood decay and 
the methods of preventing it by the use of a toxic agent 
that will destroy the fungi that cause decay. - Coal tar 
products are the best agents for this purpose. Creosote 
oil may be sone in various ways, the brush process 
being the most available for general practice. Mr. Barth 
quoted from an editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about the advisability of building in war times and urged 
the pushing of live stock sheds and machine sheds as a 
patriotic service. 

William Edwards followed with a brief patriotic busi- 
ness talk. 

President Goddard appointed the following committees: 


Resolutions—C. I. Jones, A. L. Wall, C. F. 
Nominations—J. I, Kringler, I 
son. 


Rice. 
. ©. Potter, O. Martin- 


THE FINAL PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Farao, N. D., Feb. 21.—The outstanding feature of 
the final day of the convention was the address by Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa., on ‘‘Plan Plus 
Push.’’ This is the third successive convention of this 
association that the doctor has addressed, and his popu- 
larity is evidenced by the large crowd of lumbermen and 
townspeople who came to hear him. 

Dr. Krebs began with the statement that in the future 
power will be drawn from the sun instead of from coal, 
and then described an experiment in which the highest 
temperature ever produced was extracted from about 
a square yard of sunshine. With this as an explanation 
he declared that it is by planning that a man focuses 
his forces into power. The long plan that will focalize 
perhaps years hence is the thing that enables men to 
accomplish their ambitions. A definite plan will enable 
a man to use all his experience, all the information and 
knowledge with which he comes in contact, for further- 
ing his chosen work. In order to plan wisely a man must 
know himself and the dormant possibilities in his own 
mind. But plans will not work themselves; without push 
behind them they are dreamy theories. They are like cold 
locomotives. 

A lumberman in Pennsylvania planned to know his 
customers. He drove thru the country and called on 
them. He acted as adviser and building expert. He 
kept a record of his conversations and suggestions, and 
in the course of-a few years he sold more lumber than 
any of his competitors. Having his plan, he pushed it. 
If a lumber association would live up to its resolutions, 
said Dr. Krebs, it would soon be recognized as a power- 
ful organization that would command the respect and at- 
tention of the public and the Government. 

The doctor had his audience repeat his famous ‘‘ bright 
and cheerful and happy’’ line, and he closed with a trib- 
ute to the power that lies in cheerfulness. 

The principal address at the forenoon session was 
given by Hon, I’. A. Chase, of Spokane, Wash., a member 
of the senate of Washington State and connected with 
the National Builders’ Bureau, of Minneapolis. In be- 
ginning his address he said that codperation must be 
based on intelligence and justice. Loyalty to anything 
must not be allowed to rest on sentiment alone; it must 
be codrdinated and thus be made effective. Loyalty to 
the Government may take the practical form of improv- 
ing housing conditions. It is a patriotic endeavor for 
a lumberman to codrdinate his business with public need. 
The matter of building homes is a matter of material, 
labor and capital, The lumberman has the material, and 
it is a part of his work so to coérdinate labor and capital 
necessary for building that they will work harmoniously 
in the utilization of his material. This as a local and 
practical matter. But a building is the concrete expres- 
sion of an idea that takes form in a definite plan. Han- 
dling this matter is of importance to the lumberman. 
He should be loaded with building ideas. Plan books 
pointed the way, but they have proved to be inadequate. 
Building and-loan associations promote thrift and en- 
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courage home building and so are a direct aid to the 
lumber business. 

Senator Chase then described the loan association 
movement and dwelt at some length upon its value and 
upon the value of adequate plans. In closing he said 
that he was opposed to every torm of business autocracy, 
whether of capital or of labor, and urged the promotion 
of true business democracy by means of full and intel 
ligent codperation. 

The resolutions committee presented a memorial of 
O. H. Phillips, of Larimore. It also introduced resolu- 
tions of thanks to the association officials, the speakers, 
the salesmen and the city of Fargo, and pledged the 


support of the association to the Government, the Y. M. 
C, A. and the Red Cross. 

The nominations committee named the following men, 
who were unanimously elected: 

President—C. A. Finch, La Moure. 

Vice president—-John Adams, Pettibone. 

Treasurer—A. L. Wall, Fargo. 

Secretary—-H. T. Alsop, Fargo. 

The convention voted to hold the next meeting at 
Fargo. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session the asso 
ciation appropriated $50 to the State Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and $50 to the ‘‘smokes for soldiers’? fund. The 





salesmen devoted the surplus remaining from certain 
funds in their hands to this same smokes fund. 

There was a discussion about inaugurating a move- 
ment for a federation of all the retail associations in the 
State and the executive committee was authorized to act 
in this matter. 

On Wednesday night the members and visitors were 
guests of the association at a theater party, and the 
convention is to be concluded tonight by a banquet at 
the Waldorf Hotel given by the traveling salesmen. 

The members are highly pleased with the convention 
and numbers of them expressed the belief that it has 
been the best in the history of the association. 








RETAILERS OF SOUTHWESTERN IOWA HOLD ANNUAL 


Mail Order “Bogie” Is Discussed in Two Addresses — Delivery Problem and Cash Sales System Receive Attention — 
Grading Is Explained by Southern Pine Inspector 


Rep Oak, Iowa, Feb. 20.—It was a large and enthusi- 
astie gathering that came to order when President KE. W. 
Holmes, of Anita, opened the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers 

‘ 2 2 oO 
Association at the Johnson House here at 10:30 0 clock 
this morning. Not only were the sessions strictly all busi- 
ness of a highly interesting and instructive character, 
but the after-hour social sessions in the lobby and hall- 
ways were instinctively converted into business discussions 
equally interesting and instructive. : : 

After the disposal of the customary opening routine, 
President Holmes delivered his brief but pithy address. 
It concerned itself chiefly with a review of the year’s 
activities in the retail lumber field. The last year, with 
its many obstacles and complications, has shown conclu- 
sively the urgent need of and a great demand for fed- 
erated and coéperative action between the retailers, he 
said, and yet little in this direction had been accomplished 
<a ,* e / . . . . . “ » 
because of the extraordinary contingencies which have 
faced the trade. He pointed out that the inability of man 
ufacturers to maintain a normal production, owing to 
labor troubles and the breaking down of the transporta- 
tion facilities of the common carriers, and the extraor- 
dinarily heavy Government requirements of lumber of 
all descriptions and the consequent inability of the job- 
bers and wholesalers to meet the demands of the retail 
trade, have combined to make the last year one of uncer- 
tainty, of strenuous effort and great mental strain, and 
exceedingly small profits to compensate for all this. 

Mr. Holmes also added a bit to the great mass of dam- 
aging evidence as to the unfair and misleading advertising 
methods practised by mail-order houses. He referred to 
an advertisement recently sent broadeast by one of the 
large catalog houses: 

The “bogie man” of former years, the catalog house, has 
lost much of his prestige thru his infamous methods of pro 
motion; but he is still alive and still retains some cunning 
calculated to deceive the unwary. Witness this last example 
coming to our notice, an idea conceived by a Chicago concern : 
“Clear 5- to 2-inch shingles, one bundle of four standard 
bunches, guaranteed to cover 100 square feet, at $1.35 a 
bundle.” Clever, is it not? Analyzed it means : Shingles 
packed five bundles to the thousand ; five times $1.35 totals 
$6 ! We retailers sell premium clear, vertical grained red 
cedar shingles at $6 per 1,000—a net saving to the customer, 
over the “cat’’ house’s price, of 75 cents, a better shingle, 
and every thousand guaranteed to cover 1,250 square feet 
of surface; and we make little profit at that. ; a 

Keep awake, gentlemen, and do not let the “bogie man 
impose on any of your good customers ! 

President Holmes’ address concluded with a fervent pa 
triotic expression on behalf of the association, and an im 
passioned plea that all those identified in whatever way 
with the organization he loyal to the utmost capacity ot 
heart and purse. _ 

Secretary-treasurer I’. H. Potter, of Harlan, read a briet 
report on the finances of the association, which were 
shown to be sound and adequate. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


With the exception of a few minutes at the end of*the 
session during which the various committees appointed 
at the last annual meeting made their reports, the entire 
afternoon was devoted to a highly interesting address 
by R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City, former president of the 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, on 
‘“Cash Business,’’ and to a thorogoing discussion thereof. 

After a brief review of some of the changes that have 
taken place in the lumber business during the last twenty 
years Mr. Dunlap passed to a diseussion of some of the 
present-day problems confronting the retailer. Said he: 

Those of us who are doing business in cities where we are 
obliged to deliver are finding the system very burdensome. 
There was a time when an old plug horse, a good strong 
wagon, and a teamster who had sense enough to hitch the 
two together, pile on and throw off a load of lumber, was 
sufficient equipment to give satisfactory service, but that 
time has passed. Today the consumer insists upon prompt 
delivery, is very particular about the way the material is 
unloaded, and in a good many instances orders more than 
he intends to use in order to select the best and send the 
rest back at your expense. Instead of team and wagon the 
demands of the times insist that we add trucks of various 
sizes to our equipment. The public is demanding better 
service of the retailer, but is unwilling that he shall add any- 
thing to his cost because of that better service. We shall 
welcome the day when all lumbermen will do away with 
delivery systems of all kinds and allow the consumer to do 
his own delivering and assume that great burden of expense 
that he now passes on to the retailer. 

Changing conditions have brought us a new competitor in 
the form of the mail order house. Perhaps I ought not to say 
a new competitor, for we have had the peacher with us for 
many years, but he was unorganized and a very different ani- 
mal from the monster we are now obliged to deal with. 
Competition among retailers was bad enough when all alike 
were burdened with the same credit and delivery systems, 
but competition with an organization dominated by men of 
brains and resourcefulness is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. The mail order house selling direct to the consumer 


for spot cash and without any delivery beyond the railroad 
track has a tremendous advantage over the retailer who car- 
ries a large investment in book accounts and in delivery 
equipment and is obliged to bear the expense incident thereto. 
The average customer fails utterly to take into consideration 
these conditions, and it seems to me the only way we shall 
ever be able completely to overcome this kind of competition 


= be to establish our business on substantially the same 
basis. 

Tho the mail order house is a highly organized poacher 
and has at its head men of keen minds and large vision it is a 
form of competition that is no longer feared as it once 
was. We have learned to study its methods and aim to 
neutralize them by as good or better efforts. Instead of beg- 
ging people to trade with us even tho our price be greater 
and quality of our goods no better than those of the mail 
order house we are studying our customers’ needs and seeking 
by service, quality and good treatment to win their con- 
fidence and hold their trade. * * The mail order house 
as an institution has come to stay. It has unlimited capital 
und almost unlimited brains, and the sooner we come to 
the conclusion that it is a foeman worthy of our steel the 
sooner we shall be able successfully to cope with it. * * 

The retailer must learn to do effective advertising. The 
old form of set advertisements never had any value and to- 
day is a greater waste of money than ever. A great deal of 
money has been wasted sending out circulars, booklets and 
the like, much of which has gone directly into the waste- 
basket. ‘This does not prove that that form of advertising 
is useless, but suggests that a great deal of care must be 
exercised as to the kind of literature sent out and the subject- 


matter thereof. Plan systems of various kinds have been 
loaded on the lumber trade and most of them have been 


absolute failures. This does not prove that the plan book 
is not a valuable adjunct of the retail lumber yard. 
simply shows that there is a great need of that kind of ad- 
vertising, but there has been an almost complete failure in 
meeting that need. In my judgment it will not be success- 
fully met until retailers everywhere shall be able to place 
in the hands of their customers plan books that from the 
standpoints of the printer’s art and of usefulness to the 
trade shall be equal or superior to any plan book issued by 
any mail order house. 

A free service department is another valuable means of ad- 
vertising the modern lumber yard, even tho it may be a very 
simple affair. At Iowa City we have a modest department 
of this kind and have issued a simple plan book, merely as a 
step in the right direction. I want to suggest that you in- 
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vestigate the plan service being worked out by the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association of Minneapolis. 

It seems to me that the time has come when it is exceed- 
ingly wise for all lumbermen to put their business on some 
sort of a cash basis. * * Cash systems pure and sim- 
ple, such as we find in the 10-cent chain stores, would not in 
my judgment be practical in the lumber business. In the light 
of my own experience and such information as I have been 
able to gather from others I am inclined to think that the 
duplex system is best. By this I mean a system that will 
provide both for the credit customer and the cash buyer. 
In every community there are people who will pay cash and 
who insist on having consideration for so doing. Should you 
undertake to charge them on the same scale without giving 
them a discount they would not buy from you, but would go 
where they can get due consideration for paying cash, and 
that in many cases means to the mail order houses. 

That doing business on a cash basis appealed strongly 
to the audience was evidenced by the great number of 
questions involving the technical phases of this system 
that were put to Mr. Dunlap, after the conclusion of his 
address, who in consequence kept the floor for nearly three 
hours. In reply to these he explained in great detail the 
procedure by which he inaugurated the system at his 
office, the obstacles which were met afterward and how 
they were overcome. He said that the retailers have 
heen and are lax with their customers, especially with 
those of long standing, and hesitate to dictate terms. But 
he declared that customers will get used to terms similar 
to those indicated in his address within the next five or 
six years; they will have to, because the time is near at 
hand when the retailer of lumber will adopt new trade 
methods and ethies and will revolutionize his old way of 
doing business, as dealers in all other lines have done 
long ago. 

W. T. Shepherd, of the Green Bay Lumber Co., Har- 
lan, interposed by voicing the opinion that a cash basis 
in the retail lumber business is coming steadily nearer. 






Manufacturers and jobbers have worked away from the 
credit system by the use of trade acceptances, he said, and 
he asked why the retailer could not make as good use 
of this valuable instrument of commerce as they? ‘There 
never was a time more opportune than now for the re 
tailer to introduce the cash basis in his business,’’ he said, 
‘*for there never was a time when people were better able 
to pay cash than now. I do not think the retailer needs 
be afraid that his customers will growl much over the 
change; in fact, I think most of them will appreciate it. 
But whether they will or not, we’ve got to do something. 
The true reason why this change has not been made long 
ago is a lack of moral courage on our part, and this lack 
of moral courage forebodes no good either for us nor our 
business. Let’s get to be up-to-date business men.?? 

Plan service and books also came in for discussion. Mr. 
Shepherd declared that so long as Iowa is shcwered with 
plan books giving plans of ‘‘chicken houses suitable for 
Boston and bungalows for California?’ but absolutely 
minus of plans for houses or barns or hog houses adapta- 
ble to Iowa, plan book service will remain unsatisfactory 
and practically useless. 


THE BANQUET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Rep Oak, Iowa, Feb, 21.—The annual banquet was held 
last night in the banquet hall of the Johnson House, 
W. 'l’. Shepherd acting as toastmaster. It was an affair 
calling for high appreciation. An excellent ‘‘jazz’’ 
orchestra furnished music and several vaudeville singers 
and comedians appeared in an entertainment program 
arranged by Harry C, Cox, of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
of Oskaloosa, and Mr. Shepnerd. 

After several impromptu speeches had been made Toast- 
master Shepherd delivered the address of the evening, a 
ringing appeal for patriotism by business men. He said: 

We can not permit ourselves to remain inactive in the great 
task undertaken by our country, to be content with basking 
in the glory of the achievements of our boys “over there.” 
We must all up and do it—all do our part to help win this 
war. The best way we older men can do this is to increase 
the efficiency of our business. ‘The more efficiently the busi- 
ness of a nation is organized the greater and stronger the 
nation. Therefore we owe it to our country in this crisis to 
do more things this year than ever before, and to do them 
more efficiently. We owe it to our country to make more 
money and to make every dollar work. The business man 


should go thru 1918 sobered by the appreciation of his re- 
sponsibilities. 


Here the entire assemblage arose and sang ‘‘ America.’’ 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Two addresses were set for this morning, the concluding 
session, one to be delivered by Thomas I. Flanders, in- 
spector of grades for the Southern Pine Association, on 
‘Grading Southern Yellow Pine,’’? and the other by 
Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, on ‘‘ Plan Service.’? Mr, Pfund, how- 
ever, was unable to attend because of pressing business 
in Chicago and Milwaukee, and F. J. Ward, of Clinton, 
Iowa, the newly elected president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, appeared in his stead. Mr. 
Ward explained briefly the plan that his association fur- 
nishes its members and urged that lumbermen in general 
avail themselves’ of it. 

Mr. Flanders spoke very interestingly on grading, con- 
sidering it from the viewpoints of both manufacturer and 
retailer. He explained the difficulties of it in that no 
two trees grow alike and sometimes parts of the same 
tree are not alike; in the problem of overzealous graders 
and others without number, and he requested of the 
retailers, when they receive shipments not thoroly up to 
their expectations, that they take cognizance of these 
facts and not add uselessly to the already great troubles 
of the manufacturer. The speaker explained technical 
points of the grading rules not generally understood by 
the retail trade and cited many experiences of his thirteen 
years as inspector to illustrate more clearly the practical 
application of the rules. 

His address aroused great interest and evoked many 
questions. 

Election of Officers 

The nominating committee, consisting of R. G. berry, 
of Shenandoah; D. E. Brown, of Rivertown, and Wd F. 
Rose, of Shenandoah, recommended the following nom) 
nations: 

' President—F. M. Chandler, Gravity. 
Vice president—S. E. Wainwright, Lenox. 
Secretary-treasurer—T. H. Potter, Harlan. 


These nominations were unanimously approved and the 
election as above resulted. Messrs. Wainwright and 
Potter were reélected. : 

The following were selected as directors for the coming 
year: W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan; T. D. Phillip, of 
Henderson (reélected); E. W. Holmes, of Anita, and 
EK. Crawford, of Atlantic. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Red Oak. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 20.—At the second annual 
meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Louisville branch, held at the Seelbach Hotel last night, 
an excellent report of progress was made by the officers. 
During the year the organization did some excellent 
work and aided the shippers greatly in handling rates, 
claims, adjustments ete., obtaining cars and working 
out routings to embargoed points. The need of such 
an organization was clearly demonstrated, and to such 
an extent that the officers decided to increase the man- 
ager’s annual salary by $500. 

In election of officers T. M. Brown, of the W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, was reélected 
chairman; and R. R. May, who is secretary of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club, was reélected manager for another 
year. The board of directors was increased thru the 
appointment of Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; while John Churchill, of the Churchill Milton 
Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss., was appointed a director 
to suceeed the vacancy caused by the death of Smith 
Milton. The other directors are: W. A. McLean, Wood 
Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind.; T. M. Brown, Louisville; 
(, E. Platter, North Vernon Lumber Co., North Vernon, 
Ind.; A. E. Norman, Jr., Norman Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville; W. R. Willett, W. R. Willett Lumber Co., Louis 
ville; W. A. Watts, Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Louisville; 
K. L. Davis, Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville; 
H. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber Co., Louisville; 
and D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Chairman Brown made the following report concern- 
ing the work of the association during the year: 

It has been my pleasure to serve as your chairman 
for the past year, and you will note from the manager's 
report that considerable progress has been made, due 
largely to your coéperation and the untiring efforts of 
Mr. May. Right here I want to throw a few bouquets 
at Mr. May. He is certainly the man for the place, hav- 
ing expert knowledge of all traffic matters, being on the 
job all the time and having the ability to treat every- 
body fair and square. I do not believe that he has had 
sufficient encouragement from us and would advise 
every one to express to him personally approval of his 
work. 

We have tried several times during the year to have 
meetings, but meetings of this board have been only 
partly successful and we urge that in the future mem- 
bers attend meetings of this board every month, as 
there are a great many new problems now facing us 
and the oftener we meet the better it will be for all 
of us. 


There is nothing that I can add to the report which 
will be read by Mr. May, and I think you will agree 
with me that it is a most excellent one and that no one 
has a “kick” coming. If any one has a kick we cer- 
tainly would like to know of it and if possible to remedy 
it we will do so. 

We have made good progress during the year and 
think another year will show more. 

I think that Mr. May’s salary should be raised, as we 
secured new members and can afford it and will prob- 
ably get more new members this year. 


Manager May made a voluminous report covering the 
activities of the second year of the organization, recount- 
ing its service to members in securing cars, quoting rates 
and routes, locating unembargoed routes, tracing and 
reconsigning and endeavoring to speed up car move- 
ments, and the efforts of his department in having numer- 
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ous rates put into effect or supposed rates suspended. 
He referred in detail to the proposed 15 percent advance 
in freight rates and to the reclassification case heard 
by Examiner Esch. 

Mr. May’s report gave detailed information relative 
to the specific publication of rates by carriers on lumber 
and logs from various points in the southern territory, 
enumerating each and including with them questions of 
classification of minimum weights, transit privileges, 
embargoes and the new demurrage rules. The pooling 
of equipment and reconsigning of freight were also re- 
counted. 

Of future prospects Mr. May’s report spoke of the 
Government activities and the influence’ of organized 
labor and it referred commendably to Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner C. A. Prouty and Luther M. Walter, 
of Chicago, as friends of the shippers. The matters 
of priority orders, use of proper cars for lumber ear- 
riage, attitude of railroads toward overcharges and 
the fair prospects of increased exportation thru South- 
ern points were explained. 

The report showed accessions to the association mem- 
bership during the year of the Norman Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; North Vernon Lumber Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and North Vernon, Ind.; Maley & Wertz, of 
Evansville, Ind., and the Booker Box & Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., this supplemented by the statement: 


In addition, some half dozen companies are planning 
to become members at once, while there are a number 
of excellent prospects who will probably decide to join 
hands with us during the coming year, which will re- 
duce operating costs somewhat and enable us to have a 
larger and better organization. 


Part of the department’s usefulness was shown in Mr. 
May’s report of claims collected for members of the 
association. Of the total value of claims presented, 
$18,355.03, the department had collected $11,752.49, these 
exclusive of claims handled since Dec. 1 thru the Mem- 
phis office. 


Manager May concluded his report with expressing 
thanks to the directors for their hearty support and 
codperation and offering his special thanks to its chair- 
man, T. M. Brown, and urging that more members take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the association 
than have done so in the past. 





“ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CONNECTICUT RETAILERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

NEw HaAvEN, Conn., Feb. 20.—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut convened today at the Hotel Taft, this city, 
with 200 members and guests in attendance with William 
N. Keogh, of Stamford, the president, in the chair. 
His address referred to problems relating to the 
retailers’ difficulties resulting from embargoes and car 
shortage but related that association members willingly 
recognized the necessity for patience and that existing 
conditions do not warrant an uninterrupted flow of busi 
ness, notwithstanding which the association was exerting 
every cooperative influence to transact business so as 
to be ready to meet the country’s demands. He requested 
the members to inform the association fully of individual 
difficulties in order that the best codperative plans may 
be adopted. Conditions during the last year required 
more official conferences and the association was in 
every respect promoting its objects and influences thru- 
out the State lumber industry, but the work was so in 
creasingly vast that dealers who are not members were 
urged to help share the financial burden in whose benefits 
all share. . 

Assistant Secretary Miss B. A. Lammlin’s report cov 
ered the more active features of the year’s administra- 
tion. Special reference was made to the affiliation with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
the interest manifested by the members of the associa- 
tion in the various referenda submitted on the stringent 
railroad embargoes affecting Connecticut seriously. 
lhese had careful consideration by the railroad commit- 
tee and efforts to secure relief from the American Rail- 
way Association, Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
Senator Newlands indicated some early improvement. 
lhe secretary’s office has tried to codperate with the 
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wholesalers regarding delayed shipments and much stress 
was placed upon the urgent necessity of replenishing 
some yard stocks where acute shortage exists in staple 
sizes and grades. The rapid expansion of activity in- 
dicated a necessity for a larger income, the office having 
mailed 50,000 letters, to cover which the bylaws were 
suitably amended. In closing Miss Lammlin referred 
to the deaths of three former members, Frederick Joyce, 
Boston; Congressman Ebenezer J. Hill and Dr. Frederick 
Buckley, the association’s chaplain. 

William H. Judd, national councillor of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, referred to the war 
convention at Atlantic City and the interest shown in 
trade acceptances, altho he did not think this applicable 
to the retail trade at present. Mr. Judd said that the 
chamber offered the retailer an opportunity of express- 
ing himself on important better legislation and urged 
the earnest consideration of any referendum submitted. 

The report on the organization of the Bureau of Cred- 
its and Information was of prime importance, indicating 
the great need of codperation on credit extension to 
contractors. The proposed system would establish a 
system of ratings on contractors all thru Connecticut and 
the executive committee was proceeding with a plan of 
dividing the State into zones that would themselves 
organize separate credit exchanges, all becoming affili- 
ated with the association as a central bureau. Hach zone 
would include all building material dealers with the 
central bureau equipped to furnish quick and accurate 
information on contractors all over the State and 
following the roving contractor. Albert Schumacher, 
of Bridgeport, William Keogh and William H. Judd, 
Stamford, Robert W. Chatfield and Frank W. Bogardus 
explained the results already obtained in their cities by 
mutual protective plans and as local banks were desirous 
of having some systematic and comprehensive credit 
reports along the lines indicated the success of the zone 
operations with a central bureau affiliation seems assured. 

The question of cost accounting was ably presented in 
a discussion led by Richard 8. White, president of the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
said a recent investigation in the metropolitan district 
indicated a surprising lack. of accuracy regarding the 
cost of retail lumber operations, which ran from $5 to 
$15 per thousand feet, but that some inquiries by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the purpose of arriving 
at Government prices was assisting in a proper realiza- 
tion of the necessity of correct accounting and cost 
figures. 

Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York, reported 
that his organization at great cost had adopted a cost 
system that was elastic and could be adjusted to meet 
small or large requirements and had produced excellent 
and surprising results where used. 

On the subject of transportation and embargoes a 
letter from the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation showed the efforts under way to secure early re- 
lief for New England on car shipments, and W. 8. Phip- 
pen, traffic manager of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, outlined the difficulty of obtaining 
cars and making shipments, especially from southeast- 
ern points, and said that little relief seemed probable 
as a result of a ruling allowing seventy-five cars per day 
thru Norfolk, only ten of which could be placed for New 
Haven railroad delivery. Mr. Phippen referred to the 





efforts of the special railroad committee of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to obtain re- 
lief thru the embargo and ear service committees and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and as a result 
some improvement was noted and the number of per- 
mits for shipment to New England points had increased 
materially, especially within the last few days. 

8. I. Wood, of the Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, 
Fla., said he had noticed much better service since Mon- 
day and that several hopeful signs were seen. The asso 
ciation voted to request wholesalers to furnish a piece 
tally with all invoices, and after some remarks as to 
the necessity of the wholesaler in the lumber business 
a resolution was unanimously adopted stating that the 
wholesale lumberman was performing a valuable service 
in the distribution of lumber, especially under existing 
trying conditions, and was an economical necessity, and 
members of the Connecticut association were urged to 
recognize this fact in placing their orders. 

All thru the meeting much eredit was given Miss 
Lammlin for her efficient handling of the office adminis- 
tration and in recognition she was elected secretary. The 
other officers elected were: 

President—William N. Keogh, Stamford. 

Vice president—Albert Schmacher, Waterbury. 

Treasurer—William H. Judd, Stamford. 

Directors for three years—William J. Riley, Hartford; 
M. T. Hatch, South Norwalk ; Frank H. Saxton, Bristol; Rob- 
ert W. Chatfield, Derby. 

The war dinner in the evening was presided over by 
President Keogh, who introduced George W. Jones as 
toastmaster, and after a short patriotic address he in 
troduced the other speakers, R. J. Murphy, president of 
the New Haven Board of Aldermen, Allen Walker, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and Dr. 
Ernest Miel, who had just returned from France direct 
from the trenches, 
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MEMPHIANS CONDEMN ACTS OF “VEHICLE COMMITTEE” 





Decry Alleged Attempts to Fix Prices by Vehicle Manufacturers—Offers of Lumbermen 
Not Heeded—Monthly Meeting in Evansville 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb, 18.—Lumber interests of Mem- 
phis and the valley territory came out in the open Satur- 
day afternoon when the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
by unanimous vote adopted resolutions which carry their 
own story and are given herewith: 

WHEREAS, The United States Government has placed orders 
for a large amount of wagons, vehicles and wheels for the 
purpose of carrying out its war program, and 

WHEREAS, In the construction of these supplies large quan 
tities of hardwood lumber are required, and 

WHEREAS, The manufacturers of these vehicles and parts 
have endeavored to combine in the purchase of the lumber re- 
quired in their manufacture thru an organization called the 
“Vehicle Committee,” and 

WHEREAS, We believe this vehicle committee is endeavoring 
arbitrarily to fix the price on such lumber without regard to 
the cost at which such material was figured in the price of 
their finished products to the Government, and have in vari 
ous ways interfered with contracts between the producers of 
such lumber and certain manufacturers holding some of these 
Government orders, now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 

First, That we pledge ourselves, jointly and severally, to do 
all within our power to produce and supply such material as 
may be required by our Government, either directly or in 
directly, in the present emergency ; 

Second, That we condemn the action of the vehicle commit- 
tee in endeavoring arbitrarily to fix the price on our products, 
and, further we especially condemn its action in interfering 
with contracts already placed by vehicle manufacturers with 
producers of hardwood lumber, and demanding the cancella- 
tion of such contracts. 

Relations between the manufacturers of lumber and the 
interests having contracts for wagons, vehicles and wheels 
for the Government have been strained for some time; 
in fact, since a prominent firm having contracts with 
hardwood manufacturers in this part of the country 
cancelled these contracts at the alleged instigation of 
the vehicle committee. Readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN are doubtless familiar with the conferences held 
in Chicago between hardwood lumber producers and repre- 
sentatives of this vehicle committee. These ended slightly 
more than two weeks ago but they did not result in any- 
thing conclusive. 

The lumbermen made two separate and distinct propo- 
sitions to the vehicle committee by way of adjusting the 
matters in controversy, as follows: First, that they were 
willing to leave to the Federal Trade Commission the 
question of determining prices for the lumber wanted, 
and, second, that they were perfectly willing to accept 
from the vehicle interests the price allowed them by the 
Government covering the cost of the lumber required in 
wagon manufacture. Both were turned down and the 
vehicle committee made every effort to buy the lumber 
needed at about $15 a thousand below current market 
prices thereon, at the same time refusing to disclose the 
price allowed by the Government to cover lumber pur- 
chases. 

Last Friday representative lumbermen from Memphis 
and the valley territory held a conference here at which 
the foregoing resolutions were drawn and approved for 
submission to the club at its meeting Saturday afternoon. 

The adoption of these resolutions represents but the 
opening gun in this campaign. A most interesting after- 
math is regarded as certain. The cancellation of the 
contracts in question still stands and lumber interests here 
not only strongly resent this but they also resent the alleged 
effort of the vehicle committee arbitrarily to fix prices 
on lumber produced by interests in this part of the coun- 
try. They are therefore prepared to back up their resent- 
ment with action. The contest promises to be a lively one 
and lumber interests in this part of the country are laying 
their cards on the table. 

The club also approved by unanimous vote the following 
resolutions submitted for a referendum vote by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, of which it is 
a member. 


Wuerpas, The size of Germany's present armament and her 
militarist attitude have been due to the fact that her Govern- 
ment is a military autocracy, not responsible to the German 
people ; and 

Wuenrgas, The size of the German armament after the war 
will be the measure of the greatness of the armament forced 
on all nations; and 

Wuereas, Careful analysis of economic conditions shows 
that the size of Germany’s future armament will funda- 
mentally depend on her after-war receipts of raw materials 
and profits from her foreign trade; and 

WHEREAS, In our opinion, the American people for the pur- 
pose of preventing an excessive armament will surely enter 
into an economic combination against Germany if govern- 
mental conditions in Germany make it necessary for self- 
defense ; and 

WuHereas, We believe the American people will not join in 
discrimination against Germany after the war if the danger 
of excessive armament has been removed by the fact that the 
German government has in reality become a responsible in- 
strument controlled by the German people; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States earnestly call attention of the business men of Ger- 
many to these conditions and urge them also to study this 
situation and to coiperate to the end that a disastrous eco- 
aoe wee ne be averted and that a lasting peace may be 
made certain. 


J. V. Stimson, of the J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co., 
was placed in nomination by the club, thru motion of 
Karl Palmer, as the candidate of this organization for 
the presidency of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso 
ciation. The motion was unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Palmer stated that, altho present, Mr. Stimson did not 
know that this action was to be taken. Mr. Stimson 
responded briefly, saying that, while he had never sought 
this or any other office, he appreciated greatly the honor 
and would do his best to show his appreciation of the 
compliment paid him. 

President MeSweyn stated that at a conference held 
during the forenoon between representatives of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association and Col. A. H. Egan, 
superintendent of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road, the latter had agreed that if the lumbermen, not 
only in Memphis but thruout the valley territory, would 


‘manufacturers being present. 


unload all log cars day or night as soon as received, the 
road would put 100 cars daily into the service for han- 
dling logs to the mills. The conference developed the 
fact that forty-one firms have 20,000,000 feet of logs on 
the right-of-way of the road in question. It is estimated 
that the total is something in excess of 25,000,000 feet. 
Mr. McSweyn said that the proposed agreement meant 
that receipts of logs over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
road would be increased by virtue of this agreement about 
200 cars a week over the recent average. 

Four new members were elected, bringing the total 
to 189, the highest mark in the organization’s history, 
as follows: T. 8. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Lunsford, Ark.; 
J. H. Schlosser, Forrest City Box Co., Forrest City, Ark. ; 
T. B. MeMullen, MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co., Chicago, 
and T, C. Thorn, Forest Produets Chemical Co., Memphis. 
One new application was filed. 

J. H. Hines, of the law and insurance committee, called 
attention of members to the fact that since Sept. 8 it 
has been necessary that all deeds to lands bear revenue 
tax stamps at the rate of $1 per $1000 for the entire 
amount involved therein, without regard to the size of 
the cash payments or the deferred notes. He emphasized 
the fact that if such deeds did not have this revenue tax 
thereon their legality and validity were subject to decided 
question. 

On motion of H. J. M. Jorgensen that a committee be 
appointed to identify the club more closely with civic 
matters, President McSweyn named Earl Palmer as chair- 





man of this committee. 
announced later. 

There were eighty-three members present, making this 
the largest attendance ever recorded for a regular lunch- 
eon. President McSweyn occupied the chair. 


The other members will be 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN IN MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 18.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Hotel McCurdy on Tuesday night, Feb. 12, and there 
was a good attendance. After the usual business men’s 
luncheon, several business matters were discussed. George 
O. Worland, the president of the club, suggested that in 
view of the fact that many steamboats on the Ohio River 
and its many tributaries had been wrecked by the ice 
gorges during the recent freeze-up and that the remaining 
boats would be in great demand during the rest of the 
year to handle freight, he did not believe it would be 
wise for the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club to attempt to 
give its annual summer outing on the river in June. The 
matter was discussed at some length and finally it was 
decided to bring the matter up at the meeting in March 
for final settlement. 

William 8. Partington, the secretary and treasurer of 
the club, discussed the new demurrage rules of Director 
General McAdoo with the members. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood manu- 
facturer, said he was waiting for a new proposition from 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association before asking 
the club members to become members of the association. 
A communication was read stating that the railroads want 
a minimum freight rate on lumber in the western terri- 
tory and the Evansville shippers have been asked to join 
and help fight the proposition. W. H. Bultman, of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La., with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, was a visitor at the meeting. 





- WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING NOW 





Philadelphia Wholesalers Up in Arms at Charge of “ Hogging” on Hog Island Sales 
—Hoo-Hoo Follows the Flag to France 


EASTERN SASH AND DOOR MEN MEET 


New York, Feb. 18.—The annual meeting of the 
Kastern Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at the Park Avenue Hotel last Tuesday, thirty-five 
On account of conditions 
existing in this line the last few months very little busi- 
ness was transacted. New officers were elected to hold 
the organization intact and in readiness for codperative 
work among the members when conditions warrant it. 
The outlook is considered good and the members feel that 
it will not be long before this association, which has 
accomplished so much for its members, will have the op- 
portunity of being of valuable assistance. The new offi 
cers elected are as follows: 

President—H. A. Staib, Williamsport Planing Mill Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Vice president-—A. J. Raymond, Althol, Mass. 

Secretary—G. A. Clark, Sidney, N. Y. 

2 ee. S. Bartlett, Bradley & Co., Binghamton, 





— 


WHOLESALERS DENY CHARGES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 18.—When J. W. Towle, tes- 
tifying before the Hog Island investigating committee 
of the United States Senate, made the charge that Phila- 
delphia wholesalers had been selling lumber to the Hog 
Island plant, and adding from $6 to $10 to the prevailing 
market prices, he started something which is still rever- 
berating along the man-made canyons of this staid old 
Quaker City. The members of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, comprising the largest 
and most representative wholesalers in these parts, have 
been justly priding themselves on their loyalty under 
conditions that would sour many men, and to be accused 
of taking advantage of the Government’s need to make 
fat profits, when they were in reality giving to the 
Government the profits of former and fairer years, was 
more than they could stand. Their president, Robert B. 
Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, immediately wired the 
Public Ledger, refuting the charges, in the following 
language: 

As one best qualified to know, I say, and can prove my con- 
tention, that this statement is not so. The able buyer for the 
International Shipbuilding Corporation, Mr. Newton, has re- 
fused to purchase lumber from wholesale dealers except at 
lower prices than the bureaus at Washington have established. 
Sales have been made on no other basis. Representatives of 
our association and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association have time and again offered this resource and 
service to the Government. They have as often been told by 
Messrs. Barouch, Rosenwald and Downman that the Gov- 
ernment policy was to buy =p | of manufacturers, 

There can be no more loyal Americans than the members of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, made 
up of fifty leading and responsible concerns in the business 
here. Because of the exclusive use of the railroads by the 
Government, they can gain no transportation for their lumber. 
Their business is at a complete standstill. They are not 
earning their modest overhead and listing expenses. They 
are paying salaries of traveling men and office help because of 
loyal past services. No business that I know of has been so 
wholly stopped. Wholesale lumber dealers deserve sympathy 
rather than condemnation; for they have bought largely of 
Liberty bonds, and will continue to do so up to the limit of 
their resources, ; 

Comparatively little lumber has been sold to the Hog 
Island plant by exclusively wholesale concerns, and then 
it has been at prices below what their regular customers, 
the yards, would have been glad to pay if the lumber could 
have been shipped to them. As a matter of fact, many 
Philadelphia wholesalers are filling old orders to their 
regular trade as fast as they can when they. might sell to 
the Government at much higher prices than those pre- 
vailing at the time the orders were booked. Mr. Towle 
apparently based his statement on the sales by some of 
the larger yards which do both wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and the sales at the prices quoted were really retail 
sales, where the lumber was taken out of the yards. A 


meeting of the Philadelphia wholesalers will be held 
during the week, and further action may be taken to set 
the wholesalers right in the eyes of the public. 





DEPLORE DEATH OF LUMBERMAN’S FATHER 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 18.—The Evansville Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has passed resolutions on 
the death of the Rev. William L. Luhring, father of 
Elmer D. Luhring and W. Paul Luhring, of the Luhring 
Lumber Co., both active members of the association. The 
death of their father was deeply deplored. The resolu- 
tions were signed by Louis Holtman, Henry Kollker and 
Neal Sauer. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 18.—The annual meeting of 
the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association was 
held here Thursday night, Feb. 14, and the following 
officers selected to serve one year? 

' ay -qundleale Varney Dixon, of the Evansville Bookcase & 
Table Co. 

Vice president—Gilbert H. Bosse, of the Imperial Desk Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—Ernst A. Schor. 

Directors—George Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co.; 
Harry Sable, of the Evansville Funiture Co.; Henry Rusche, 
of the Specialty Furniture Co., and Charles M. Frisse, of the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. 


VICEGERENT SNARK FOR FRANCE APPOINTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—Hoo-Hoo has followed the 
flag! The Black Cat has found a home in Europe, and 
the principles of that great organization of lumbermen 
and allied industries are soon to be spread among Uncle 
Sam’s men in khaki in the camps of the expeditionary 
forces. A Vicegerent Snark for France has been ap- 
pointed, and it is likely that a concatenation soon will be 
held ‘‘somewhere’’ over there. 

Capt. John D. Guthrie, Co. C, 10th Engineers (Forest), 
is the originator of this idea. This patriotic, loyal Hoo- 
Hoo who went to France last September, in a letter writ- 
ten ‘‘Somewhere in France’’ on Jan. 9, enclosing his an- 
nual dues to the order, declared that several Hoo-Hoo are 
in his company, and that they are threatening to hold a 
concatenation. 

E. D. Tennant, Secretary-Treasurer of the order, with 
characteristic enterprise, at once saw the possibilities of 
the plan, and wrote Captain Guthrie appointing him Vice- 
gerent Snark for France, so that he would have authority 
to arrange and conduct a concatenation. Mr. Tennant 
went further and authorized the waiving of all initiation 
fees. 

The letter of Captain Guthrie says in part: 

We are very busy and have been since we arrived. In my 
company are many experienced loggers and millmen from all 
over the United States, but especially from Washington, Idaho 
and Pennsylvania. I have a fine bunch and a bunch of cracker- 
jack sergeants, men who not only know how to handle the 
woods end but a mill, and full of “pep,’’ enthusiasm and loy- 
alty. I’m proud of them. 

We are here, right now far more concerned with making 
lumber than we are with making history. We have two fine 
camps, are as comfortable as could be expected and the boys 
are still getting Christmas boxes from the States. The 
good folks back there have surely done themselves proud 
for us! 

Mr. Tennant, in replying, said in part: 


I am glad indeed to know that you are doing all you can 
to push the Hun out of France and clean up this war in 4 
successful manner. 

I do not know how a concatenation could be worked out, 
but if you can give me any suggestions whereby I can send 
rituals and paraphernalia to you that would enable you to 
put on a concatenation there and initiate every © igible 
member of your regiment I would be only too glad (o give 
you all the assistance I could. : 

You understand that in putting on a concatenation .!! the 
initiation fees would be waived. All it would be nece a 
for you to do would be to see that they were eligible accon® 
ing to our bylaws and put them thru. I am sure this meet 
ing would give you a chance to pass a very pleasant evening 
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and also help further to instill the spirit of brotherhood 
among the members of your regiment. 

Captain Guthrie is a graduate of the forestry school of 
Yale and entered the Government Forest Service in 1902, 
and was in that service when he obtained his commission 
in the Tenth Engineers. He was initiated into Hoo-Hoo 
in 1909. 





HOO-HOO OFFICIALS RETURN FROM TRIP 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 18.—Delighted with the splendid 
reception they had received and more than ever impressed 
with the wonderful future of Hoo-Hoo in the West, KE. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, and W. A. Priddle, of Beaumont, Snark 
of the Universe, returned to St. Louis Saturday, after 
a trip to the Pacific coast. They traveled more than 
5,000 miles, and it was the longest and by far the most 
suecessful tour ever made by the heads of this fraternal 
organization of lumbermen and allied industries. 

The first of a series of meetings was held at San Diego, 
Cal., on Jan. 15, and continuing at Los Angeles, Jan. 17; 
Stockton, Jan. 19; Oakland, Jan. 21; San Francisco, 
Jan. 22; Eureka, Jan. 27; Portland, Jan. 30; Seattle, 
Feb. 2 and Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 7. There were din- 
ners and coneatenations, and Mr. Tennant declares that 
he and Mr. Priddie received a warm welcome everywhere 
they went, all members of the order and lumbermen gen- 
erally showing that they were appreciative of the visit. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, noted lumberman and steamship 
owner of San Francisco, a life member and an especially 
enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, was a guest of honor with Messrs. 
Priddie and Tennant at a luncheon given by the lumber- 
men’s clubs of San Joaquin, Central California and 
Sacramento Valley at Stockton. Captain Dollar also 
attended the coneatenation, and made a talk in which he 
spoke proudly of the fact that he was the first Moo-Hoo 
initiated in California, and added that he intended to 
remain with the organization and give it all the support 
and influence he possibly could. 

At Camp Kearney Mr. Tennant also had the pleasure of 
meeting another noted Hoo-IHoo, Capt. Peter B. Kyne, 
lumberman and author, and creator of ‘‘Cappie Ricks,’’ 
of which Captain Dollar, by the way, is said to have been 
the original. He is the commander of a battery of artil- 
lery, known as the Grizzly Bears, from San Francisco, 
of which the Huns should beware, oneé they get in action 
in France. 

Among the notables the Hoo-Hoo officials met at Port- 
land was Col. Brice P. Disque, U. S. A., in charge of the 
airplane spruce production of the west Coast. Colonel 
Disque was elected an honorary member of the order. 
George M. Duncan, a prominent fir manufacturer of 
Portland, was elected a life member. Mr. Dunean is 
known everywhere, having formerly been prominent in 
the southern yellow pine field. 


—_ 





DISCUSS EIGHT-HOUR DAY QUESTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 16.—Once more the everlasting 
labor problem obtrudes itself into the spotlight, on the 
question of the 8-hour day for the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest. But this time it comes veiled as a matter of 
profound secrecy. Such was the atmosphere hedging 
about yesterday’s meeting of the executive committee of 
the Lumbermen’s Protective League. When the com 
mittee was called together at the New Washington Hotel, 
Chairman EK. 8. Grammer faced perhaps 200 leading 
millmen from Washington, Oregon and British Colum 
bia, but they were under the seal of secrecy, inasmuch 
as Col. Brice P, Disque, U. 8. A., in charge of fir produe 
tion for the Government, with headquarters in Portland, 
had wired Chairman Grammer giving positive and ex 
plicit orders that the meeting be sealed. The instruc. 
tions were so faithfully carried out that practically the 
only millmen admitted to the conference were those en- 
gaged in filling Government orders for ship building. 

While the deliberations of the conference are in no sense 
to be revealed, it is understood from outside sources that 
the millmen of the Pacific Northwest as a whole are not 
walterably hostile to the 8-hour day. They are contend- 
ing that the 8-hour day, if adopted at all, be made to ex- 
tend as a blanket over the entire industry of the United 
States, so that the millmen of the Pacific Northwest will 
hot be placed at a disadvantage with a short day here 
but a 10-hour or an 11-hour day in other producing sec- 
tions, notably the southern pine region. While Chairman 
Grammer ’s organization has not been inactive, the meet 
ing in the New Washington was the first in about six 
weeks, he committee was organized last June to take 
tare of the situation created by strikes impending at that 
time, called for July 16. 

_One of the important matters coming before the execu- 
tive committee, about which an intimation was carried 
Into the corridors of the hotel, was the fact that there was 
4 discussion of a matter involving 25,000,000 fect of fir 
for ship building. An order for that quantity has been 
transferred from southern pine territory to this section, 
for the sufficient reason that the pine millmen have not 
een able to make deliveries fast enough to meet with 
Federal approval. The Pacific Northwest, it would ap 


Pear, is showing more speed in deliveries suitable for 
governmental needs, 


~~ 
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LASALLE COUNTY CLUB ANNUAL 


t Call has been issued by F. B. Elliott, secretary and 
reasurer of the Lasalle County Lumbermen’s Club, 
ogg we meeting, to be held Feb. 26, in the lounge 
in es en Motel, Lasalle, Ill. The business meet- 
ala begin at 2 p. m., the annual dinner will begin 
oper: ne clock, and at the latter an address ‘‘along co- 
oy ive lines _Wwill be given by Francis Kilduff, pres 
and pi the National Drygoods Merchants’ Association, 
is COnnecEem with the dinner other feature ad- 
of the nen promised. The call states that the officers 
Urges al). Xbect this to be a profitable meeting and 
Bes all members to attend. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Date and Place Changes for Two Annuals Announced—Loggers’ Organization to Hold 
Joint Conference—Comprehensive Program for Salesmanship Congress 





Feb. 25, 26—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 26—Lasalle County Lumbermen’s Club, Kaskaskia Hotel, 
Lasalle, Ill, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 27-28—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotél Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Commercial Club, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
March 13-15—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Va. Annual meeting. 

March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting. . 

March 28—Joint meeting of northern logging associations, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 9, 10—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session, 

June 7,8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Texas, Adolphus 





SOUTHERN LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL 

In a circular letter addressed to lumber dealers gen- 
erally Secretary V. R. Smith, of the Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, advances cogent reasons why 
all interested should attend its annual mecting, to be held 
at Memphis, Tenn., in the Hotel Chisea, Feb. 25 and 26, 
as previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The cireular calls attention to an address to be given by 
R. KE. Montgomery on ‘‘The Auto Truck vs. the Mule,’’ 
which subject will also be handled by W. K. Hall from 
the experience of a dealer in a smaller place. An address 
will be made on ‘‘ Business Probabilities Now and When 
the War Is Over’? and the question of credits will have 
thoro discussion, as will patriotic measures confined to 
four-minute speakers at each session of the convention. 
In the line of entertainment arrangements are being 
made for an auto trip to Park Field, the Government’s 
aviation field, and for a Hoo-Hoo coneatenation and 
banquet. 

Secretary Smith concludes the cireular with the asser 
tion that this is not all, indicating further attractions 
for the coming annual meeting. 





RETAILERS AGAIN CHANGE DATE 


The annual meeting of the Northern Indiana & South 
ern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, orig- 
inally scheduled for March 4 and later advanced to March 
7, has again been scheduled for the original date, Monday, 
March 4, Secretary O. M. Voorhees advises that at a 
meeting of the directors of the association Feb. 18 the 
original date was restored ‘‘on account of the fuelless 
Mondays now being abandoned.’’ 


PLACE OF MEETING IS CHANGED 

NorFro.k, VA., Feb. 18.—Because of the recent disas 
trous fire in Norfolk, which destroyed the Monticello, the 
city’s largest hotel, and because of the great influx of 
visitors and others to this section because of Government 
work, making accommodations very scarce, the committee 
of arrangements of the North Carolina Pine Association 
has decided to hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Jef 
ferson, Richmond, Va., on Thursday, March 21. A war 
dinner will be served to the members and guests on the 
evening of that day in connection with the meeting. 

An interesting program is being arranged for the busi 
ness meeting and Governor Westmoreland Davis of Vir 
ginia and Governor Thomas W. Bickett of North Carolina 
have been invited to attend the war dinner and address 
the members. It is hoped that they will attend. Further 
details of the good things in store for those who attend 
this meeting will be announced later. 








WISCONSIN LOGGERS SET MEETING DATE 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 18.—W. J. Maitland, of Park 
Falls, Wis., secretary of the Northwest Wisconsin Log- 
gers’ Association, has chosen Thursday, March, 28, and 
the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, as the time and place for 
the meeting of the four regional loggers’ associations cov- 
ering the territory of Wisconsin and northern Michigan. 
Steps are under way for arranging the program. Assist- 
ing Mr. Maitland in the work are the presidents of the 
other three associations, as follows: P. 8S. MeLurg, 
Philipps, of the Northwestern; August J. Stange, Mer- 
rill, and G. K. Gooding, Wausau, of the Central Wiscon 
sin Loggers’ Association; J. W. Gleason, Goodman, and 
8. D. Switzer, Wabeno, of the Northeastern and Upper 
Michigan association; L, C. Hillyer, Baraga, Mich.; and 
J. H. Rice, Ontonagan, of the Upper Michigan Peninsula 
association. 

Various problems of the logging industry will be dis 
cussed and it will be the aim of the program to bring 
out general discussion from the floor by all the operators. 
Speakers will, if it can be arranged, discuss log production 
in summer and winter months, wages, running of cooking 
camps at a profit, the cost of feeding men, piece work in 
logging camps, railroad conccruction, sleigh hauling of 
logs and snaking of logs. Food and fuel conservation as 
they apply to various phases of the logging industry will 





also probably be discussed. More definite announcement 
of the program will be made later. 





SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS PROGRAM 
OUTLINED 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 20.—On account of the vitally im- 
portant business issues growing out of the war it has 
been decided to hold the third annual meeting of the 
-World’s Salesmanship Congress two months earlier than 
in former years. Accordingly this important gathering 
will be held in this city April 24 to 27 inclusive. It is 
hoped thus to stimulate legitimate industry, counteract 
some of the harmful current ideas regarding ‘‘non-essen- 
tial’’ business, prevent the adoption of the purposed per- 
nicious zone postal rate for periodicals, and in short help 
business to chart a safe course for itself and for the na- 
tion in wartime. It is announced that Herbert N. Casson, 
of London, England, will be present and present his ob 
servations of how England has met and solved the mo- 
mentous business problems which this country now faces. 

The following is a tentative outline of the general topies 
for discussion : 

To Win the War, Can the Nation Do Without the Individual 
Business Man? 

To Win the War, Must Business Earn to Maintain the Na- 
tion’s Credit? 

Must the War Be Waged Entirely on Present Savings, Not 
Earnings ? 

What Businesses Are Non-Essential ? 

Is “Non-Hssential Industry” a Recent and Verbal Inven 
on? 

What Shall We Do with Business to Win the War? 

Is Enough Consideration Being Given to the Difficulty of 
Starting Up a Business that Has Been Shut Down? 

Is Enough Consideration Being Given to the Fact that We 
Are Preparing for a Temporary, Not a Permanent War? 

Are Labor and Materials the Only Things that Can Be of 
Value in Support of Our Fighting Machine? 

Are Recent Trade Restrictions Affecting the Spirit of the 
Nation ? 

Are We Sentencing Ourselves to a Seat on the Economic 
Door-Step of the Universe ? 

Is It Illegal and Unpatriotic for Newspapers to Solicit Ad 
vertising and Stimulate Sales at this Time? 

Will the Restrictions of the Magazine-Zone-Legislation Help 
Business and Help Win the War? 

Is So-called American Extravagance a National Commercial 
Asset or Liability? 

Does the Collapse of the Railroads Argue the Possibility of 
National Industrial Paralysis? 

Is It More Patriotic in War Times to Wear Old Clothes? 

Are the World Nations Going Hopelessly Bankrupt ? 

Can the Nation Keep on Going Bankrupt Indefinitely and 
Still Carry On? 

The Projected War Finance Corporation. 

Keonomic Destruction vs. Heonomic Security. 

Artificial Restriction vs, Free Play of Supply and Demand. 

Quantity Output of Shells vs. Quantity Output of Motor 
Cars, Safety Razors and Typewriters. 


Winning by Weight of Metal vs. Winning by Weight ox 
Output. 


The Difference Between Adjustment and Curtailment. 

The Citadels of Cash, Credit and Commerce. 

Price Fixing. 

War Ends, But Business Never Does. 

An Ounce of Organized Trade Preservation Now vs. a Pound 
of Ruthless Trade Warfare Later. 

Kither We Must Have the Biggest National Scrap-Heap 
Kiver Witnessed, or Else We Must Make the Biggest Efforts 
iver Recorded in Industrial Organization. 

Individuals, Not Nations, Do Business. 

Shall We Continue to Build, Repair, Borrow, Lend, Buy, 
Sell, Venture and Trust? 

The Economic Weapon the Final Factor in the War. 

Making the World Free Not Only for Democracy, but for 
Trade, 

How England Is Doing it. 

It Can Be Done. 

There also will be discussion of special topies directly 
connected with actual salesmanship, such as the following: 
the sale, the man, the ship, preparation, prospecting, ap- 
proach and audience, sizing up the buyer, gaining atten 
tion and awakening interest, persuading and creating de 
sire, handling objections, securing decision, and getting 
future orders. 


NORTH IDAHO ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 16.—The annual meeting of the 
North Idaho Forestry Association will be held Mareh 11 
according to announcement made this week by W. D. 
Humiston, of the Potlatch Lumber Co. The annual meet- 
ings of the four fire fighting or timber protective organi 
zations of the Idaho Panhandle will also be held at the 
same time and the session of interlocking directorates is 
expected to extend over two days. 

In addition to the lumbermen there will be representa- 
tives of the forestry districts of Missoula and Portland 
offices present, together with representatives of the land 
commissions of Idaho and Washington. Annual reports 
will be heard and a program of fire fighting outlined for 
the season of 1918. 
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CHOOSE DATE FOR NATIONAL MEETING 

Acting President R. B. Goodman of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association on Thursday instructed 
Acting Secretary John Lind to notify all the affiliated 
associations that the next annual meeting of the National 
will be held in Chicago on 'I'uesday and Wednesday, April 
9 and 10. The following telegram was sent to the secre 
turies of each of the affiliated associations: 

Annual convention of National Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation will be held in Chicago April 9 and 10. Earnestly 
desire your association select delegates for each 100,000,000 
feet annual shipments as official representation at this meet- 
ing. Also cordially invite all your subscribers to attend. The 
National is spending your money and wants you to use its 
facilities. This convention only meeting of lumber manu- 
facturers representing all regions during the year. Will be 
of great interest and value to all attending. 

As the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America will open in Chicago on April 
10, to continue for three days, assigning the date of the 
National for that time will give many lumbermen an 
opportunity to attend the meeting of the Chamber. The 
local place of meeting of the National has not been 
decided. 
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SHIP BUILDING RESUMES ITS FORMER ACTIVITY 


Strikers Return to Work—Government to Operate 
Southern Sawmill Plant 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—President Wilson’s tele 
gram to William L. Hutcheson, general president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, apparently had the desired effect of sending the recal- 
citrant wooden ship workers back to their jobs. By 
pointing out clearly and strongly that the attitude of these 
workers was a deadly blow at the safety of the nation 
in its time of peril, Mr. Wilson brought them up with 
a sharp turn. Meanwhile, the wage adjustment board of 
the Shipping Board had done its bit in recommending 
substantial increases in wages for the strikers, which 
doubtless contributed its mite in the way of persuasion. 
The important thing is that the wooden ship workers who 
had struck have returned to work and are apparently 
prepared to remain on the job for the duration of the 
war. 

That the carpenters and joiners acted on unwise advice 
is the frank belief of Federal officials and some officials 
of organized labor here. President Wilson and his ad 
visers at no time believed the ship yards of the entire 
Atlantic coast would be tied up, as threatened. But the 
situation was grave and held possibilities for complica 
tions that looked very ugly, to say the least. 

Uncle Sam must pay the freight in this instance, since 
the work is being done for the Federal Government. The 
rank and file of the taxpayers will put up the cash in the 
last, analysis, but oflicials are confident the people will 
stand for anything in the wage line that is just. They 
are equally satisfied that the rank and file of citizens will 
not approve clearly unjust demands of organized labor in 
any trade. 

The new seale of wages announced by the wage adjust- 
ment board, it was stated today, will apply to all yards 
where similar work is being done, regardless of whether 
the men joined or sympathized with the strike that started 
in the yards in and about New York. 

So far as known here, despite the reports that many 
thousand ship workers actually went on strike, probably 
1,500 men would cover those that walked out. That large 
numbers were prepared to do so there is no room for 
doubt. 

The return of the men to work will have the effect of 
keeping wooden ship construction on the move on the 
Atlantie coast. There have been troubles enough already 
without adding this burden and blockade and officials are 
hopeful they have heard the last of it. There is reason 
for believing that the President will act quickly and 


drastically if another such situation develops in the 
future, 
The Government does not wish to commandeer any 


ship yards where private concerns have contracts for 
wooden or steel ships. In fact, the three big fabricating 
plants put up with Government money and for Uncle Sam 
are likely to keep him pretty busy as a ship builder. 
Officials generally have not yet arrived at the point where 
they take kindly to the idea of ‘‘seizing’’ private busi- 
establishments. Many establishments have been 
commandeered—at least their output—but this is as far 
as the Government has gone in most cases. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is just now inaugu 
rating the experiment of operating a Government sawmill 
in the South. The owner of this particular mill has agreed 
to turn over the entire plant, and to take the side cuttings 
as rental for its use. The plan, briefly, is to utilize this 
mill to get out large yellow pine timbers for ships. In 
many instances persons have a few large trees without the 
facilities for turning them into ship timbers. The Govern 
ment will pay a good price for these logs and saw them 
at its mill, Should the experiment prove as successful as 
its sponsors predict, the fleet corporation will extend the 
operation to other mills. But this will be only to speed 
up the delivery of the larger timbers wanted in yellow 
pine. 


ness 


Discusses Labor Situation 
William Blackman, director of labor for the fleet corpo 
ration, discussing the labor situation tonight, said: 


This war can be won thru the construction this year by the 
United States and her Allies of 9,800,000 tons of shipping. 
This amount of tonnage will not only overcome the submarine 
losses but will also leave the margin necessary to care for the 
transportation of 1,500,000 American troops and supplies 
overseas, 

Partial relief, but in a military sense only, is being ob- 
tained thru the limiting of imports and the transfer of ships 
to army use from the less vital import trades. In spite of 
this method of obtaining partial relief, the only real answer 
to the problem is ship construction. This construction not 
only depends for its success upon labor, but the very life of 
labor itself depends on this construction—this because 18,- 
000,000 men are employed in the manufacturing plants of the 
United States today, of whom 6,200,000 are working on war 
materials and subsidiary industries alone. All these men are 
threatened with forced shut-downs, and these shut-downs are 
absolutely inevitable unless the ships are built. Even the 
trades directly manufacturing war supplies and the munitions 
plants themselves face a limitation of their output. 

This is plain on its face, for not only are the ports jammed 
with supplies for overseas, but there are in the sea coast ter- 
minals alone more than 30,000 freight cars loaded with sup- 
plies for Europe, for which there is insufficient shipping ton- 
nage, 

No greater surplus of supplies can possibly be permitted to 

accumulate in these ports even tho the estimated amount of 
war supplies needed this year for over-seas shipment will total 
8,500,000 tons. 
_ ‘The peak load requirement for ship yard workers will be 
500,000 men. If a group of ship yard workers tie up the ship 
yards or fail to give a full day’s work not only will the re- 
sulting stoppage of each man’s work tie up from fifteen to 
twenty other yard workers and throw them out of employment 
but this stoppage will also affect the direct employment of the 
6,200,000 war workers as well as the employment of the entire 
13,000,000 workers thruout the country. 

Because of this fact, the labor leaders of the country in- 


cluding Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have entered into an agreement with the Navy 
Department, the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the prevention of strikes—an agreement 
which has been kept with scrupulous care by its signers, and 
enforced by a board, the very personnel of which insures fair- 
ness. z 

I wish, therefore, now that the President has personally 
taken action in the carpenters’ strike, to point out to em- 
ployees and to the members of ,organized labor thruout the 
country that their own interests are vitally at stake in this 
shipping matter, and that the whole force of their mighty 
influence must for their own protection be used to keep the 
ship yards running full time and block any attempt to 
paralyze the nation’s business thru strikes and trust the 
Labor Adjustment Board to deal fairly with them. 


MANY MECHANICS ENROLL FOR SHIP BUILDING 

Wasiinaton, D. C., Feb. 20.—The nation-wide drive 
for ship yard volunteers is proving very successful, accord 
ing to William EK. Hall, director of the Public Service 
Reserve. Incomplete returns for the first half of the 
first week of the campaign indicate that one-half of the 
desired enrollment has already been secured. It should 
be understood that the reserve is being built up to meet 
the need as it develops. Men, therefore, should not leave 
their present jobs, but enroll and wait until notified by 
the Department of Labor that they are needed at some 
ship yard. 

The United States Shipping Board is making compre- 
hensive plans for recreation for men employed in the 
ship yards. The details will be worked out by the State 
councils of defense of the States in which ship yards are 
situated, in conjunction with the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross 
and other welfare organizations, 
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PROSPECTIVE GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—A prominent lumberman 
remarked today that within the coming fortnight the 
Government—mostly the War Department—will award 
contracts for various materials aggregating $290,000,000. 
Lumber will furnish a considerable item in this large 
total. Most of the materials will be for emergency con- 
struction purposes, a good deal of which, however, will 
be permanently retained. 

This is in line with a statement made by Secretary 
Baker in a recent communication to Congress that the 
War Department alone had building plans of one kind 
or another aggregating about $268,000,000. 

A decision has been reached to construct Liberty thea- 
ters at all camps which do not now have them. These 
temporary structures will have a seating capacity of 
1,000 each. At least twelve of them remain to be built. 
The buildings will be 60 by 120 feet. 

Large orders for lumber for the big smokeless powder 
plant at Nashville, Tenn., are expected to break this 
week. 
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REGARDING SUBMITTANCE OF INVENTIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics issues the following: 


All parties desiring to bring to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment inventions pertaining to aeronautics, or suggestions 
for improvements of existing types of aircraft and their ap 
purtenances, are requested to communicate with the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Munsey Building, Wash 
ington, D. C., and to submit comprehensive outlines of the 
proposed devices, together with necessary drawings, data and 
the results of tests, if tests have been made. 

All such suggestions and inventions are considered con 
fidential, and where devices or suggestions of merit are sub- 
mitted they are referred to the proper officials with suitable 
recommendations. 

A special subcommittee on engineering problems has also 
been organized to assist in the work of examining inventions 
submitted. 

Attention is called to the fact that many devices and pro 
posals are submitted by persons unfamiliar with the prin 
ciples and practices involved, hence such parties desiring to 
submit plans or devices should, as far as possible, secure com 
petent scientific and technical advice before taking the time 
of the officials of the Government in examining devices or 
plans which clearly violate scientific laws or are contrary to 
the best aeronautical practice. 
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WAR FINANCE CORPORATION APPOINTMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Senate committee 
on finance yesterday adopted unanimously an amendment 
to the War Finance Corporation bill, empowering the 
President to appoint the directors of the proposed cor 
poration, instead of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
urged by Mr. McAdoo, 

Secretary McAdoo told the committee that he thought 
it would be much better to place the responsibility wholly 
in his hands and to have the corporation entirely free 
from the slightest suspicion that politics in any way 
entered into the selection of directors. 

The committee members evidently concluded that there 
would be quite as much likelihood of politics edging its 
way in if Mr, McAdoo appointed the directors as if 
President Wilson made the selections. . 

It also was assumed by Chairman Simmons and _ his 
associates on the committee that the President necessarily 
will be governed largely by the recommendations of Mr. 
McAdoo as to the proper men for appointment as diree 
tors of the corporation. The appointments will be sub 
ject to confirmation by the Senate, this check being de 
signed to insure the selection of the best possible men 
for the important work the proposed War Finance Cor 
poration will be called upon to perform. 

So far as capital questions are concerned, the War 
Finance Corporation will play a most important part in 
the affairs of the nation after the bill becomes a law. 
One of its primary functions, in fact the most important, 
will be to indicate what is essential and what is non- 
essential when industries or parts of industries are in the 
market for funds. This work is being handled after a 
fashion by the Federal Reserve Board and the special 
committees which have been appointed thruout the coun- 


try. But the Federal Reserve Board already has its 
hands full of highly important work. 

That the War Finance Corporation will fill an impor. 
tant place there can be no doubt. While curtailing fisea] 
activities in one direction, it will encourage and assist 
them in other directions with a view to strengthening 
the war-making machine. 





PROSPECTIVE DEMAND FOR WALNUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—A committee of prom. 
inent walnut lumber manufacturers is here in conferences 
with the director of lumber and various Government off- 
cials concerning the prospective demand for walnut for 
gun stocks and other purposes. 

The walnut men find that Uncle Sam has pursued the 
old course of not ordering large quantities of lumber in 
advance in order to be insured of an adequate supply 
when wanted. Some hardwood men doubt that the wal- 
nut producers can get out all the lumber required in that 
wood. Had the Government committed itself some time 
ago, as some lumbermen strongly advised, it is claimed 
the supply now would be forthcoming as needed. 

Those here include John Penrod, of Kansas City; Fred 
Hoffman, of Hoffman Bros. Lumber Co.; V. L. Clark, of 
the Des Moines Sawmill Co., Des Moines, Towa; W. W. 
Knight, of the Long-Knight Co., Indianapolis; and Frank 
Purcell, of Kansas City. 

Representatives of the hardwood men are urging that 
the Government order, say, 5,000,000 feet of birch as a 
substitute for walnut for gunstocks ete., saying that with 
this umber on the racks Uncle Sam would be able to get 
it at any time. If developments of the war should make 
its use unnecessary the Government could dispose of it 
at a fair price. This is about the same argument that 
leading walnut men advanced some time ago. 
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WAR ENCYCLOPEDIA IS PUBLISHED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—A ‘‘War Cyclopedia,’’ 
providing the public with information on the great war 
in the form of a handbook, is the latest publication issued 
by the Committee on Public Information. 

The salient facts of the war are briefly stated in alpha- 
betical form in 300 pages. The cyclopedia also contains 
a chronology of outstanding events, ranging from the 
murder at Serajevo of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
June 28, 1914, to the British national labor conference’s 
approval of President Wilson’s war aims, Dee. 29, 1917. 

The book was edited by Frederick L. Paxson, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Maward 8. Corwin, of Princeton 
University, and Samuel B. Harding, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, the editors drawing freely upon the time and patri- 
otie good will of a number of special writers from all 
parts of the country. 

The volume may be obtained by addressing the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. ©., and enclosing 25 cents to cover cost of 
printing. 
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CANTONMENT DIVISION A SEPARATE BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The cantonment divi- 
sion of the Quartermaster Department, United States 
Army, may become a separate bureau under the general 
staff. This fact was disclosed yesterday by Benedict 
Crowell, assistant secretary of war, who a few days ago 
was given direct supervision of the cantonment construe- 
tion work by Secretary Baker. 

Mr. Crowell said that the cantonment division has 
always been ‘‘hanging in the air.’’ He announced that 
virtually all hospital facilities at the divisional training 
camps will be doubled. Where the present camps are 
not re-oceupied after present troops leave, he said, the 
hospital organizations will be maintained at least in part 
to meet any exigencies which may arise. 

Assistant Secretary Crowell is authority for the state- 
ment that Colonel Marshall, a civilian constructor, has 
been the active man in the cantonment work for some 
time. However this may be, Gen. Isaac W. Littell 
is the man lumbermen have come most in contact. with 
and some of them never have seen Colonel Marshall. 
This is no reflection on the latter, who appears to be a 
live wire. General Littell cobperated with the original 
lumber committee and with the office of the director of 
lumber, Council of National Defense, and on numerous 


oceasions has commended the work of the lumbermen 
connected with those bodies and with the emergency 
bureaus. 
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CHANGES IN ENEMY TRADING LIST 

Wasineaton, D. C., Feb. 20.—Announcement is made 
by the War Trade Board that the name of Line, Jose & 
Co., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been removed from the 
enemy trading list. The following names have been 
added to the list: Guillermo Schiemann (of Lueders & 
Cia) ; G. Brockmann and Klodz & Co., all of Mexico City; 
and Hermann Michaelson and Schumann & Co., Santiago 
de Cuba. 
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SEEKS BIDS ON LUMBER 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 18.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts, Navy Department, is seeking bids on the 
following items of lumber: 
Ash, white, firsts and 





seconds, feet........ 48,000 Brooklyn, N. Y..... 168! 
Kir, Douglas, boards, se- 19 
lected, feet......... 160,000 'rooklyn, N. Y....- 16 
Knees, hackmatack, 6- 81 
inch size of sides.... 500 Norfolk, Va. . 16 
Pine, sugar, firsts and ; 679 
seconds, feet........ 25,000 Puget Sound, Wash. 161 


Bidders desiring to submit proposals are requested 0 
give the schedule numbers desired and fo! ward them 
without delay. Schedules can he secured upon «pplication 
to the navy purchasing office in or near each navy yard. 
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EXPERIMENTS at the Forest Products Laboratory, Mali 
ison, Wis., have shown Engelmann spruce treated by 9 
sulphite process gives a pulp that compares very favo 
ably in color and strength with that of white spruce. 
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STANDARD FREIGHT CAR TO BE DEVELOPED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The standard freight 
ear is to follow the standard motor truck developed for 
the army and the celebrated Liberty motor developed by 
the Aircraft Production Board. 

The committee appointed by Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo to develop plans for a standard freight 
car is busily engaged on this important work. The gen- 
eral plan is to evolve a car that can be manufactured 
in quantities at a cost much less than the average freight 
ear of today. 

8. M. Vauclain is chairman of the committee, within 
which are W. H. Wooden, J. M. Hansen, N. 8. Reader 
and Clive Runnels, all experts in car building. 

Following the standardizing of freight cars will 
come the. standardizing of locomotives, with a view to 
developing a maximum of production efficiency. Short- 
age of locomotives is now declared to be perhaps the 
gravest feature of the great transportation problem. 

The Senate plans to pass this week the administra- 
tion railroad bill, which is designed to make more efti- 
cient the Federal control of railroads by strengthening 
the hands of the director general. 
been amended to meet the most serious objections that 
have been urged against certain features. It is ex- 
pected to pass substantially as reported by the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce, limiting the period of Federal 
control after the conclusion of peace and placing a check 
on the authority of the President to fix rates by provid- 
ing for an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Luther M. Walter, who, with Charles A. Prouty, has 
been appointed to look after the interests of shippers in 
connection with the Federal administration of rail- 
roads, started in on this job the latter part of last week. 

At the outset Mr. McAdoo is said to have taken the 
position that there was no occasion for having repre- 
sentatives of the shippers on his advisory board, since 
the entire Interstate Commerce Commission was at his 
service. However, he changed his mind when the situ- 
ation was carefully outlined to him. 





GRANTS AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the application of the Rock Island 


and Katy railroads for authority, without observing the long- | 


and short-haul clause, to establish rates on yellow pine lum- 
ber in carloads from Little Rock and Malvern, Ark., via their 
longer route thru McAlester, Okla., the same as the rates in 
effect on like traffic via the more direct lines, and to maintain 
higher rates to points intermediate to Wagoner, Okla., for dis- 
tances not in excess of 280 miles and to points intermediate 
to Coffeyville, Kan., for distances not in excess of 416 miles, 
by not more than 1 cent per 100 pounds. 





RETENTION OF RATE JURISDICTION URGED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 20.—The following communication 
has been sent by the transportation committee of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association, consisting of John R. O’Neill, 
chairman; H. R. Allen and H. D. Brasher, to Senators Atley 
Pomerene and Warren G. Harding, and Representative Nich- 
olas Longworth, Washington, D. C., under date of Feb. 9: 

“Believing that it is of the utmost importance that the 
rate-making powers of interstate rates of the country should 
remain in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that the making of intrastate rates should remain with 
the various individual State commissions, we, the members 
of the transportation committee of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with executive offices in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, respectfully urge that you use your influence insofar as 
possiblé to see that no action is taken in the railroad bill 
how being considered by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives which will in any way diminish or affect the present 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission or of the 
various State commissions in regard to their jurisdiction 
over the matter of rates. We believe that the individuals 
composing those commissions are highly trained and efficient 
in this work and are, therefore, capable of determining 


reasonable rates in a most comprehensive and satisfactory 
manner,” 





NOTIFIES OF PROPOSED ROUTING CHANGES 


SuaTrLy, WAsH., Feb. 16.—The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has notified its members of the following pro- 
Posed changes in routing of forest products: 


Routing from Ore on-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
boints north of Portland, Ore., where now provided via Ta- 
coma, Wash., and the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
wey to be changed to read via Marengo, Wash. 

© Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway points north of 

ie Omaha-Chicago line from Columbia River points, also 
regon-Washington Railroad & Navigation points (except 
from points east of Pendleton routing via Huntington, Ore., 
to be changed to Marengo. ash., from points south of Ma- 
Tengo, and to Plummer, Ida., from points north of Marengo. 
tom points on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
{west of Marengo, Wash}. Bellingham & Northern Railway. 
qacoma Hastern Railway, Pacific Coast Railway Co. and 
pilwaukee Terminal Railway to points on Oregon Short Line 
llway (exeept points north of Idaho Falls, Ida.), Los An- 
eles & Salt Lake Railway, Tooele Valley Ratlway, Ogden 
ogan & Idaho Railway, Bingham & Garfield Railway and 
Union Pacific Railway, where routing is now provided via 
cers Ida., and/or Butte, Mont., rates are to apply via 


arengo only, which will have the effect of closing the Butte 
gateway to these points, * 


From i 
Wallula, points on the Northern Pacific Railway west of 


{i Wash., and points on its western connections to 
po nts on the Oregon Short Line Railway (except points north 
? idaho Falls), Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railway, Tooele 

: fie Railway, Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railway, Bingham & 
a. eld Railway, and Union Pacific Railway, where routing 
Wallnt Provided via Silver Bow, rates are to apply via 
fect Wash., at the same or lower rates than now in 
eect via Silver Bow. 
ean from points on the Bellingham & Northern Railway, 

ella anie Transportation Co., Pacific Coast Railway Co., J. 
Spokes, Transportation Co.,’ Oregon Round Lumber Co., 
Rail 0 Portland & Seattle Railwa , and Tacoma Hastern 
thru Sil which now apply via the Northern Pacific Railway 
rates dg Bow will be cancelled, but the same or lower 
via oth an now in effect will be continued from these points 
Taconet, routes, viz., Bellingham & Northern Railway and 

ee Eastern Railway via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
y, Marengo, Wash., and Oregon-Washington Railway 


This measure has - 


& Navigation Co. ; Pacific Coast Railroad Co. via Black Junc- 
tion, Wash., and Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Co.; Clatskanie Transportation Co., J. Kellogg Transporta- 
tion Co., Oregon Round Lumber Co. and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway via Portland and Oregon-Washington Rail- 
way & Navigation Co. 

It is also proposed to cancel routing via Portland, Ore., 
and Union Pacific System when destined to Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway stations La Crosse, North La Crosse 
and Onalaska, Wis., and Decorah, Iowa, on shipments orig- 
inating on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. The 
same or lower rates will be maintained via other routes to 
these points, but there are no track connections with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at any of these 
points of destination mentioned except La Crosse. 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP 


[By Byron E. Rogers, Utica, N. Y.] 

For twelve years Mort Greene had been perched upon 
the same old leather-covered office stool. He had been 
faithful and with yearly advances of $1 a week was now 
drawing a salary of $1,200. 

He could now afford the course in accounting and 
auditing that had been his dream for years. After a 
month of evening study came the realization that he had 
been living a narrow life, neglecting opportunities for 
advancement, and sinking deeper into the mud of his 
trench. 

It was at this point in his career that the observing 
sales manager offered him a position on the road, with 
an increase of $200 a year in salary. Mort accepted, and 
came to me to borrow a book on salesmanship. 

‘¢Ever study the bible, Mort?’’ 

“*Yes, I used to read it, and pray, too, after the doc- 
tor told me that my good mother could live but a few 
days longer. That was years ago, and I have had no 
great trouble to bear since mother went away, so I have 
neglected to study the good book. I don’t recall that I 
ever saw or read anything about the science of salesman- 
ship tho, Dick. Is there anything in the bible about sell- 
ing lumber or about Noah buying gopher wood from a 
salesman??? F 

‘*Tt is reasonable to assume, Mort, that Noah used 
local yard stock, transportation facilities then being about 
as bad as they are today. 

‘*You will find that the bible is the oldest and best 
book ever written for a young salesman to study. If you 
will use your head and profit by the teachings found in 
this book, you need go no further than a knowledge of 
your line, and a thoro study of the bible before you start 
out on your first trip. 

‘Proverbs 18-24 say: ‘A man who hath friends must 
show himself friendly.’ You will find that a good rule to 
start with. The book of Proverbs also teaches that ‘A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance,’ and a grouch 
never made a good salesman. ‘He that is slow to wrath 
is of great understanding, and he that refuseth instruc- 
tion despiseth his own soul. A fool uttereth all his mind, 
but a wise man keepth it till afterwards and a word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ 

‘*TIn Matthew 25-10 you will find these words: ‘* * * 
and while they went to buy, the bridegroom came: and 
they that were ready went in with him to the marriage, 
and the door was shut.’ Be ready with complete knowl- 
edge of your goods, prices ete. The other fellow may be 
out after ‘oil,’ but see that you, yourself, are prepared 
to meet any emergency. 

‘You will read in Mark 11-23: ‘For verily I say unto 
you, that whosoever shall say unto this mountain, be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things 
which he saith shall come to pass; he shall have what- 
soever he saith.’ 

‘Apply that truth, Mort, for you will find a sale half 
made, when your confidence really tells you the order is 
yours. 

“‘Speak well of the buyer who may not receive you with 
open arms, for a word of criticism on your part to a 
fellow salesman may get back to this purchasing agent, 
forever ruining your chances of an order with his firm. 
Read in Leviticus 25-14 ‘* * * (and if thou sell ought 
unto thy neighbor, or buyest ought of thy neighbor’s 
hand, ye shall not oppress one another.’ 

‘*TIn Proverbs 20-13: ‘Love not sleep, lest thou come to 
poverty; open thine eyes and thou shall be satisfied with 
bread.’ Be on the job in the morning, Mort, for experi- 
ence will prove to you that the morning hours are most 
productive of orders. ’ 

‘*Tll give you one more pointer and then you must read 
for yourself. It is found in Leviticus 19-16, and the ca- 
reer of many a young salesman has been ruined because 
of thoughtless disregard of this teaching. Listen, Mort, 
get this: ‘Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale 
bearer’ among thy customers, John Brown may tell you 
something in confidence. Do not repeat it, even tho you 
talk only of the weather with your next customer, Tom 
Jones.’’ 

Mort Greene saw a future in the selling end of the 
business; gave up the study of accounting, that had given 
him vision and knowledge to find himself and, with the 
bible as his guide to successful salesmanship, went out 
and made good. 

So, too, can you. 

















AMONG THE numerous house organs reaching this office 
few are more attractive typographically or more efficiently 
edited than ‘‘Curtis Service,’’ issued by the Curtis Com- 
panies, Clinton, Iowa, telling of their high-grade wood- 
work products. The companies are doing some effective 
‘*build now’’ advertising in farm papers, their campaign 
including a smashing two-color double-page spread in a 
recent issue of the Country Gentleman. Curtis woodwork 
is sold thru regular lumber dealers only. 














Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note 
maturities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 
of Lading is in hand. 
One feature of our service which appeals 
strongly to our customers is that they pay only 
for the exact number of days their accounts are 
on our books. 


We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request. 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 38 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY |IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent 
Collection 
Service. 


Reliable 
Lumber 
Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Let Us 


Play Safe! ! Examine Your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


jO years 
experience 

















ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C. HALISTED —_D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 23, 1918, 
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Fire Insurance 


- Service 


Through the Department 
of 
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Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 





The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 
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The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Tease eeseteeeeses 


Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. ? 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 






926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
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‘The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, 
Florida 


Shingles in 


Sonne 
| RAILWAY TIES | 


Cedar, Tamarack and Hemlock 
| George M. Chandler, *“Nifises” tl 


WESTERN. PINE 


1x4” to 12”’ No. 2 Common, Yard Stock, worked in any manner desired. 
3 cars 1x6-10 to 16’ No. 3 Common, any working desired. 
The John C. King Lumber Co. 


tele Rite 814 American Trust Bldg., 
LumberLath Wholesale tievEr AND oni 


Wholesale Dealers In long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


and Piling up to 100 ae 






































SOUTHEASTERN CONDITIONS ARE DISCUSSED 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., Feb. 18.—A committee consisting 
of Tom J. Aycock, of the Aycock Lumber Co., Aycock, 


Fla.; E. V. Dunlevie, of the Dunlevie Lumber Co., Allen- * 


hurst, Ga.; H. R. Swartz, of the Standard Lumber Co., 
Live Oak, Fla.; R. M. Bond, of the Bond Lumber Co., 
Deland, Fla., and M. L. Fleishel, of the Brooks, Scanlon 
Lumber Co., Eastport, Fla., went to Washington last week 
as a special committee of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, to lay before the powers that be the diffi- 
culties that have been growing heavier and heavier. 
Because of this a special meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association and its affiliated organization, the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, was held at Jackson- 
ville on Monday of last week. It was largely attended and 
a full discussion of the several problems that have beset 
the lumbermen of late was indulged in. 

Probably the weightiest of all these troubles that have 
developed recently as a result of the Government war 
buying was brought to the attention of the lumbermen 
at a meeting of the emergency bureau by Tom J. Aycock, 
who while in Washington recently lighted upon the trail 
of another situation that in the eyes of the manufac- 
turers bodes ill for the sawmill trade. Mr. Aycock told 
how the big retail lumber yards of the North have been 
drained by the Government’s commandeering process of 
all the stocks that they had on hand, stocks which, Mr. 
Ayeock explained, had been purchased at low prices and 
which the Government bought at prevailing high market 
prices. Mr. Aycock explained that the retail lumbermen 
have organized the Retailers’ Emergency Bureau, with 
headquarters at Washington, the purpose of the organ- 
ization being to obtain the Government’s consent to 
restore the retail yard stocks on straight Government 
orders, to facilitate the shipment of these stocks and also 
to obtain the stocks at the price the Government is paying, 
which is considerably below the domestic market. 

The matter was discussed at length and the opinion 
was unanimous that inasmuch as the Government has 
already allowed the retailers a profit of from $12 to $30 
a thousand on the stock which it commandeered from the 
retail yards it would be a great imposition on the manu- 
facturers to compel the sawmills to supply the lumber to 
replenish these yard stocks for the commercial market 
at Government prices, which are said to be from $2 to $3 
cheaper than the commercial prices, The mill men present 
felt that this would allow the retailers and wholesalers the 
opportunity of reaping the benefit of the present high 
prices on a Government purchasing price, thus creating a 
great loss to the manufacturers. The aforementioned 
committee, headed by Mr. Aycock, was appointed and 
sent to Washington forthwith to register a protest against 
this effort of the Retailers’ Emergency Bureau, which has 
already prevailed upon Brigadier General Littell to auth- 
orize the purchase of retail lumber stocks. In this con- 
nection it is reported that one large sawmill association 
has already turned down an order for 100 cars which 
the Government has ordered to replace the retail stocks 
depleted by the Government’s commandeering process. 
Meantime the committee will labor with the proper author- 


ities at Washington and their constituents here will await 
with interest any word as to how the fight is progressing, 

Following the meeting of the emergency bureau a meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held, 
presided over by E. L. More, of the Horse Shoe Lumber 
Co., River Falls, Ala. Secretary E. C. Harrell precipi- 
tated a lively discussion of a very grave subject by calling 
attention to the serious labor situation involving both a 
shortage of labor and the menace of an 8-hour law. The 
scarcity of labor was first discussed. In order correctly 
to ascertain the exact situation a poll was taken of those 
present and it developed as a result that the labor supply 
is 25 percent short and 50 percent of the remaining supply 
is inefficient. The labor shortage was attributed to the 
migration of negroes to the North and to the attractive 
wages paid by contractors of Government army camps 
and ship yards. One member stated that the labor short- 
age is going to be further augmented by the Government, 
which, he sajd, purposes to recruit from the sawmill labor 
white and negro laborers to work in army camps. This, he 
said, wotld be done by drafting. The speaker said that 
it would take 150 laborers from his territory alone and 
leave him well nigh helpless. 

Secretary Harrell said that steps had been taken at 
the De Funiak meeting to combat the 8-hour law by 
getting the sawmill operators individually and collectively 
to protest to their respective congressmen and representa- 
tives. Mr. Harrell said that it is the uniform belief of 
manufacturers that behind the proposed 8-hour law is 
the insidious hand of the I. .W. W.’s, which intends 
thereby to organize sawmill labor and thus demoralize the 
great lumber industry which now means so much to Uncle 
Sam. In seeking a remedy for this menace it was deemed 
proper to empower the committee appointed by the Emer- 
gency Bureau with authority vigorously to protest against 
the 8-hour measure to the powers at Washington. 

The question of universal cost keeping was discussed. 
It was announced that at the De Funiak meeting a uni- 
form cost system had been adopted and an expert account- 
ant employed. This action was ratified unanimously. 





CAROLINA WOMEN WORK IN SAWMILLS 


RALeIGH, N. C., Feb. 20.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of North Carolina women are today working in a 
number of saw and planing mills in the eastern section of 
this State. When asked what the results of the experi- 
ment showed, a manager of a lumber company that op- 
erates several woodworking plants that have been employ- 
ing women recently said: 


Fully up to expectations and a little beyond. Scarcity of 
male workers, because of so many men having gone into the 
army and navy and other governmental occupations, made it 
necessary for our company to make the proposition. An ade- 
quate number of women responded and they are, almost with- 
out exception, doing not only faithful, but excellent work, and 
there are no attempts to shirk the duties assigned them. Some 
of them work in the lumber yards, handling lumber just as 
the men do and they have proved quite equal to any task yet 
assigned them. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR SPRUCE CANTS TENTATIVELY SET 


PorTLAND, OrE., Feb. 18.—Recently Col. Brice P. 
Disque, is charge of the spruce production division of the 
Signal Corps, sent out a tentative specification for spruce 
eants for aircraft material to the mills sawing this class 
of lumber. 

This tentative specification was decided upon by a com- 
mittee representing the spruce manufacturers and officers 
of the spruce production division of the Signal Corps. 
After being given a thoro try out changes will be made 
provided the advisability and necessity for such changes 
are clearly shown. 

A price of $60 has been set upon these cants as fair 
to all concerned and is to include the cost of inspection, 
branding and loading. 

The clear lumber that is left in the logs after the 
removal of the cants is to be utilized in working up wing 
beam stock. In order that spruce logs may produce the 
largest possible percentage of aircraft material, Colonel 
Disque has announced that they should be cut in lengths 
of 20, 22, 24, 26 and 28 feet. In addition 5 percent of 
all logs may be cut 18 and 19 feet in length. The tenta- 
tive specification for spruce cants for aircraft material 
follows: 

GENERAL 
1. This specification is drawn to cover the requirements 


of the Signal Corps for cants to be reworked into aircraft 
material at the Vancouver Barracks cut-up plant. 

2. The trees from which the cants are cut shall be in a 
healthy condition at the time of felling, and no down or dead 
timber germitted. 

8. Cants may be shipped without edging and may contain 
wane on one or both edges, but decayed butts must be removed 
at the mill. Logs shall be properly blocked for taper when 
sawed. 

Sap 

4. Bright sap shall not be considered a defect. Stained 
sap will not be included in measuring the width of the pieces. 
Pieces should be free from doty and decay sap. 

GRAIN 

5. The flat grained portion of the wide faces of cants 6 
inches and over in thickness must be practically straight grain 
with a diversion of not more than one inch in 20 inches. 

6. The wide faces of cants under 6 inches in thickness may 
have a diversion of not more than one inch in 12 inches pro- 
vided they have a face 24 inches or wider at the narrowest 
point or proportionately less in cants with less diversion. 

QUALITY 


7. All cants must yield 50 percent of their scaled volume 

in beam stock 2 inches by 4 inches by 18 feet and longer. 
GROWTH 

8. The portion of the cants to be utilized for beams shall 
contain at least eighteen annual growth rings to each three 
inches, when measured in a radial direction thru the portion 
of maximum growth. 

DIMENSIONS 

9. Thickness—Thicknesses. shall be from 4 inches to 14 
inches and they may be in multiples of one-half inch. An 
occasional variation in sawing of not to exceed one-eighth 
inch scant will be allowed. 


Width—Widths shall be from 6 inches and up. Pieces con- 
taining wane on both edges shall be not less than 12 inches 
wide, when measured as outlined below, and must show a face 
of at least 10 inches at the narrowest point. Those contain- 
ing wane on one edge must show a face of at least 6 inches at 
the narrowest point. Widths shall be in multiples of one inch 
and measured to the nearest inch. The width used as a 
basis of payment shall be the mean of meastrements taken at 
the narrowest point on each of the two wide faces. -Not 
more than 25 percent of the volume of each shipment shall be 
less than 6 inches thick. 

Length—Lengths shall be 20 to 40 feet, in multiples of 
one foot, when measured thru the center of the outside wide 
face. Flitches 20, 22, 24, 26 and 28 feet are preferable. Five 
percent in 18 and 19 foot lengths will be accepted. Pieces 
scant in lengths shall be classed in the next class below. 

DEFECTS 

10. Burls, curls and dips in the gota, knots, pitch 
pockets, bark seams, shakes and other defects will be per- 
mitted, provided they do not prevent the required yield of 
beam cuttings. 

11. Cants must be free from tool and handling equipment 
marks on the square edged faces. 

SHIPPING 

12. These specifications for each grade describe the low 
line of limitations as is usual in lumber grades. Shipments 
on orders for this material shall also contain all cants of 
better grade a to this order that are produced in saw- 
ing the logs. o portion of higher grade material shall be 
sorted out and retained by the mill. 

18. Cants which have accumulated for more than three 
days Ss shipments shall be “stuck” with %-inch strips 
placed four feet apart along the cants. In shipping, cants 
shall be protected by a cull board cover carefully fastened to- 
gether with cross binders, but not fastened to the car stakes. 
No nails shall be driven into the cantsr 

BRANDING CANTS 

14, All cants shall be branded on the end with the com- 
pany registered stamp and this office should be advised im- 
mediately as to the design of stamp used. The branding shall 
be done by the mill and no cants will be shipped until branded. 

GENERAL 

15. Communications regarding all matters pertaining to 
these specifications should be addressed to the Spruce _ 
duction Division, Signal Corps, United States Army, Portland, 

re. 

16. These specifications are to be considered tentative and 
will be subject to revision after a trial of thirty to forty 7 

11 manufacturers are requested to be prepared to offer “ 4 
ay suggestions when revision of the specifications is calle 
or. 





FOREST SERVICE EXPERTS TO TESTIFY 


Manpison, Wis., Feb. 19.—H. E. Surface and possibly 
other experts from the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory will be asked to appear as witnesses 10 the 
case of the United States vs. Meade, et al. This is in re 
sponse to a request from the Federal Trade Commission 
for the assistance of the Forest Service in determining 
prices and other statistical data in the above «ase. we 
eral pulp mill experts from this country and ¢ nada ar 
also expected to give testimony. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





‘*‘WHAT DID YOU?’’ 


January 12 appeared on the front page of the AmEr- 
1cAN LUMBERMAN a poem entitled ‘‘What Did You?’’, 
its authorship carefully concealed under the nom-de- 
plume of ‘‘The Lumberman Poet.’’ The lines have com- 
manded so much attention that it seems proper to say 
that they were suggested by E. C. Hole, publisher of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and written by Douglas Malloch. 

Many lumbermen have passed the poem along to local 
editors for republication. It is herewith republished by 
request: 


When the war has been won, 
When our duty is done, 

When our sailors come sailing the foam, 
When our men of the air 
And the guns over there 

All the nation is welcoming home, 
They will come to your door, 
The young winners of war, 

They will look you up, over, and thru, 
And in word, or in thought, 
They will ask, like as not: 
‘*Well, we did quite a lot— 

What did you?’’ 


When the years have gone by 
And the pages are dry 
That the story of struggle record, 
With democracy sure, 
: When we’re living secure 
In the strength of our soul and our sword, 
In that glorious time 
To your knee there will climb 
Then a boy, or a girl, or the two, 
And will say, ‘‘Some were brave 
On the land and the wave, 
Some their ev’rything gave— 
What did you?’’ 


Or it may be at night 
You will sit by the light 
Of a fire in a home that is free, 
You will sit all alone 
"Neath a roof of your own 
In some year of the future to be, 
And a voice down inside 
Will say, ‘‘Some of them died, 
Or they suffered their duty to do, 
And the ones who could not 
Give their all gave a lot, 
Gave their money—say, what, 
What did you?’’ 


Not only has the poem been quoted but it has been 
the recipient of that which is said to be the sincerest 
flattery. For example, Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association, has written the 
following, urging the extermination of insect pests as one 
means to the end of winning the war: 


(With Apologies to Author of “What Did You” ?) 


This war won’t be won 

By the use of the gun 
Exclusively, you will agree; 

But our boys over there 

Doing more than their share 
Must be fed by the land of the free; 

There are hundreds of ways 

In these critical days 
To defend the old red, white and blue. 

Every one to a man ° 

Should do all that he can 

For our dear Uncle Sam— 

What will you? 


Since our food is the shell 

That will sound the death knell 
To our enemies over the sea, 

Every ounce that is lost 

Only adds to the cost 
Of the ultimate victory. 

Foreign enemies here 

By the billions each year 
Gnaw ge! at our crops—this is true; 

And the growers of wheat, 

The producers of meat, 

Call for help from this cheat— 

What will you? 


If you don’t believe me 
Turn these pages and see 
How our fruits, grains and forests decline 
From the bite and the sting 
Of these pests on the wing 
Which we bring in on shrub, tree and vine. 
We can grow all these here; 
Then, why should we fear 
To exclude all these pests that are new? 
is our Congress can do 
Backed by me and by you 
And our lumbermen, too 
What will you? 


Merrill W. Clemm, of Fredericktown, Ohio, of H. E. 
Clemm & Sons, another reader of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, contributes some lines in the same form, and 
m sending them says: ‘‘On the front page of your issue 
of Jan. 12, 1918, I noticed a poem entitled ‘What Did 
You?? by the Lumberman Poet which certainly has a 
World of meaning. Enclosed please find a few thoughts 
that the above poem brought to my mind and which I 
have had nerve enough to put on paper. With apology 
to the Lumberman Poet for the style, I have tried to give 


4 very few brief answers to his poem.’’ Mr. Clemm’s 


Contribution is as follows: 


Did You? 


When the winners of war 

Come home from afar, 

When they come all mangled and torn. 
And in questioning tones 

Please, sir, “just what have you borne’? 
We can look at them straight, 


Man to man, eye to eye, 

We did not our bit but our best. 
We took up your job, 

It was hard, very hard, 
Steadfast went to our work— 
With the rest. 


When in year after year 

We can live without fear 

The great world war in the past. 

We walk straight ahead 

Byes ablaze, head erect, 

Nothing fear what the warrior may ask. 
For we did all we could 

That the man “over there’ 

Might be well, might be strong, might be best. 
We can tell you and I 

Of the Red Cross and Y 

And well did our work— 

With the rest. 


Have you done right? 

Then sit in the light. 

Otherwise, no light there would be. 
Your soul has gone out 

This beast helped to rout; 

Now we are free, oh so free! 

No fear from within, 

We all helped to win 

This war, that all years might be best. 
While your home is secure 

Who made it so sure? 

All gave, gave money, gave work— 
With the rest. 





The home trail never seems uphill. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
No. LXXXIV 


Not fulsome praise these words of praise of Folsom, 
Orange, Tex., 

For he, because of modest ways, to fulsomeness objects. 

But by and large, and up and down, and thinking of 
it o’er, 


Not any man in any town deserves it any more. 





EK. V. FOLSOM, ORANGH, THX. 


In Georgia he was given birth, in Tifton, classic spot, 
And quickly showed his honest worth in weather cold or 
hot. 


In nineteen-one to Orange then he westward took his way ; 
And there the story ends again, for there he is today. 


He went to work for Lutcher-Moore back there in nine- 
teen-one ; 

Thru winter, summer, o’er and o’er, that’s all that he 
has done. 

And this is why that this is all his story without doubt: 

If he should try to quit they’d call the state militia out. 


More Capital Fellows 
Speaking of these capital fellows, our attention is 
called to the fact that A. B. Carson and A. B. Cone, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and both members of this 
club, ought to know the ABC of the lumber business. 





Speaking of Names 
Speaking of names, W. W. 8., of New York, N. Y., 
calls our attention to the sign in Philadelphia: ‘‘ Thomas 
FE. Coale Lumber Co., Jim Wood, Mgr.’’ 
We don’t know what kind of wood jimwood is, but 
have no doubt it is the same high quality as the company’s 
Coale. 





THE GAZERS 


Star-gazers, dreamers, prophets, seers, 
We have looked up too long, 

Have looked too far across the years— 
Here at our feet is song. 

We think of times in times unborn 
That centuries divide, 

When we could make tomorrow morn 
Dawn brighter, if we tried. 





People spend hours of study thinking up new 
excuses for doing wrong, but the old reasons for 
not doing it need no improvement. 





Low .Cost 


actory Ficoring 


architects favor it for the reason it saves 
labor; and owners because it’s durable and 
easy to repair’ 





DEALERS LIKE IT 


because it’s easy to sell and has no tongue and 
groovetodamage. Ask us for facts regarding 


ay uperior rand 
Square Edged; end Matched 
Bored - Hollow Backed 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago warehouse orders shipped same day re- 
ceived, and our package car service means prompt 
delivery. All %” oak flooring carefully wrapped in 
heavy paper, FREE OF CHARGE, preventing dam- 
age in transit and at the job. 

Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floar- 


ing. 
‘*We Sell to Dealers Only”’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1934.44 200TH CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for posstiating cosen foclghe, cxntengte and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle tgo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( saspeR LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX —F. HL pay 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 














1319-20 Whitney Bank Bid¢. KRW ORLEANS > 


Phone Main 2479 





If Woodsmanship Counts 


hire us to do your timber estimating 
and surveying. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine, 










Estab, § ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 


352 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, California. 

H H Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers Appraisals and Reports 
Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 


1905 





BURT E. STEENSON 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

d| =YELLOW PINE i8NS4EAE  |& 

worTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna, 
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Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





Yellow Pin 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN ComPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
A Konnarock, Va. 














(7 >) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
d 





North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood F 
Association, 


ers 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentire industry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 


431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ORGANIZATION OF OPERATION AND EFFICIENT 
COMPETITION IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


(Continued From Front Page) 


Table 1 
PERIODIC FLUCTUATIONS IN GBNERAL LUMBER PRICES 
Period Percent change in price 
1897 to 1900 50.1% increase 


12.9% decrease 
27.6% increase 
1903 to 1904 9.4% decrease 
54.2% increase 
25.8% decrease 
25.3% decrease 
15.3% decrease 
17.1% increase 

1916 to 1917 8.5% decrease 

Changes are in percentages of the average sales prices at 
the beginning of each period shown in the first column. 

The alternate increases and decreases in the average 
prices of individual species of lumber are still more 
marked. For example, the greatest price fluctuations 
among the soft woods have been in southern yellow pine, 
which is manufactured by more than 10,000 sawmills. 
The smallest variations have been in Louisiana red cy- 
press, most of which is manufactured by not more than 
twenty-five mills. The fluctuations in prices of these two 
species of lumber are compared in the following table: 


Table 2 
RELATIVE VARIATIONS IN SOUTHERN PINE AND CYPRESS 
Percent increase (+) or decrease (—) 

Pertod 


Southern pine Oypress 
1897 to 1900 67.9 +54.3 
1900 to 1901 —24.6 — 2.5 
1901 to 19038 +35.8 +34.8 
1903 to 1904 —17.7 - — 2.7 
1904 to 1907 +85.8 +16.1 
1907 to 1908 —43.7 —8 
1908 to 1913 +-79.2 +11.9 
1913 to 1915 —28.5 — 7.5 
1915 to 1916 4-42 + 6.2 
1916 — 9.9 — 8 
16 91 +60.6 * 


1916 to 1 
*Prices not available. 


The much superior organization, until recent years, of 
the cypress industry has enabled it to accomplish that 
for which the southern pine manufacturers have long 
sought in vain; namely, a reasonable steadiness of prices. 
Because of the relatively small number of cypress oper- 
ators it has been practicable for a few interests, powerful 
financially, to maintain, for the whole industry, a virtual 
equilibrium between supply and demand. The mainte- 
nance of such a balance-wheel is of course much more 
difficult for the thousands of southern pine mills widely 
scattered, some large and some small. 

Douglas fir prices during the last twenty years have 
with the exception of southern pine shown the greatest 
proportionate fluctuations. Among the major softwoods, 
with the exception of cypress, the prices of northern pine 
have been the most stable. The comparative variations 
have been irregular, but have followed with considerable 
precision those shown in Table 2. 


Table 3 
RELATIVE VARIATIONS IN DOUGLAS FIR AND NORTHERN PIND 
Percent increase (+) or decrease (—) 

ertod 


Douglas fir Northern pine 

1897 to 1900 +82.3 +46.8 
1900 to 1901 —22.1 — 7.7 
1901 to 1908 +50.8 +28.4 
1903 to 1904 —28.7 — 3.3 
1904 to 1907 +85.3 +48.2 
1907 to 1908 —28.1 — 7.1 
1908 to 1913 +22.9 +14.2 
1918 to 1915 —84.7 — 7.5 
1915 to 1916 +48.1 + 5.8 
1916 — 8.4 “ 

1916 to 1917 +59.8 +46.4 


*No decrease. 


The uniformity in the prices of northern pine, main- 
tained from 1907 to the last months of 1916, and the 
irregularity of Douglas fir prices are noteworthy. The 
repeated recurrence of irregularity has been a serious ob- 
stacle to the efficient marketing of west Coast lumber. 

Northern pine operators have had of course many nat- 
ural advantages not possessed by the west Coast lumher- 
men, such as nearness to market, superior transportation 
facilities, scarcity of timber and a comparatively steady 
specialty demand. But superior financial strength and 
more efficient industrial organization have been in large 
measure responsible for the relatively greater efficiency 
evident in the marketing of northern pine. 

Another instructive comparison is to be found between 
Lake States hemlock and oak. The price variations 
shown below are for average grades of white and red oak 
lumber at mills in Indiana and the Mississippi delta and 
for hemlock at northern Michigan and Wisconsin mills. 

In analyzing these prices the fact is to be considered 
that the oak market is more dependent upon a specialty 
demand and is less dependent than is hemlock upon the 
general conditions which affect the market for structural 
lumber. 


Table 4 
RELATIVE VARIATIONS IN HEMLOCK AND OAK 
Percent increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
Period Hemlock Oak 
1897 to 1900 +78.2 +21.4 
1900 to 1901 —28.5 — 4.4 
1901 to 19038 +54.5 +16.9 
19038 to 1904 — 46 — 2.7 
1904 to 1907 +45.2 +30.4 
1907 to 1908 —25.1 — 6.1 
1908 to 1918 +26.1 +386.3 
1913 to 1915 —15.2 —11.3 
1915 to 1916 +14.6 +10.4 
1916 — 8 — 3.8 
16 to 1917 +41.9 ° 


*Prices not available. 

Both hemlock and oak have the natural advantage of 
superior geographical situation near to the central lumber 
markets and of having, in normal times, excellent facilities 
for transportation to consuming points. Much of the oak 
lumber is cut by relatively small mills, having themselves 
no selling organization. Hardwood wholesalers, especially 
in Cincinnati, Nashville, Memphis and St. Louis and 
Cairo, have therefore a considerable control over the mar- 
keting of oak lumber. Frequently in the past lumber 
jobbers have financed small hardwood operations, contin- 


gent upon the contract of the operator to sell to the jobber 
his hardwood lumber at a fixed price, often below the cur- 
rent market price. But more recently the better organi- 
zation of the hardwood industry has prevailed largely 
against the erstwhile sharp practices of lumber jobbers 
and brokers. 

The marketing facilities of hemlock manufacturers 
likewise have been much improved during the last ten 
years. It is not likely that the more intelligent compe- 
tition that has resulted in large part from the efficient 
statistical and information service developed by the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
admit the recurrence of irregularities such as character- 
ized hemlock prices prior to 1910. 

The last and, in many respects, the most illuminating 
comparison is that of North Carolina price with eastern 
spruce. Manufacturers of North Carolina pine have the 
advantages of proximity to their principal markets and 
of ready access, in normal times, to transportation facili- 
ties by both rail and water. These advantages are in 
large part offset by the difficult and expensive logging, 
because of rough topography, and by the inferior quality 
of much of the standing timber. The pine industry of 
the southern Appalachians has been ill organized and 
beset with competitive and financial weakness. The in- 
stitution of a large scale common marketing organization 
has, however, tended to mitigate the effects of the inferior 
bargaining power of the hundreds of small unorganized 
milling operations and to erect a balance-wheel for the 
industry. 

Eastern spruce generally is in strong financial holding. 
For certain uses it has superior physical qualities. Spruce 
operators generally are therefore in an enviable position 
in competition with other species. Formerly outright 
price agreements in eastern markets aided in the main- 
tenance of high and stable prices. But the generally ad- 
vantageous economic situation of spruce manufacturers 
and intelligent selling practices are chiefly accountable 
for the superior showing of the course of prices of spruce 
in comparison with North Carolina pine. 

Table 5 
RELATIVE VARIATIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND SPRUGS 


Percent increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
North Carolina 


Period ine Spruce 
1897 to 1900 1.3 +46.5 
1900 to 1901 —21.4 — 8.8 
1901 to 1903 +31.8 +15.4 
1903 to 1904 — 6. — 2.4 
1904 to 1907 +42.4 +24.8 
1907 to 1908 —16.7 — 8.4 
1908 to 1913 +49.9 +13.4 
1913 to 1915 —26.2 —-* 
1915 to 1916 +22.9 -* 
1916 —10.9 _-* 
1916, to 1917 +76.4 -* 


*Prices not available. ; 

These price comparisons reflect with much precision 
the comparative strength and weakness of the different 
groups in the lumber industry. More convincing con- 
crete evidence than this is scarcely conceivable of the 
effects of systematic organization of industry and of 
intelligent and well informed competition, as compared 
with the shiftless irregularity that has characterized so 
many of the business activities of American lumber- 
men. What one group of manufacturers has in fact 
accomplished other manufacturers can achieve, in due 
course of time. Numerous agencies are now at work 
to that end. 


Comparative Manufacturing Costs in the Lumber 
Industry 

I have compared in detail the course of prices of each 
of the most important commercial woods in order to 
show accurately the objective results of competition 
of the sort that has generally prevailed in the lumber 
industry. The showing of the achievements of cer- 
tain manufacturers, notably the cypress group, is evi- 
dence also of the task yet confronting other groups, 
such as the west Coast and the southern pine manu- 
facturers. Noteworthy progress has been made by the 
Southern Pine Association and the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and, more recently, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the California Red- 
wood Association in the maintenance of efficient sta- 
tistical and information service or toward the gradual 
institution of uniform systems of cost-accounting. Other 
associations have taken effective action along more 
conservative lines. Because present abnormal industrial 
conditions are temporarily holding lumber prices at 
high levels, the interest in trade developments of much 
more lasting importance has been allowed to sag. But 
thus has it always been. Meanwhile the impending de- 
velopment of more comprehensive Government control 
is not being met adequately by concerted effort among 
lumbermen so to organize their industry that under 
the new conditions intelligent action may be taken, 
equity done, waste prevented and prosperity safe- 
guarded. 

In describing the other side of this picture I have 
used the costs of lumber production for periods prior 
to the war. The present costs, however interesting, do 
not reflect the more normal conditions that have existed 
during the 20-year period for which comparative prices 
have been shown in Tables 1 to 5. The years 1913 and 
1914 represent with reasonable accuracy the average 
situation existing before the war. During much of 
1913 lumber prices were relatively high. During 1914 
there was an almost uninterrupted decline in prices, 
which continued until the last quarter of 1915. These 
facts are familiar to all lumbermen. But the useful 
conclusions to be drawn from these facts are much 
less familiar. 


Prices of Standing Timber in Relation to Cost 


One of the most persistent difficulties in the deter- 
mination of lumber manufacturing costs is the ascer 
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tainment of the charge for stumpage. There are the 
two distinct conceptions of the legal cost and the equi- 
table or alternative cost. Legal cost means the exact 
outlay in money or money’s worth for, the timber. This 
is a constant amount irrespective of the duration of 
the period of holding or of the increase or decrease in 
current stumpage prices generally. Few timber-own- 
ing manufacturers record the stumpage charge on this 
basis—that is, of legal cost. Book charges for stand- 
ing timber generally represent more or less arbitrary 
individual business choices having no necessary rela- 
tion either to the original, or legal, cost, or frequently 
to the present market value. 

There is on the other hand the so-called equitable 
cost. This has no connection whatever with the legal 
cost or actual outlay at time of purchase or transfer. 
It may be either greater or less. But to the lumber 
manufacturer, as such, distinguished from the owner 
of timber, the equitable or alternative cost means the 

resent market price at which the same timber may 
. sold on the open market. The legal cost is, to the 
non-timberholding manufacturer who buys his stumpage 
or logs currently, the same as the equitable or alterna- 
tive cost is to the operator who carries a timber re- 
serve. To the latter the difference, if any, between the 
legal cost and the alternative cost is a profit or a loss, 
as the case may be, chargeable to the timberholding, 
and not to the manufacturing enterprise, as such. 

A close parallel to this is to be found in the petro- 
leum industry. An operator engaged in both the pro- 
duction of crude oil and the manufacture of refined 
products may produce at an actual outlay (legal cost) 
of $1 a barrel of crude oil of which the current market 
price is $2. To a refiner, having no crude oil produc- 
tion of his own, the legal cost of the same barrel of 
crude would be $2. The difference of $1, in the case 
of the former, between the legal cost and the equitable 
cost of crude oil is the result of his skill and his good 
fortune as a producer of crude oil and not to any su- 
periority as a refiner. 

Systematic cost-finding as a basis for intelligent com- 
petition in operating and selling is to be accomplished 
only thru the separation in the accounts of the carry- 
ing of the raw material from the manufacturing opera- 
tion itself. For this reason, uniform or common cost 
methods in the lumber manufacturing enterprise have 
to do with equitable rather than legal costs. I believe 
that the contrary practice has been at the bottom of 
much of the futile, fruitless and wasteful competition 
which the Forest Service has found to have long char- 
acterized the lumber industry. This is of course not a 
denial of the validity of the legal cost of stumpage, 
but rather a definition of its relation to a uniform sys- 
tem of cost-accounting for the lumber industry. 

It is doubtful perhaps whether a single composite 
price for standing timber of a particular species has a 
definite or even useful meaning. Differences in loca- 
tion, quality and density of stand and in logging condi- 
tions always cause wide variations in timber prices. 
But the average for each region may, with reasonable 
accuracy, reflect the prices that are representative. The 
weighted averages, shown in Table 6, I consider to be 
approximately correct for the major softwoods of the 
west Coast, the longleaf yellow pine region, the Inland 
Empire and California on log scale basis. 


Table 6 


REPRESENTATIVE PRICES OF STANDING TIMBER IN DOLLARS PER 
THOUSAND FEET, LOG SCALE 


1900|1901|1902/1903)1904 
48) .74| 97 


TEEN SESE 2:5 si.55/5 cole ginsere ad isi 6 roe 25) . 97 1.20 
Southern yellow pine...... eooeee| .80] 1.10] 1.25] 1.65] 2.05 
RITONGIN WIIG 5 oss: 010-5.8 0 0 0.0-6:07%:0 -60) .75) 1.00) 1.24] 1.51 
Timber of Inland Empire........]| .25| .30[ .50/ .70{ 1.05 
Composite (weighted)........... .43| .64| .86] 1.12] 1.44 
1905|1906|1907|1908 


1909 
SUMRRD -5:0:5:0:0.sus.0:8i0\o.05e 08 1.30] 1.40] 1.50] 1.50) 1.50 
Southern yellow pine....... 2.80| 3.75| 3.80| 3.80] 3.80| 4.50 
California pine : 2.35] 2.35] 2.35 
2.00} 2 2.00 


Timber of Inland Empire. : E : 8 
1.82] 2.26] 2.33] 2.33] 2.83| 2.54 





Composite (weighted) .... ras 




















1911|]1912]1913|1914/1915|1916 
RING ENE: cisis 5:6 cies 00s. 000 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 1.55] 1.45] 2.25 
Southern yellow pine....... 5.15] 5.10] 5.10) 5.05) 4.95) 6.20 
California pine ..........+- 2.35] 2.35| 2.30] 2.20] 2.05) 2.82 
Timber of Inland Empire....| 2.00} 2.00| 2.00] 1.90] 1.60] 2.75 
Composite (weighted) ...... 2.74| 2.72| 2.72| 2.69] 2.56] 3.56 


These figures fail to indicate the great variations in 
fact to be found in the stumpage accounts of lumber 
manufacturers. In this sense the present arbitrary 
practices misrepresent the economic facts and are mis- 
leading. 

Comparative Costs of Operation 


With the variations in prices of different species of 
lumber shown in Tables 1 to 5 are to be compared the 
wide differences in operating costs among different com- 
peting manufacturers. This is the more significant since 
It is expressive of the desultory and sometimes appar- 
ently aimless methods that have characterized much 
of the softwood lumber industry. There will of course 
always be differences in operating costs that are ir- 
Temediable. The effects of differences in natural advan- 
tages never, and of differences in efficiency of opera- 
tion only in part, can be eliminated. Costs will never 
be uniform, but methods of keeping costs may be. And 
thru uniform methods, if generally practiced, each indi- 
vidual operation can be intelligently adjusted to the 
differences among competitors in natural operating ad- 
vantages. Differences in efficiency of operation can be 
much reduced. Differences in natural advantages in 
Operating and selling can not be eliminated. These are 
the results that may be expected of intelligent, well- 
nformed competition in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber. 

Southern Pine Region 


To illustrate concretely these conditions that now 
exist in the lumber industry and the great differences in 
costs which are not to be explained by the differences in 
Natural advantages, I have shown, for selected years, 
the lowest, highest and average costs for groups of com- 
Peting operations in several regions. The years chosen 


are representative of average conditions existing prior 
to the war. In each case the number of operations in- 
cluded has been shown by the figure in parenthesis. 
These cost tables are to be compared with the price fluc- 
tuations shown above for the same species. 


Table 7 


RANGE OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION OF SOUTHERN YELLOW PINB 
LUMBER, 1901 To 1917 


Logging, Cost of: 
L 


Yea No. ow High Average 
1901 (10) 1.12 2.43 1.49 
1902 (12) 1.19 217 1.65 
1904 (12) 1.10 3.20 1.94 
1907 (12) 1.30 4.28 2.54 
1908 (12) 1.33 4.14 2.14 
1914 (41) 1.01 8.37 2.76 
Log transportation, Cost of: 
1901 (10) a 1.58 1.00 
1902 (12) 1.56 iy j 
1904 (12) 69 2.04 1.17 
1907 (12) 1.10 4.41 1.98 
1908 (12) 52 3.76 1.85 
1914 (41) 35 2.93 1.39 
Logs at mill, Cost of, excluding stumpage: 
Year No. Ow ig Average 
1900 (9) 1.96 4.92 3.09 
1901 15) 1.79 3.81 2.86 
1902 ta 1.70 4.42 8.13 
1904 27 1.51 4.46 8.01 
1907 (27) 2.44 8.08 4.14 
1908 (27) 1.84 7.90 4.01 
1914 (62) 1.75 10.83 3.72 
Sawmill operating expenses, total: 
1901 17 F .89 1.22 
1902 17 84 2.01 1.36 
1904 27 85 2.82 1.42 
1907 27 1.03 2.39 1.65 
1908 26 1.07 2.13 1.46 
1914 62 1.04 4.51 1.66 
Note: Differences in natural advantages do not account for 


the wide range of costs of sawmill operation. 
Manufacture and selling: not including stumpage or logging 
te: 


cos 
1901 12 3.00 4.88 4.07 
1902 14 8.33 6.00 4.28 
1904 24 2.77 8.27 4.48 
1906 (24 3.63 7.25 4.60 
1907 (24 4.16 8.46 5.46 
1908 (24) 3.47 9.47 5.38 
1914 (62 5.24 10.19 6.69 
Total cost of lumber at mill; including selling but not 
stumpage 
Average Price 
Year No. Low High Average Received 
1901 (12) 5.51 8.65 6.92 10.99 
1903 (14) 6.10 10.51 7.60 11.77 
1904 (24) 6.14 11.95 7.61 10.47 
1905 (24) 5.69 12.08 7.83 13.68 
1907 (24) 7.01 15.80 9.69 17.64 
1908 (24) 7.28 15.18 9.42 13.61 
1914 (62) 6.99 18.19 10.37 13.41 
1917* (60) 7.56* 20.22* 12.30* 25.12 


*Selling costs not included. 
Stumpage, Southern yellow pine lumber scale 


Year No. Low High Average 
1914 (62) 2.26 5.65 4.28 
1917 ‘ 7.32 4.31 


*Not average, but “representative” stumpage charge. 


The West Coast 


The most prominent competition encountered by 
manufacturers of southern pine is from west Coast 
woods. The chief of these are Douglas fir, yellow pine 
from the Inland Empire and western white pine. The 
conditions in lumber manufacture in the South have 
had a close parallel in the Pacific Northwest. Byt the 
greater burden of unwise timberholding and of inade- 
quate financing has accentuated the uneconomic condi- 
tions which in normal times have afflicted the west 
Coast lumber industry. The evidences thereof are visi- 
ble in the statement of price fluctuations shown in 
Tables 8 to 9. The following ranges in the costs of 
producing fir lumber are to be compared with the dif- 
ferences between low and high costs in the manufac- 
ture of southern pine. 

Table 8 
RANGE OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION OF DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER, 1902 


Logs at mill, Cost of: 
Low Hi 


Year No. 9 Average 
1902 (5) 1.96 3.65 2.65 
1903 (6) 2.48 4.45 3.80 
1905 (5) 1.41 4.50 3.89 
1907 (5) 8.89 §.22 4.80 
1909 (5) 4.02 4.54 4.31 
1913 (8) aa caee 4.82 
Sawmill expense; Total: 
Year No. Low High Average 
1902 (8) 07 1.82 1.57 
1903 (10) 1.05 1.98 1.49 
1905 (12) 1.08 8.25 1.61 
1907 (15) 1.42 3.24 2.19 
1908 (12) 1.33 8.15 2.02 
1909 (16) 1327 2.99 2.08 
1913 (8) 1.83 2.49 2.13 
Selling, Cost of: 
Year No. Low High Average 
1903 (5) 05 AE 25 
1905 (7) .09 54 25 
1907 (7) 15 42 36 
1908 (7) 18 58 40 
1909 (7) 11 66 39 
1916 (10) 22 1.37 69 


Manufacture and sale, Oost of; including all mill and yard 
expenses, but not logging or stumpage: 


Year No. Low High Average 
1902 (7) 2.75 6.29 4.15 
1903 (9) 3.05 5.22 8.99 
1905 (13) 3.05 6.42 4.08 
1907 (15) 3.76 11.30 5.50 
1909 (16) 3.76 7.61 5.11 
1913 (8) 4.58 8.80 5.72 


Total cost of manufacture, including logging, milling and sell- 
ing expenses, and stumpage: 


Year No. Low High Average 
1913 (8) 11.73 14.15 12.30* 
1916 (12) a 


1.92 16.63 13.48 
1913, $14.03 ; 1916, $14.36 (first 


ene costs, lumber scale: 
0. 


* Average price received: 
three quarters). 


Year " Low High Average 

1913 (8) 61 2.35 1.76 

1916 (11) 1.37 2.93 2.21 

1916 (11) 1.37 2.93 2.21 
The Inland Empire 


Much of the lumber produced in the Inland Empire 
has specialty uses. Such lumber does not, therefore, 
compete generally in ‘the structural lumber markets. 
But the yellow pine and larch and to a less degree the 











Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, Ardsley, N.Y., 
showing Birch stained beams and enameled standing trim. 





Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering beauty and dura- 
bility at a cost which will appeal to 


economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it 
in your yard and be prepared to 
supply the demand for Birch, we are 
certain we are tipping you off toa 
Birch has already 
made good and the country-wide 
advertising it has been given will 
surely increase the demand for it 
among the more fastidious builders. 


your customers. 


profitable seller. 


If you are in- 
clined to get 
in on some of 
these good 
sales and pro- 





fits, ask any of the firms shown below 
to send you a copy of their Birch Book 
“A” and to suggest some of the best sell- 
Do it now. 


ing items, 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1, STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
BAY DE NOQUET C0., OCONTO COMPANY, 
Nahma, Michigan. $17 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 


Blackwell, Wis. 





Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 





posts, 






ae utiful 
ih) 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C, SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































a Satisfy Customers et: 


who are particular as to quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


N.C. Pine sitar 


Roofers 





Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
ar and Cargo Shippers, 


\ Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"ticiitonvie 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R.G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


aaa wi CYPRESS 
E and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powelleville R. R.Co., Windsor,N.C. Edenton 
Fjening. Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 


Yellow 
4 Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALBE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Ward Stock 


Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 
our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 
STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 
including Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material cut from 
Longleaf Yellow Pine, are shipped direct 
rom our Boston, Ga., mill. 


NBRX, Planing Mill, cil 











western white pine are used in rough and ordinary 
building construction. The following figures have to 
do chiefly with western yellow pine. I have selected 
this species because of its closer competitive relation 
to west Coast fir and to southern pine. 

Differences in natural geographic conditions are re- 
sponsible for great variations in the difficulty and ex- 
pense of logging. These are reflected in the following 
showing of operating costs. These do not, however, 
affect the milling costs. 

Table 9 
RANGE OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION OF WESTERN YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER, INLAND EMPIRE, 1902 To 1914 
Logs at mill, Cost of: 


Year No. Low High Average 
1902 (4) 2.44 4.93 8.69 
1903 (5) 8.61 6.20 5.10 
1904 (5) 2.27 6.91 4.66 
1905 (5) 2.76 6.57 447 
1906 (5) 3.69 10.04 6.24 
1907 (5) 3.74 8.81 5.94 
1908 (12) 3.96 7.52 5.37 
1909 (14) 3.82 8.44 5.32 
1910 (16) 4.57 8.42 5.85 
1911 (22) 4.38 12.16 6.27 
1912 (22) 4.34 9.95 6.48 
1913 (23) 8.42 8.51 6.45 
1914 (22) 8.64 7.92 6.10 


Manufacture and sale, Oost of; including mill and yard 
expenses, but not logging or stumpage: 


Year No. Low High Average 
1902 (5) 3.26 6.39 4,53 
1903 (5) 3.79 5.32 4.80 
1905 (5) 3.44 6.45 5.11 
1907 (5) 5.5 6.93 6.16 
1908 (12) 8.17 14.84 8.06 
1909 (14) 3.99 6.65 6.12 
1914 (22) oka P 6.79 


Manufacture and sale, Cost of; including logging, mill and 
yard expenses, but not stumpage: 


Year No. Low a Average 
1902 (5) 7.34 8.83 8.22 
1903 8} 7.86 11.51 9.90 
1905 (5 7.36 12,24 10.38 
1907 (5) 9.24 15.17 13.09 
1908 (12) 7.50 28.65 11.69 
1909 (14) 8.59 15.49 10.97 
1912 (22) sane anne 12.51 
1914 (22) wy ae 12.22 
Stumpage cost, lumber scale: 
Year No. Low High Average 
1914 (22) 75 3.76 2.82 


Southern Cypress Region 


The peculiar operating conditions in the cypress 
swamps present unusual difficulties to the logger. Cy- 
press lumber manufacture is recognized as perhaps the 
most generally efficient in the lumber industry. 


Table 10 
RANGE OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION OF CYPRESS LUMBER, 1903 TO 
1914 


Logs at mill, Cost of; excluding stumpage: 


Year No. Low High Average 
1904 (8) 3.79 6.81 4.01 
1907 (8) 8.75 7.94 4.92 
1909 (8) 4.03 6.89 4.63 
1914 (22) shes awe 4.20 
Selling lumber, cost of: 
Year No. Low High Average 
1903 (3) 79 .86 83 
1905 (6) 68 96 86 
1907 (6) .99 1.12 1.07 
1908 (6) 94 1.07 99 
1909 (6) .86 .96 92 


Sawmill operating expenses, not including planing, kiln or 
yard expenses 


Year No. Low High Average 
1903 (3) 2.60 8.16 2.81 
1904 (3) 2.34 4.19 3.76 
1907 (8) 2.67 3.87 2.88 
1908 (8) 2.86 8.93 3.00 
1909 (8) 2.44 3.66 2.82 
1914 (17) aS Bee 5 3.17 
Total manufacturing cost: 

Year No. Low High Average 
1903 (3) 9.53 10.14 9.87 
1904 (3) 8.82 9.99 9.33 
1907 (8) 9.66 14.15 11.39 
1908 (8) 10.02 15.72 12.13 
1909 (8) 9.58 12.72 10.92 
1914 (22) med shee 10.63 , 


Cypress stumpage in 1914 had a market value of ap- 
proximately $7.50 a thousand. This was equivalent to 
nearly $6 a thousand feet, lumber scale. The total aver- 
age cost of production of cypress lumber in 1914, with 
stumpage included at its equitable or alternative cost, 
was about $16.50 a thousand feet. 


Comparative Variations in Costs as Index of Efficiency 
of Industrial Organization 


It has been my purpose to show the relation between 
variations in prices and variations in costs in different re- 
gions. In a sense the price variations show the differ- 
ences in selling efficiency. Variations in operating costs 
reflect the differences in efficiency of manufacture. I 
have shown the evidences of the superior efficiency in the 
selling of cypress and spruce lumber as compared with 
yellow pine and Douglas fir generally. To confirm the 
close relationship between efficient manufacture and in- 
telligent salesmanship in the lumber industry the compari- 
sons in Table 11 should be enlightening. 

Since differences in stumpage costs are determined by 
differences in quality, location and density of the timber 
and in logging conditions rather than by any differences 
in efficiency, I have excluded stumpage from the costs in 
all regions. Operating costs, as has been seen, are gener- 
ally more independent of natural advantages or disad- 
vantages. In Table 11 only the costs shown in the above 
tables for years prior to the war have been used. These 
represent the average normal conditions in the industry. 

Using 100 as a base, representing perfect uniformity of 
operating costs, the relation between costs in different im- 
portant lumbering regions is as follows: 

Base: 100—exact uniformity, the goal of scientific cost-ac- 
counting. 

Cypress:. 114.7—-nearest approach to uniformity ; departure 
of 14.7 percent. 

Western pine: 135.9—departure from exact uniformity of 

85.9 percent. 

Southern pine: 154—departure from exact uniformity of 54 
percent. 


Douglas fir: 155.1—departure from exact uniformity of 55.1 
percent. 


Comparison of Operating Efficiency With Selling 
Efficiency 


On the same basis the comparative selling efficiency ag 
illustrated in Tables 1 to 5 may be expressed thus: 

Base: 100—representing exact uniformity of prices among 
all sellers. 

Cypress: 106.1—nearest approach to uniformity ; departure 
of 6.1 percent. 

Douglas og 120.1—departure from exact uniformity of 20.1 
percent, 

Southern pine: 122.8—departure from exact uniformity of 

22.3 percent, 

If perfect uniformity of operating costs and sales prices 
be the ultimate goal of efficiency in industry and trade, 
the degree to which that goal has approximated the ay- 
erage actual conditions existing in the lumber industry 
during the period before the war may be shown as follows, 
Table 11 shows the above facts in a form the better to 
indicate the relative degrees to which lumbermen gener- 
ally in different producing regions have achieved efficiency 
in conducting their operations and in selling the lumber 
which they manufacture. 


Table 11 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF OPERATING AND SELLING (AS TESTED 
BY DEGREE OF UNIFORMITY EXISTING IN OPERATING COSTS 
AND SELLING PRICES, RESPECTIVELY). IN PERCENT OF 
100, BASE, REPRESENTING PERFECT UNIFORMITY 


Region Operating Selling 
SREY 2.6.5:405k-d 5 pisie'4-o0s Gs Saye Ge 100.0 100.0 
ROU EPEMIEN IG fas a4 os 4-5 4.0) 59'S FAO ae 87.2 94.3 
UN IRNS NINES 3 loa Wy ov -3 55 9.0.9 #00 ble ips 73.6 vias 
CMTE MEIEND: 5 5:5 0 wb BH 08 br 0'o eal > 64.9 81.8 
PTET ARIE’ NG 6:5: tiny ios 6 os ies0 gh oA olin bss 64.5 83.3 


Several associations of lumbermen have instituted and 
are now maintaining statistical or sales reporting service, 
The purpose of these activities is to increase selling effi- 
ciency. For this they are generally well adapted. But 
the effort to secure uniformity in prices without the at- 
tempt to secure those conditions which will make uniform 
prices profitable to all sellers is like sailing a ship with 
the anchor out. 

Selling efficiency in the lumber industry, or in any 
other industry, will not be aceomplished without efficiency 
in operating or manufacturing. Sales reports, current 
statistics, ‘‘open competition’’ plans, price agreements, 
apart from all question of legality, are not the sole or 
perhaps even the most powerful means of achieving effi- 
cient selling. They have all had a trial. Intelligent com- 
petition in selling lumber can not be secured without in- 
formation. Neither can efficient operating be secured 
without information. Nor can efficient selling be secured 
in the long run without efficient operating. 

The facts that I have stated and the statistics that I 
have shown do not mean that more attention should be 
given to securing operating efficiency in the lumber in- 
dustry and less to securing selling efficiency, but that 
more attention should be given to securing both. 

A wise philosopher once said: ‘‘ Diagnosis is half of 
cure,’’? which means that when you have found out what 
is the matter with you, you are half over it. 





URGES CUTTING OF FUEL WOOD 


MADISON, WIS., Feb. 19.—C. R. Tillotson, of the United 
States Forest Service, has been in Madison conferring 
with the State conservation commission, the State council 
of defense and the State fuel administrator seeking for 
cooperation in the matter of using wood for fuel in the 
State so as to relieve the coal situation during the next 
year. After a conference with Mr. Tillotson State Fuel 
Administrator W. N. Fitzgerald sent out a circular letter 
to all the county fuel administrators in the State asking 
for their special assistance. 

In his letter Mr. Fitzgerald asks that they call into 
conference, besides their advisory committee, representa- 
tives of the county press, every coal dealer, every county 
officer, every representative of the council of defense, all 
kindred war organizations, the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
county agricultural agent, conservation commission war- 
den or ranger, and the Knights of Columbus and map out 
a plan of immediate action for cutting a liberal supply of 
fuel wood in all the counties where wood is available dur- 
ing the coming months. The time to do the work, the 
fuel administrator points out, is now before spring work 
opens on the farms, so that it may not interfere with ag- 
ricultural work and that the wood may have plenty of 
time to dry for use next winter. He says that the Gov- 
ernment may need all the coal that can be produced for 
war purposes and so there is absolute need for the con- 
servation of the wood supply of the country for fuel. 





PRESENTS PLAN FOR RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—The plan of the Mississipp! 
Valley Waterways’ Association for the development of 
the lower Mississippi River as a means of relieving trans- 
portation congestion, as presented to the Senate commit- 
tee on commerce at Washington last Friday by James E. 
Smith, of St. Louis, president of the association, is Te 
garded here as a strong argument in favor of this means 
of relieving the present transportation congestion. 

The plan includes the building of 200 wooden barges, 
not to exceed 200 feet in length, with a cargo capacity 0 
1,400 tons each, computed at $42,000 a barge; and sixteen 
steel towboats, computed at $300,000 a boat, at a total 
approximate cost of $13,600,000. ; 

Mr. Smith declared that if the Government so desired 
the association is in a position to offer the services of re- 
sponsible parties, now ready, who will undertake to con- 
tract for the building of these barges, and that within @ 
period of six months of contracting a large part of the 
fleet would be available for transportation purposes. 

The Senate committee was told that the barges ome 
be built entirely of wood, it being essential to use stee 
only for the towboats, but that if the Government prefers 
to use steel for the barges the necessary steel plates can 
be obtained in St. Louis, which thus far has not been 
called upon for such service, so that the steel required for 
this proposed fleet need not in any way interfere with the 
construction of ocean going vessels. 
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TRUCK BODY HOLLOWED OUT OF A REDWOOD TREE 





Truck Used as a Ram to Force Chisel Thru the Log — Acetylene Flame Fails to Burn 
Its Way Thru 





Charles Kellogg is a vaudeville performer and is known as 
the “Bird Man’ to many people. The particular species of 
bird has never been definitely determined, but lumbermen 
who read what he did to a redwood log are mighty apt to 
term him a human woodpecker, for Mr. Kellogg has hollowed 
out a section of a redwood log to form the body of a truck. 
The wood is well finished and shows off to splendid advantage. 
Mr. Kellogg drives from city to city in the truck, living on 
the road inside of the body, which is fixed so that it forms 
a small but compact house. In his act he drives out directly 
on the stage and uses the redwood body. Consequently a 
great many people in the United States have become ac- 
quainted with the beauties of redwood and interest in this 
wood will undoubtedly be largely increased by the voluntary 
publicity that is being obtained. This is said to be thg larg- 
est single piece of hewn timber in the world. 

Mr. Kellogg owns a ranch at Kellogg Springs, Cal., and 
spends much of his time in that State. Indeed he was 
raised by Indians in California and has lived a great part 
of his life in the woods, and naturally became acquainted 

















REAR VIEW OF TRUCK AND BODY 


early in life with the beauty of the redwood woods of Cali- 


fornia. He has made several trips back and forth across the 
United States, both on foot and by horse-back and accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Some time ago he conceived the idea of traveling in a hol- 
lowed out log of California redwood, but until he thought of 
mounting it upon a truck the idea was never put in oper- 
ation. After observing the performance of trucks in trans- 
porting army supplies in California, Mr, Kellogg determined 
to mount the hollowed-out log on a truck chassis. Conse 
quently he visited the factory of the Nash Motors Co., at 
Kenosha, Wis., and made arrangement for the building of a 
special 2-ton truck suited for his need. 

Upon delivery of this truck in California Mr. Kellogg se- 
cured permission to cut a 22-foot section from a 350-foot 
redwood that had been down for many years. Just how long 
the tree had been down is not known, but residents of the 
Eel River section know that sixty-seven years ago one sec- 
tion was cut out of the trunk to make way for a road. The 
lasting and rot-resisting qualities are well shown by this 
redwood that was in excellent condition despite the time it 
had laid on the ground. The tree was eleven feet in diam- 
eter and after two expert sawyers had sawn out the 22-foot 
section the problem was to 
roll it out in the open. No 
donkey engine was available, 
but the truck proved an excel- 
lent substitute and by means 
of cables rolled the log clear 
so that the hollowing out proc- 
ess could begin. The advice 
of a number of redwood lum- 
bermen and loggers was then 
secured and after consultation 
it was decided to attempt to 
hew out the trunk by means 
of ax and adz. Two of the 
best axmen in the section were 
set to work but after three 
days they gave up the job in 
despair. The axmen cut off 
all of the bark and sap wood, 
however, and shaped roughly 
the exterior. Too little prog- 
ress could be made in cutting 
out the interior and after get- 
ting in a little way the work- 
ing room was so small that it 
was impossible to wield ax or 
adz skillfully. A gasoline en- 
gine was then suggested as a 
means of running a 22-foot 
wood auger thru the center. 
This was tried but also proved 
unsuccessful. 

Then one of the most: re- 
markable experiments was con- 
ducted in hollowing out wood 
that was ever tried. An acety- 
lene apparatus was brought 
into the woods and an attempt 
was made to burn out the hole 
With the intense flame. As is 
Well known, an acetylene flame 








INTERIOR VIEW OF REDWOOD BODY IN WHICH MR. KELLOGG MAKES HIS HOME 


will cut thru steel and other metals just as a knife will cut 
thru butter. Despite the intense heat, however, the fire 
resisting qualities of the redwood log were so great that no 
headway could be made. This is probably one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations of the fire resisting qualities of 
redwood on record and substantiates strongly the statements 
of the manufacturers of this wood that a building made of 
redwood is very fire resisting. 

Following the experiment with acetylene flame, Mr. Kellogg 
tried some of his own ideas. A gas pipe was first driven 
thru the heart of the log by using the Quad truck as a ham- 
mer. This was no small job and speaks well for the power 
and strength of the machine. After the gas pipe was re- 
moved the hole was enlarged by means of a pepper wood 
chisel that was fastened to the front of the truck by a special 
arrangement of chains and operated by the motor in about 
the same manner that the gas pipe was driven thru the log. 
When the hole was large enough a large wood chisel was sub- 
stituted and the interior was chiseled out until the walls 
were one foot thick. Mr. Kellogg, who is a first-class axman, 
then started to work and shaped the body inside and out 
himself, The walls were left four inches thick. It was 
quite a job to mount the body on the truck, but this problem 
was easily solved by cribbing up the corners of the body with 
slabs, and digging a hole beneath it deep enough to allow 
the truck to be backed underneath and the body was then 
slowly lowered into place. 

Despite the fact the tree had laid on the floor of the forest 
for many years, the wood was not dry and it was evident that 
steps would have to be taken to dry it carefully in order to 
prevent checking. At first it was planned to put the body 
thru one of the dry kilns at Scotia, Cal., but the idea was 
abandoned because of the fear that the temperature in the 
kiln could not be properly regulated. Mr. Kellogg then de- 
cided to dry the body out from the inside and so gave the 
outside a very thoro coating of a mixture of oil and dis- 
tillate. It did not dry rapidly enough, however, so he sealed 
all apertures and turned in a sprinkler for two weeks, day 
and night. This washed out much of the sap and moisture, 
according to Mr. Kellogg, and caused a shrinkage of almost 
1,200 pounds in weight. 

Mr. Kellogg then cut the windows out and planned the in- 
terior. Here and there the inside was smoothed and it was 
given a thoro coat of wax that brought out the natural beauty 
and the grain of the redwood in splendid shape. Partitions 
and fixtures were made from a burl of redwood and the body 
was divided into a dining room, bed room and lavatory. A 
chiffonier was also provided and doors were made for the 
front and rear. One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
Mr. Kellogg seated in the interior. The body is fitted up 
with electric lights and an asbestos fireplace furnishes heat 
when it is needed. Another illustration shows a rear view 
of the truck and body. The door was made from a single 
piece of redwood and the conspicuous hinges were made by 
Mr. Kellogg from the rim of a wheel of an old prairie 
schooner. The door weighs 400 pounds. Mr. Kellogg is 
driving from city to city in this outfit and living on the way 
in the body of the truck, which he terms his “travel-log.” To 
date he has made over 1,500 miles, and, despite the fact that 
the Quad used is of 2 tons capacity, it has hauled a con- 
siderable overload without a difficulty. When first mounted 
the body weighed 4 tons, 
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A TRUCK AS AN AID TO LOGGING 


The Michigan Head Lining Co., of Oak Harbor, Ohio, has 
been using a motor truck for logging purposes for some time 
and recently Lacey Y. Williams, president of the company, 
had the following to say on the subject to the AMPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN : 

We have a Mack 3%-ton truck in use daily. At present I 
have no definite figures to give you as to costs of operation 
in logging, but I can say emphatically that it is a success. 
Generally speaking we can handle eight times the amount of 
logs, log scale, per day on an average road and any length of 
haul, over a team. With a trailer we have averaged 80 miles 
a day, day in and day out, this on a 20-mile haul, which is 
out of the question with any team or teams, 

This heavy service is only possible on hard roads for the 
reason that when we struck a soft spot or a soft road we 
stayed there; chains were worse than useless with five or six 
tons on; they simply dug us in deeper. By much perspira- 





tion—also inspiration—we have devised what we call an 
“auto-leg’” that can be attached in about forty seconds to the 
sides of the drive wheels, which simply jacks or lifts the rear 
wheels out of the hole by the forward travel of the truck. It 
doubles your tread width and makes your traction positive 
and the only reason for staying stalled is the limit of your 
horse power or clutch, 
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TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 


and Car Material. 
For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 


Finish and other dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
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Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 


( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City J 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS - 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 


PINE «a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) 


(Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on LO. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 


LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 











THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed 


-W 
CYPRESS and QUI 


e are Noted for 
CK SERVICE. 


LONG LEAF _ Southernand Eastern Sales Office, 


YELLOW PINE 


Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 


pringdale, Fla. 


Central States Sales Office, 
902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








With moderating weather and the approach of spring there 
is some increase in inquiries, altho the stagnation in building 
operations and uncertainty caused by Secretary McAdoo’s 
recent recommendation that no houses be built except those 
that are absolutely necessary, preclude any great activity. 
It is hoped that the Government will in the near future 
define more clearly just what class of dwellings are deemed 
unessential. The general feeling is that it is not the inten- 
tion to discourage the erection of residences of moderate cost 
intended for immediate occupancy. A statement to that 
effect would clear the situation and put new heart into the 
building interests. The recent sharp advance in window 
glass, amounting to about 15 percent, will of course result 
in advanced quotations on all glazed sash and doors. 


The local jobbers are getting some inquiries and orders 
from country yards, tho not in the volume they would like. 
City building is at a standstill, but if weather continues 
favorable there will be a moderate volume of urgent residence 
construction, also considerable remodeling and repair work, 
under way before long. 


The Government continues to place some orders for sash 
and doors needed for additional buildings at the various can- 
tonments, aviation camps and embarkation depots, which 
help to keep some mills busy in the absence of sufficient ordi- 
nary business. 

Reports from sash and door manufacturing centers in 
various parts of the country are as a rule more optimistic 
in tone than recently, but in some cases no particular 
improvement is noted. 


A decided betterment of conditions is reported by the 
sash and door works and planing mills of St. Louis, Mo. 
With the moderation in the weather has come a considerable 
increase: in the number of plans upon which estimates are 
asked, and there is a decidedly better tone to the business 
than for several weeks. The number of contracts for boxes 
and other war material is increasing, and persistent efforts 
are still being made to land other big jobs. 

Some inquiry is beginning to show up in the sash and 
door plants at Kansas City, Mo., but not enough to be 
regarded as a real sign of spring. With advances reported 
in the glass market some revision of prices on glazed stuff 
is being contemplated. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report some improve- 
ment in business, but it is almost entirely from the country 
yards, and cheap stock in regular sizes for farm buildings 
leads the demand. Residence construction even in the 
country seems likely to be very slow, and building in the 
Twin Cities will run considerably under last year. The 
approach of spring generally brings in a good run of country 
yard business and it is beginning to be heard from, but not 
in the usual volume. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., door factories are not inclined to 
optimism as to business this month and their record for 
January is considerably short of that a year ago. Unusually 
inclement weather has been partly responsible for the falling 
off, and improvement in building is looked for soon. 

The Baltimore, Md., sash and door men are beginning to 
experience some slight revival in the trade, which had nar- 
rowed in recent weeks to an appreciable extent. With the 
climatic conditions much more favorable, the prospect of a 
better demand for sash and doors has had a good effect on 
the trade; and also more orders are coming in. The prices 
on the business taken remain satisfactory. The Government 
continues to call for sash and doors in considerable volume, 
and this trade goes far to make up for any deficiencies that 
may be experienced in other directions. 

Business has improved but little at the San Francisco 
sash and millwork plants. The door factories in the Bay 
district and the door departments of the California white 
pine sawmills in the mountains are in operation, with a fair 
output. Stocks of shop lumber are greatly depleted at nearly 
all of the mills. There is a moderate output of cut stock, 
including door stock and open sash at the mills. White pine 
box shook is in very good demand. 


Factories at Tacoma, Wash., report practically no change 
in prices the last three or four months. Fir door prices 
are likely to hold about where they are, due to other 
conditions which keep the market firm enough with light 
demand. The factories are practically all in on airplane 
stock business and some of them that have their own 
sawmills that normally cut exclusively for factory use are 
getting out ship lumber at the sawmills. Spring door trade 
outlook is reported not discouraging, added to which is the 
general housing movement which carries with it the fact 
that houses must have doors, 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb, 19.—Lumber mills at Memphis and elsewhere in this 
territory dependent on the railroads for log supplies are 
still very short on the latter and manufacturing is even yet 
on a limited scale. The agreement effected between lumber 
manufacturers and Col. A. H. Egan, superintendent of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, whereby the former 
were to unload log cars day or night, including Sundays, and 
whereby the latter was to furnish switching service twenty- 
four hours every day, has not brought about much improve- 
ment in the situation. At -a conference held here last Satur- 
day Colonel Egan further agreed that, if the lumbermen did 
as they had promised, 100"cars a day would be furnished for 
the handling of log shipments on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley line. But even this has not brought relief, tho lum- 
bermen regard the time intervening since this amendatory 
agreement was made has not been long enough to afford a 
fair test. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports the loading of 292 
ears of logs last week, practically all on the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley road. This was at the rate of practically fifty 
cars a day, distributed among mills at points all the way 
from Memphis south. Yesterday it loaded only twenty cars 
and today it announced that one of its machines had been 
forced to suspend loading because there were no more than 
enough cars for the other two machines. This would seem 
to indicate that conditions are substantially worse this week 
than last despite the promise from official sources of a mate- 
rial increase in the supply of flat cars. 

Some of the mills here are not operating on more than 
50 percent schedule because of log shortage at their plants. 
Others are making a little better showing, while still others 
are accomplishing very little. Meantime, uneasiness is be- 
ginning to be expressed over deterioration in the condition of 
logs. Some have been cut now for nearly a year and are 
beginning to show the effect of remaining on the ground so 
long. One firm having a large quantity of logs on the Frisco 
system says that some of these logs have been lying there for 
more than a year. The time for insect damage, too, is close 
at hand and lumber interests are emphasizing their fears 
along this line. High water is regarded as more of a cer- 
tainty than as a probability and this is likewise being 
stressed. Above and beyond all, emphasis is being laid on 
the large indirect requirements of the Government for thick 
oak and for other materials to be used in manufacturing 
products so essential to the winning of the war. Other 
problems are gradually being solved, but the question of in- 
bound shipments of logs appears to be beyond the lumbermen. 
They have done all they can. They are now waiting for the 
railroads to come across and the latter are apparently making 
haste slowly in that direction. 

There is quite a good movement of logs on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. The Tennessee Hoop Co. has put its 
towboat, the Tennessee, in commission after an extended 
period of idleness and other firms have impressed their craft 
into service. Lumber manufacturers possessing their own 
rail facilities for log handling also are in a happy position 
and most of them are working at capacity. 

The pjant of the Madison Lumber Co., Tallulah, La., 
which has been in process of construction for some time, has 
been completed and placed in operation. Rudolph Sond- 
heimer, of the E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, is president of 
the Madison Lumber Co., which has a capital stock of $50,- 
000. The new mill has a capacity of 35,000 to 40,000 feet a 
day. 

J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, Ark., have recently com- 
pleted extensive improvements at their plant at that point 
and are operating to capacity. 

The Anderson-Tully Co., North Memphis, has placed its 
sawmill on Wolf River in operation after an extended shut- 
down, due to inability to bring in logs by water, and it has 
likewise been able to resume cutting lumber at its big new 
mill at Vicksburg, Miss., which was out of commission for a 
while for the same reason as the Memphis mill. The Morgan- 
West Box Co., Madison, Ark., also has been able to resume 
operation as a result of the better stage in streams tributary 
to the Mississippi. 

W. A. Waddington, general manager of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., who suffered a stroke of paralysis several 
months ago, is in South Pasadena, Cal., where he is recuperat- 


ing. Reports received by his associates here indicate that he 
is making rapid progress toward recovery. 

The Brown Land & Timber Co., with offices at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has opened offices for the purchase and sale 
of southern hardwoods in the Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Company Building. They are in charge of G. W. Everts, for- 
merly of Minneapolis, Minn. Behind this announcement lies 
the fact that this firm is already operating hardwood mills at 
Helena, Ark., where it plans to put in a log yard capable of 
holding 6,000,000 feet of timber, at Champion, Ark., and av 
Castor Creek, La. The company expects to have an annual 
cut of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of southern hardwoods. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 19.—St. Louis shipping yards report an improve- 
ment in business due to the spring-like weather. Some re- 
lief is being afforded by the railroads in the congestion in 
the terminals here and some embargoes are being lifted. 
There is an especially good demand for boards and for tim- 
bers. With the change in the weather, an improvement also 
is being noted among the retail yards. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will give a dinner 
and entertainment at the American Annex Hotel on the eve- 
ning of March 6. ‘The arrangements are in the hands of 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
chairman of the entertainment committee. This makes it cer- 
tain that the affair will be novel and enjoyable. 

George Reeves, traffic manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., East St. Louis, has resigned after twenty-two 
years’ service with that concern. He has made no plans 
for the future. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Co., has gone to St. Augustine, Fla., where with 
his family he will remain until April 1. 

Frank G. Karrick, representative of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., has returned to his headquarters in the Railway Ex- 
change Building, after a visit to the mills at McNary, La. 
“The southern mills are short of labor,” he said, ‘and the next 
draft for the army will make conditions worse. We are now 
running both of our mills full time days, the larger mill a 
day and a quarter, and plan to operate both mills nights 
just as soon as sufficient labor can be found.” 

George W. Funck, president of the Funck Lumber Co., 
acting as a representative of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, and V. W. Krafft, secretary, and George B. Web- 
ster, attorney of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, have gone to Washington, where they will appear 
tomorrow before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the case of the application of the carriers to advance the 
minimum weight on lumber and forest products in Western 
Trunk Line territory from 30,000 pounds for cars up to and 
including 36 feet in length and 34,000 pounds for cars 36 
feet and longer, to 40,000 pounds. These organizations are 
opposed to this change. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb, 19.—Considerable more optimism appears in the 
lumber trade here since the loosening of the hard grip of 
winter and the improvement of the transportation conditions. 
Heavy Government business continues to take up almost all 
mill capacity, because of the scarcity of labor and the in- 
efficiency of new men in comparison with those of the normal 
forces who have joined the colors. One of the largest manu- 
facturers of lumber here has lost almost 300 men to the 
army and while he has more men employed than before they 
have not yet been able to bring the production up to the 
normal established by the old force. 

Contracting builders are at work on plans for a great 


deal of spring and summer work, subject to Federal dictum. 
Lumbermen feel they will be able to supply all of the lumber 
that will be called for from those sources during the coming 


season, as they believe the Government restrictions will 
keep that demand far below the normal of peace times. 
Furniture and wagon factories, despite the fact that many 
are working on Government contracts, are complaining to 
lumber manufacturers that they are not getting lumber as 
fast as they need it. The explanation given by lumber 
manufacturers is that during the month or more of railroad 
embargoes growing out of the conditions created by the 
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abnormal winter, the stocks of such consumers were depleted 
thru manufacture faster than they could be replaced from 
the mills or the wholesale distributers. 

The above claim of the manufacturers is supported by 
the statistics of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce for 
January, which show that but 5,000 cars of lumber were 
received here against 9,009 in the corresponding month of 
1917. The movement of all other lumber products like- 
wise declined, cross-ties falling from 1,145 cars in January, 
1917, to 991 cars this year; staves from 379 cars to 336 cars 
and cooperage movements from 67,694 pieces to 43,198 pieces 
this year. 

BE. O. Robinson, new president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, is at Hot Springs, 
Ark., for a rest of a few weeks before taking up actively 
the duties of his office. Immediately after the annual -meet- 
ing of the association he and Fred Mowbray spent a week 
inspecting the properties of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
in Kentucky, and to supervise a clean-up following the 
subsidence of the flood waters. Mr. Robinson expects to 
return to Cincinnati about March 1. 

Col. 8S. B. Stansbery, Cincinnati manager of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., who commands the 145th Regiment at 
Montgomery, Ala., Camp Sheridan, has been in Cincinnati 
on his first visit home since he left last year in charge of 
the military police at that camp. His excellent organizing 
and executive work soon brought him promotion to the 
colonelcy of the 145th, and he was given a reception by his 
former business acquaintances at the Business Men’s Club. 
The two sons of the family, Carrol and Sanford, have joined 
the Signal Corps stationed at Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. Stans- 
bery has been making her home at Montgomery, so as to 
be close to some member of her family. 

That the woodworking machinery business was good last 
year is shown by the statement of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
issued today. The gross profit was $271,275, from which 
there was deducted $83,212 for depreciation, leaving a net 
of $188,363, and bringing the total surplus of the company 
to $342,048. Unfilled orders on hand were reported about 
$500,000. These directors were reélected: Thomas P., Si P., 
F. T. and C. P. Egan, Joseph Rawson, John BH. Bruce, A. A. 
Faber, C. H. Rembold and L. G. Robinson. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


_ Feb. 18.—Hardwood manufacturers report a brisk picking 
up in trade during the last week or ten days and they are 
now more optimistic over the trade outlook than they have 
been at any other time since last fall. Logs are coming in 
better than they have for several months, manufacturers 
report, and with good weather for the next few weeks things 
will look up more and more, it is predicted. More flat cars 
are moving in the South and many of the large hardwood 
mills that have been closed down for several weeks because 
of the bad weather are starting up again, and it is expected 
that by the end of this week many more mills will be running. 
Manufacturers report that orders are coming in freely and 
that inquiries are more numerous. The outlook for trade 
{s good. Lumber prices hold firm and there has been an 
upward tendency for some time. The demand for quartered 
white oak and the best of other hardwoods is strong. Wood 
consuming plants that have been affected by the car shortage 
and bad transportation facilities are looking for things to 
pick up in a short time. Collections are reported good. 

J. C. Greer, of the J, C. Greer Lumber Co., who has been 
confined to his home in this city with serious illness, is ex- 
pected to be able to get to his office within a short time. 

Industries in Evansville are being “strangled” by the 
shortage of freight cars for shipping manufactured products, 
it was announced by many manufacturers here this week. 
Only about 20 percent of the actual number of cars needed are 
now available and no immediate relief is in sight. 

After a suspension of more than two months, the steam- 
boats on the Ohio River and its numerous tributaries have 
resumed navigation, business has started with a rush and 
lumber manufacturers, owners of stave mills and tie men 
are rejoicing. The damage to steamboat and towboat owners, 
lumber manufacturers and shippers by reason of the heavy 
ice gorges that formed in the rivers in this section was 
enormous. The last of the heavy ice in the Ohio passed 
out Friday afternoon of last week, boats resumed the fol- 
lowing day and there was a rush in business. Sawmills 
along the various rivers in this section are fast resuming, 
logs are coming in and many shingle and stave factories that 
were forced to close down are starting up again. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 20.—Continued inactivity in distribution featured the 
market conditions of the last week, and the lumber trade is 
somewhat disappointed because warmer weather and better 
weather conditions generally have not resulted in an improve- 
ment of the traffic situation. If anything, the rail tie-up has 
become more serious. One shipper last week figured up the 
tate of speed with which a car had been moved from an ad- 
joining State and found that the car had been transported at 
the rate of one mile every ninety-nine minutes. He said that 
subsequent shipments showed even poorer time. 

The rail situation is unfortunate for the trade especially in 
view of the fact that there is an excellent demand at this time. 
The orders for hardwoods to enter into the filling of Govern- 
ment subcontracts are increasing rapidly. The retail trade 
is showing keener interest in the market, especially the coun- 
try trade, 

The fuel situation has been improved greatly during the last 
Week, and a few of the consuming plants in central Indiana 
that were forced to close down because of the coal famine have 
Tesumed operations. The fuel administration now is assur- 
ing these plants of enough coal to permit them to continue 
operations without further interruptions. 

The W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., of Vincennes, Ind., held its 
annual dinner last week for its yard managers. The dinner 
was attended by about thirty employees of the company and 
silests. William Steele, of Indianapolis, a representative of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Kentwood, La., delivered 
an address at the banquet. Mr. Simpson presented employees 
of the company who made good records during the last year 


with prizes, and each yard manager was presented with a sub- 
stantial check. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb, 18.—The continued congestion of traffic, due to short- 
4ge of cars, is causing lumbermen much worry. A shipment 
“ 1,000 feet of lumber was made by express to Manitowoc 
ro week, an almost unheard of method of shipping lumber. 
marinette woodworking industries are badly affected. It is 
2 that cars have been on sidetracks in the twin cities 
Since last fall. The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association has sent a letter to the State railroad 
foumission detailing its troubles. It is directing the traffic 
Mi about eighty-five sawmills in northern Wisconsin and 
16 igan. For three weeks, at forty-three of the mills, only 

Percent of the equipment needed to move lumber and saw- 


mill products was procurable and only 12 percent to remove 
bark, pulp and fuel wood. 

A new demand for oak, ironwood, maple, beech and cedar 
will be made by the establishment of a ski manufactory on 
Washington Island, in Green Bay, not many miles from 
Marinette. The making of a pair by Fred Aderson for him- 
self brought orders from many others. Bighteen pairs were 
completed and many orders are on hand. This may be the 
foundation for a rapidly increasing business. They bring 
from $3 to $5 a pair, while those used in contests bring 
almost fabulous prices. 

Marinette’s first and only electrically operated sawmill, 
that of the Brown-Mitcheson Co., is surpassing all expecta- 
tions of the owners. Splendid work is being done at the in- 
stitution. The company also operates a large box factory. 
The only handicap of the company is the shortage of cars 
owing to the eastern embargo. 

The first carload of timber from the West for the Universal 
Shipbuilding Co. has arrived and several other carloads are 
en route. The expanding of the work under the new man- 
agement means much for the community. Much more mate- 
rial will be required, more workmen needed, and it is pre- 
dicted that the population will be doubled in a short time. 
The intention is to have several large Government boats 
under way at the same time. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Feb. 18.—The building situation continues quiet, but the 
lumber trade with the manufacturers is brisk with every 
indication that it will not only remain so but will un- 
doubtedly increase. Government contracts with Saginaw 
Valley concerns are growing constantly, and a great many of 
these require lumber in some form or other. As a result the 
lumber companies report a steady and increasing business, 
The building activities have been dull in keeping with those 
elsewhere, but the lumbermen are figuring on a decided im- 
provement with perhaps a record season of construction work 
this year. 

A huge Government contract of great importance to Sagi- 
naw Valley lumber manufacturers has been awarded to seven 
Saginaw and Bay City concerns for boxes for the Peninsular 
Shell Co., the new firm which occupies the old Marquette 
Motor Co.’s plant in Saginaw. The contract will amount to 
about $500,000 and is for 667,000 wooden boxes to be used 
in shipping shells. The order will be filled by four Saginaw 
and three Bay City concerns. Work is to be started shortly 
and completed within 100 working days. ‘The price set by 
the manufacturers is so low that it will give them little if 
any profit, but they felt that this was their patriotic duty. 

Another contract for six ships has been secured from the 
Government by the new Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. This 
duplicates the first contract and will more than double 
the plant’s Government business as the consideration in the 
second order is over $3,700,000, an increase over the first 
due to the higher cost of materials, bringing the total to 
more than $7,000,000. 

That the duty of the business men today is first the loyal 
support of the Government even to personal sacrifice, and 
second commercial success, was the keynote sounded at the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Association in Saginaw Feb. 12-15. This patri- 
otic idea was emphasized in the addresses and the resolu- 
tions, and made the gathering one of the most unusual held 
in the State, for here was a trade convention at which 
business played second part. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 18.—Langlade County experienced its most severe 
blizzard of the year last Thursday, traffic being tied up for 
two days. All mills in the city were shut down and did 
not resume to full capacity until today. 

Car shortage has curtailed shipments to such an extent 
that lumber shipments have practically come to a standstill 
in this territory. ‘Temporary relief is not even promised 
and immediate action is needed to avert the shut down of 
many mills. Labor in the woods is more easy to obtain, 
but wages and the cost of board have practically doubled 
over last year. With these conditions prevailing thruout 
this territory the cost of production has advanced more 
rapidly than the advance in lumber prices, Orders have 
been very good with the Langlade Lumber Co., but due to 
the lack of cars shipments have not kept up the pace. Low 
grade stocks are in great demand and seem to be getting 


; LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 20.—Shipments are moving much better, altho into 
some sections of the Hast nothing can be moved. Mills are 
generally short on logs thruout the South and this holds down 
production, but the shortage of labor is an even more serious 
proposition, and a number of concerns are unable to operate 
full time on this account. The Ohio River and other streams 
of the State are now receding and the flood stage has been 
passed, with little chance of further trouble. It is reported 
that very few logs that were driven out by ice gorges and 
high water were fished out in the Louisville section, but the 
ownerse are offering higher than usual awards and it is be- 
lieved that many logs may be recovered farther South. The 
demand for lumber is generally active, with orders coming 
in freely from furniture factories, woodworking plants, box 
manufacturers, auto concerns and, in fact, from every line 
and for all sorts of hardwoods. Veneers are also in active 
demand, 

J. Crepps Wickliffe has received an appointment with the 
Signal Corps at Washington, where he will aid in the pur- 
chase of lumber for airplane manufacturing ete. Mr. 
Wickliffe has been with the Louisville trade for about ten 
yéars. He will be assistant to H. K. 8S. Williams, retired 
New York lumberman, who is at the head of the material 
section of the chief signal office of the Army Equipment 
Division. 

Fire breaking out in the plant of the Voss Table Co., of 
Louisville, Feb. 19, caused a loss of about $35,000 to the 
table company and to the Embry Box Co., which was using 
a section of the table company’s plant for getting out Gov- 
ernment contracts on boxes. The table company lost part of 
its veneer rooms and its boiler sheds, while the box company 
lost a lot of stock and a car of boxes on a siding. The fire 
was prevented from spreading to the big yards of the Embry 
Lumber Co. The loss to the Embry Box Co. was about 
$10,000. 

The Dawson Bros. Lumber Co., recently incorporated to 
start a poplar beveling and lumber plant in South Louis- 
ville, has decided to hold up its plants for the time being, 
as conditions are not so promising as they were when the 
concern was organized. R. L. Dawson, who had resigned 
from the North Vernon Lumber Co. to go with the new com- 
pany, has gone back with his former employers. 


PP PBPPPPBPP PPD PP 
THE TOTAL amount of timber cut on the national for- 


ests in the fiscal year 1917 was 840,612,000 board feet 
as against 714,505,000 board feet in 1916. 








Mill at Marion, S. C. 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard | 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Marager 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C, 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 

































































Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO 


LOUISIANA 














Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


























Yellow Pine_ x tea 
Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre 
Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. J 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd,, vobcesta 


sheer iat Y ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 18.—The amount of new business booked by the 
mills in and around Alexandria is very encouraging and 
prices hold steady at former levels, with a few items that 
are in extra heavy demand showing substantial increases. 
Government orders are being booked daily, these calling for 
all grades and sizes of yellow pine. Fleet schedules are also 
being booked by those mills that have completed shipment 
on the schedules first booked. Orders for timbers, such as 
8x12-inch up to 12x12-inch 1905 Merchantable 24- to 40- 
foot lineal average, are booked in large quantities for eastern 
destinations, 

Many inquiries for railroad material have been received 
during the last week, calling for stringers, caps and sills, 
both in rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound. A 
few of the mills that have obtained release from the Govern- 
ment are booking such material, and prices obtained for this 
class of stock are very satisfactory. The railroads are also 
buying large quantities of car material, all grades of siding, 
lining, roofing and decking being called for. One-inch ma- 
terial and smaller timbers are also moving briskly, and both 
grades of rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound are 
called for. The material booked by the railroads in this 
section during the last week amounts to several million 
feet, and the demand still continues. Prices on all grades 
and sizes show an improvement, 

The Mexican market has been quiet for the last week, with 
only an occasional order being booked from that section, 
and very few inquiries being received. Silo stock continues 
in excellent demand, and prices are showing up better. About 
1,000,000 feet of this material has been booked in two weeks, 
and many more orders are expected in the near future. 

While the demand for paving block stock is not as brisk 
as several months ago, prices are showing up as well as 
could be expected. Four by 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot lengths, 
lead in the demand, with an occasional order calling for 
3x8-inch, j 

Oil rig timbers are called for mhore heavily than for several 
months, and prices are advancing with the increased demand. 
Most of this stock is going to western States, such as 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, with a few rigs being 
used in Louisiana. 

Larger timbers, such as 10x10-inch and larger, show but 
little improvement as to volume shipped, and prices are about 
in line with those of last week. Smaller timbers, such as 
3x4 to 8x8-inch, could hardly be in better demand than they 
have been in for the last several months, and the demand 
continues very good. Prices on this class of stock are ad- 
vancing steadily. Both rough heart and No. 1 surfaced 
are moving actively, with the other workings called for now 
and then, 

No. 1 dimension shows a very good movement, and prices 
hold steady, with those on some lengths showing a very good 
increase, Sixteen-foot lengths ‘still are in heavy demand, 
and the stocks of this length on hand are very low; in fact, 
several of the mills report that they are oversold and others 
report shortage. Stocks of No. 1 dimension in general are 
very complete. Demand for No, 2 dimension continues good, 
but prices do not show up as well as those for No. 1. 
Stocks of No. 2 on hand are very low and badly broken, 
several mills having but a few cars on the yards at present. 
While prices are very good, the demand for No, 3 dimension 
is very poor. 

Car materials, especially B&better siding and Nos. 1 and 2, 
are all moving in heavy volume, and prices show very 
substantial increases. Number 1 and heart face decking, 
in both 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20-foot lengths, moves 
splendidly, and prices show excellent increases. Dimension 
shorts, such 4-, 6-, 8- and 9-foot lengths, are moving in 
larger volume than for many weeks, and prices are about in 
line with those reported last week. Long joists, such as 
26-foot and longer, are also in excellent request and prices 
are showing an upward tendency. 

Number 1 boards in all widths could hardly be in better 
demand, and prices on all are showing up better than for 
some time, One by 12-inch continues to lead as to volume, 
with 1x8- and 1x10-inch showing an increased demand. 
Number 2 boards in all widths are in heavier demand than 
for several weeks and with the domestic trade and the Gov- 
ernment demand this class of stock shows a very large move- 
ment. One by 8- and 1x12-inch lead in the movement, with 
the call for 1x10-inch showing a weekly improvement. Prices 
on all widths are advancing. While prices are very encour- 
aging, the demand for No. 3 boards is not as heavy as the 
millmen would like. 

Demand for Nos. 1 and 2 fencing still holds its former 
place, and prices show up much better each week. One by 
6-inch is leading as to volume, with the call for 1x4-inch not 
being as heavy as when last reported. One by 4- and 6-inch 
center matched is not moving as well as last reported, but 
prices hold steady. Number 8 fencing in 1x4- and 1x6-inch 
surfaced two sides is in excellent demand, with the other 
workings being called for only occasionally. Prices are about 
the same as when last reported. 

The demand for shiplap continues excellent, for both 
Nos. 1 and 2, and prices are showing advances with the 
increased demand. One by 8-inch is leading in the move- 
ment of both grades, with the call for 1x10-inch very good. 
One by 12-inch continues to move quietly, and prices show 
but little change. The demand for No. 3 shipjap is only 
limited, and prices are about the same as last reported. 

Casing and base are both moving in fair volume, and 
prices hold at former levels. Jambs show but little change 
as to prices and demand. Molding in 1%4-inch and smaller 
size is moving well, with the larger sizes, such as 14-inch 
and larger, showing but little increase in demand. Prices 
are very good on both sizes. 

Plaster lath in Nos. 1 and 2 move in larger yolume than 
for some time, and prices show a very satisfactory increase. 
Byrkit lath in all lengths are moving in very small volume, 
and prices are about the same as last reported. 

B&better surfaced in all widths are moving in very good 
volume, and prices are showing an increase of about 50 cents 
since last reported. One and a quarter by 4- to 12-inch 
is leading in the movement. C surfaced and rough finish 
are both in excellent demand, and all widths are called for 
in fair volume. One and a quarter by 4- to 12-inch and 
1%x4- to 12-inch are leading in the movement. 

Demand for drop siding is fair, and prices hold steady, 
with B&better and No. 1 leading in the movement. While 
prices are showing a very good increase, the demand for 
No, 2 is not as heavy as last week. Bevel siding and parti- 
tion are both moving in limited volume, and prices are the 
same, B&better is leading the market in both items. 

Ceiling, %-inch in all grades, moves in excellent volume, 
and prices show an increase to correspond with the increased 
demand. Half- and %-inch show but little change as to 
price and demand since last week. B&better leads both 
sizes in the movement. 

Flooring, 1x3-inch in B&better edge and flat grain and 


Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain, has a good movement, with the 
other grades called for in only small quantities. One by 
4-inch flooring in all grades is in excellent demand, and 
prices show up better each week. Bé&better edge and flat 
grain and Nos, 1 and 2 flat grain are leading. 

Labor conditions at most mills in this section are becoming 
more acute each week, and from all reports the labor question 
in other sections is just as bad, if not worse. The advisa- 
bility of using negro women in the sawmills in this section 
is being investigated, and the lumbermen are also trying to 
arrange things so that they will be permitted to work boys 
between 16 and 18 years old, and seek to have them covered 
by the insurance compensation law, which at the present 
time will not cover boys at that age. 

The mill men iu this section are very optimistic over the 
outlook for southern yellow pine. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 18.—Weather conditions which have prevailed for the 
last couple of weeks have been very gratifying to lumbermen, 
and the mills have been able under the favorable weather con- 
ditions to do more in the way of logging and moving lumber 
than they have for several weeks. 

There is a slight improvement to be noted in the supply of 
cars and the embargo situation. The railroads are accepting 
a limited number of shipments destined to points that have 
been under embargoes for some time. It is reported that a 
number of the northern and eastern roads are open and that 
the congestion is principally with the southern lines that 
have become congested thru the inability of their connecting 
lines to accept shipments, and it is generally felt that since 
these northern and eastern lines are open it will be a matter 
of only a short time until the congestion on the southern lines 
will be relieved. 

Government orders are continuing to come in freely, as are 
commercial inquiries. The market holds strong with a ten- 
dency to advance. The dealers are very optimistic about the 
future, feeling that they will be able to ship commercial lum- 
ber in the next few weeks, and that as spring trade will be 
opening up pretty soon business is bound to be good, and a 
number of dealers predict a substantial advance in price. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 18.—Wrong impressions of the yellow pine market are 
frequently formed on account of a desire by someone who has 
a surplus or accumulations of certain cuts and grades which 
he wishes to move quickly and makes liberal concessions, 
while as a matter of fact, generally speaking, yellow pine 
has seldom if ever enjoyed a stronger position both as to 
demand and prices than at present. Owing to repairs of 
mill plants and the continued poor weather for logging, 
stocks have not increased since the first of the year, and in 
many instances have been materially reduced. Most mills 
are now well stocked with orders, and are not uneasy about 
slight fluctuations in demand, feeling that with the small 
stocks now carried prices will not decline. 

Several new lists are in evidence showing advances of 
50 cents and $1 a thousand with differentials added for select 
structural and 90 percent heart cubical contents timbers. 
The embargo and car shortage situations are still critical 
and fluctuate from day to day. By keeping in close touch 
with railroad officials it is often possible to get a few cars 
accepted for shipment while an embargo is temporartly lifted 
and before the matter has been taken up with local agents. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 18.—Due to the continued severe weather in the 
North and middle West, little or no lumber is being bought 
by dealers in those sections, but a number of inquiries are 
being received from northern dealers, indicating that they 
expect a good spring business after the weather moderates. 
Demand in Texas for yard stocks and timbers, particularly 
the former, holds up excellently and there is no sign of a 
decline in the market. On the other hand, a slight stiffen- 
ing of prices was noticeable on a few items. 

Last week a number of large orders for yard stocks were 
placed by the Government, the material to be delivered to the 
various training camps in the South. Beaumont manufac- 
turers say they have orders for all of the ship building tim- 
bers they can take care of at present. 

The car situation has improved noticeably in this sec- 
tion, particularly on some lines, where the millers report hav- 
ing secured sufficient cars to handle all their deliveries. An- 
other scarcity of cars, however, is looked for within the next 
ten days or two weeks, according to local lumbermen. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 18.—Cnpt. J. Lewis Thompson, who gave up his 
extensive lumber interests to enlist with the colors when 
the first call came for volunteers, came to Houston last 
week to secure 500 additional recruits for Texas regiments 
in camp at Fort Worth. During his visit to his home city, 
Captain Thompson declared that there was no prospect of 
peace for years to come and urged everyone to codperate 
with the Government in its efforts to build up a fighting 
machine, He told his friends among the lumber fraternity 
that before the war was over they would see women stacking 
lumber in the mills and yards, 

At the annual meeting of the Kirby Lumber Co., held in 
Houston last week, the old officers were reélected and the 
same board of directors retained with the addition of G. E. 
Davison, who succeeded C. P. Myer as operating mgnager 
on the first of the year. Harry T. Kendall, general sales 
agent of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., was elected a director 
in that company, succeeding C, P. Myer. All other officers 
were reélected, 

F. P. Hogue, formerly connected with the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. and recently manager of the Houston office of the 
F, T. Mickle Lumber Co., has been selected by R. A. Myer 
as his assistant sales manager in handling the output of the 
American Lumber Co. at Merryville, where Mr. Myer went to 
take charge on Feb. 1. E. B. Hinkle, Dallas; J. W. McKee, 
Waco, and Wade H. Taylor, Caldwell, all well known repre 
sentatives in the southern pine field, have been appointed 
sales agents on the staff of Mr. Myer. Mr. McKee has been 
with the South Texas Lumber Co. and Mr. Hinkle has trav- 
eled in Texas and Oklahoma. Mr. Taylor is well known as a 
member of the firm of Martin-Taylor Lumber Co. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 18.—Altho the present warm weather has done much 
toward relieving railroad congestion in the Fast, embargoes 
in this section show little signs of being lifted in the very 
near future, and altho there is a ready market for every 
foot of lumber produced in the Tuscaloosa district, operators 


find it next to impossible to make deliveries., Southern rail- 
roads say it will be at least sixty days before they ve 
handle commercial business, and fully 300 cars of lumbe 
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are now on the sidings in this immediate section. Even the 
shipment of lumber for the Government has been held up for 
more than two weeks. Representatives of the Shipping 
Board were in Tuscaloosa Saturday investigating the advis- 
ability of the Government conducting transportation over the 
Warrior River, and the general impression is that this step 
will be taken without delay. This will mean much to the 
lumbermen of this section, for not only will they then have 
an outlet for their product, but it is expected that the Gov- 
ernment will build several hundred wooden barges at Tusca- 


‘loosa from material furnished by the lumbermen of this dis- 


trict. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 19.—Unless there is improvement in the call for 
lumber pretty soon, lumbermen here are going to count this 
a mighty poor spring, and that goes also for all of the 
other building industries. ‘The outlook may be gauged by 
the fact that the Government is having no difficulty in en- 
listing carpenters here for shipbuilding work. More than 
1,500 men were enrolled last week and probably as many more 
will be enrolled this week. These workmen are not all 
from Kansas City, but a great many of them are. So far 
this year the total of building permits in which lumber will 
cut any considerable figure are considerably less than $100,- 
000. While yellow pine and shingles may have shown a 
recession in prices, the volume of sales in the other woods is 
nowhere near the spring average. What buying there is, 
very largely is in small lots and for immediate requirements 
only, retailers showing very little faith in any hopes expressed 
for a good building year. Country dealers say that farmers 
are showing much more interest in putting every foot of land 
they own into cultivation than in putting money into farm 
improvements, and this opinion was pretty well borne out 
by the extraordinary large attendance at the annual tractor 
show last week and the huge volume of sales made. 

Construction of detention camps at ithe army cantonments 
and the building of a large number of storage warehouses 
at the camps and cantonments will put the Government in 
the market for a lot of lumber in the next two months, and 
there is expected to be some improvement in call for lumber 
in the oil fields with the Government urging an increase in 
production. Lumbermen here also are expecting a heavy 
call from the railroads this summer for repair and new 
car construction for temporary terminals to prevent the con- 
gestion that has tied up the roads the present winter. 

BH. L. Koester has resigned his position of manager of the 
hardwood department of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
effective April 1. Mr. Koester has had twelve years’ experi- 


» ence in all branches of the yellow pine and hardwoods trades 


and will continue in the lumber business, but has not an- 
nounced details of his plans for the future. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb, 18.—The North Carolina pine market was very quiet 
during the last week and because of labor conditions the 
effect of the draft on their available labor, shipping difficul- 
ties etc., the manufacturers were somewhat at sea, altho 
hopeful because of the very good and balmy weather that 
this section has enjoyed now for the last week’ or ten days. 
The boats between Baltimore and Norfolk have resumed their 
schedules, altho not yet running on their regular time. Ice 
conditions are improving in the bay and will continue to 
do so if the weather remains as warm as it has been. As 
stated previously the railroads held out some hope to the 
mills for further lumber shipments and the situation today 
is that lumber is moved on permits to Norfolk proper and 
the volume is growing to other Virginia points. The special 
eastbound lumber conference committee has begun issuing 
permits for lumber shipments for delivery on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, altho the number of permits assigned to any 
one firm is very small. This is better than none at all, how- 
ever, and will certainly inspire the operators with more 
hope than they have had for the last two months. Of course, 
Government shipments to, embargoed territory will be given 
preference, but present prospects are that other shipments 
will also be handled by the Pennsylvania before long. There 
is no question but that if more facilties for shipping are 
afforded the number of inquiries for lumber will immediately 
increase. There is already much scouting around for box 
and crating lumber, but the mills do not seem disposed as 
yet to take on any more of this business unless forced to. 

The sale of rough lumber during the week about equalled 
the week previous, with prices well maintained. Four- 
quarters Nos. 1 and 2 edge are sluggish, but there was 
an increase in the sale of No. 8 edge on the Norfolk market 
at prices ranging from $31.50 to $35. Most of the mills 
having any of this stock to sell will not consider an offer 
below $82. Several large sales of 4/4 edge box were made 
during the week—that is, individual sales aggregating as 
much as 250,000 feet each, to be used in making packages 
for the Government at from $28.50 to $30. Some mills are 
still quoting $28.50 for 4/4 edge box, while those who, have 
sold up will not consider this figure if the stock is wanted 
promptly. The demand for rough stock box was light but 
prices obtained show a firmness on the part of the operators 
to get their quotations or refuse the orders offered them. 
Some have advanced their quotations, but it is early yet to 
judge whether they can be obtained. A rather large sale 
of 6/4 edge box was made recently on the basis of $32 to be 
used in Government cases, All the above prices are given 
on Norfolk basis. 

The demand for dressed lumber during the week was very 
light, but there will undoubtedly be an improvement in the 
situation if the railroads are in position to handle any busi- 
hess other than for the Government. The retail lumber 
dealers in this city have sold quite a volume of lumber for 
emergency work in this section at good prices because of 
inability of the Government to get stock from other sections. 
Some few Government orders for No. 4, 13/16-inch flooring, 
and dressed sizes have been placed during the week and 
much more is to follow. Three-eighths and 7/16-inch ceiling 
are the most active items on the list and there is more 
evidence that higher prices will be asked for these by the 
mills. The other kinds of stock have moved slowly, but 
prices are firmly held by the mills, 

Following is a detailed statement of exports of lumber and 
forest products thru district No. 14, comprising the ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during January, 1918: 


31,000 feet hardwood boards (England).......... $ 2,500 
198,000 feet poplar boards (England)............- 13,192 
24,000 feet spruce boards (England)............. 2,150 
181,000 feet hardwood boards CUI CIAMG).. 6.0:¢:0:0 00:6 48,564 
111,360 pieces staves (British Guiana)............ 14,545 

heading (British Guiana)..............6+- 6,368 
212,000 feet hardwood boards CRISIADO). «6 visicn s.r a0 45,993 
16,800 pieces staves (Portugal)...........0+ee00% 16,800 
64,000 feet spruce boards (England)............. 6,875 


— 


710,000 feet total, excluding staves and heading... .$156,987 

Comparing the figures with the volume of lumber exports 
during December, 1917, it is found that January exports were 
about half the volume and value. A comparison between 
January 1918 and 1917 shows that in 1918 the exports were 


just about twice as large in the number of feet but five times 
more valuable. It was natural that exports of all kinds 
should show a falling off during January, 1918, as compared 
with the month previous because of the extreme cold weather 
which delayed sailings and because of the railroad congestion. 

The total value of exports moving thru district No. 14 in 
January, 1918, was $8,432,712 as against $12,739,481 in De- 
cember, 1917, and $9,291,000 in November, 1917. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 18.—It developed last week, when letters of admin- 
istration were granted by the orphans’ court on the estate 
of the late Gen, Thomas J. Shryock, president of T. J. 
Shryock & Co. (Inc.), that he left no will. His property, 
therefore, will be distributed in accordance with the laws 
of Maryland to the children, six daughters and one son. 
The lumber business conducted by the corporation, will, 
according to George F. M. Hauck, a large stockholder and 
who has been attending to much of the detail, go on as 
before, the family having indicated its purpose to let General 
Shryock’s interest remain. It will be necessary to elect a 
new president, which may cause other changes in the makeup 
of the corporation, but matters will go on much as before. 

William P. Jackson, head of the widely known North 
Carolina pine firm of Jackson Bros, at Salisbury, Md., this 
morning entered upon the discharge of his duties as State 
treasurer of Maryland, to which position he was recently 
elected by the legislature. 

M. S. Baer, of the wholesale hardwood firm Richard P. 
Baer & Co., this city, left last Saturday evening on an 
extended southern trip, which will take him as far as 
Mobile, Ala., where he will inspect the new sawmlll erected 
by the Magazine Hardwood Co., the manufacturing end of 
the firm, which has just been completed and has begun to 
turn out its first lumber. Mr. Baer will also study trade 
conditions in the South at first hand. He is expected back 


next week. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 16.—The intimate relation of transportation to the 
production of lumber came up with a bound this week in 
the position assumed by the Government representative rela- 
tive to diversions. J. H. Bloedel, director of fir production, 
emergency bureau, United States Shipping Board, has asked 
the local car commission, national defense division of the 
American Railway Association, to suspend the privilege. 
He seeks to curtail diversions of lumber and shingles in 
transit in order to conserve the car supply. He took the 
position that this kind of tonnage is a non-essential. But 
the commission referred the Federal representative to the 
new higher rates of demurrage and penalties for diversion, 
and it suggested that these methods were calculated to cope 
with the situation. Mr. Bloedel has answered that transit 
shipments are not destined for needy commerce. “The cars 
in transit are used as storage warehouses for speculative pur- 
poses,” he says. “It seems that in order to increase the car 
supply for the needs of the Government and for actual con- 
sumers, orders should be issued suspending the transit privi- 
lege.” 

In connection with Federal activities, one of the noted 
visitors to Seattle this week was Jay S. Hamilton, of the 
Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., Portland, who is director of 
fir production for Oregon, and is associated with Mr. Bloedel 
on the board, 

This week’s trade barometer, based on reports from 127 
mills, shows that orders, production and shipments all con- 
tinue to be in the neighborhood of 25 percent below normal. 
There is little demand for yard stock, a situation due largely 
to weather conditions thruout the middle West. There is 
some line yard buying. The fact that the timber market Is 
strong is traceable directly to the demand for structural 
building in the East and also to unprecedented quantities 
needed for Government requirements. All items of uppers 
are particularly strong, for two reasons—one of them being 
the amount of airplane material needed for Federal purposes 
and the other the increasing requirements for ship decking. 
Practically no uppers are being accumulated from the fact 
that the Government is taking green clears. On that account 
the price holds particularly strong. The new discount sheet 
out this week advances the price of 2-inch common $2, 3-inch 
plank and small timbers $3, and all uppers $4 above discount 
21. Logs are very scarce. Practically all manufacturers 
are compelled to shut down to a greater or less degree, for 
a day or two at a time, on account of their inability to get 
logs for operations. Four plants in Tacoma, among them 
the Dempsey mill, have stopped for the time being on that 
account, The car situation is decidedly tighter. The bal- 
ance of unshipped orders February 9 was 11,377 cars, The 
supply is not so large as it was ten days ago, and the rail- 
roads look for the situation to become even more strained 
than at present. 

In shingles likewise the car situation is becoming uncom- 
fortably tight. It is now so acute that shippers are taking 
anything they can get, and the prospects are for a decided 
shortage. A report comes from Everett to the effect that 
cars may not be available for several days, if at all; and the 
outlook is indeed gloomy for isolated mills located on branch 
lines. They face a condition with seemingly no alternative 
except to shut down. There is no money in the business with 
logs selling at $17, $17.50 and $18. Production runs about 
10,000 shingles to 1,000 feet of logs, making the cost of the 
material $1.70, $1.75 and $1.80. It is clear enough that 
when the cost of labor, which is 70 to 85 cents a thousand, 
is added, the present sale price is below the cost price. 
Nevertheless production of shingles last week was apparently 
the same as at the beginning of the month, the expectation 
being that the market will firm up from its present levels 
of $2.20 to $2.25 for stars and $2.50 to $2.55 for clears for 
both transit shipment and Coast delivery. 

Robert Moran, builder of the battleship Nebraska, now 
State director of the Federal public service reserve, is work- 
ing with such decision as to have received a congratulatory 
letter from Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
shipping board. Chairman Hurley says: ‘Upon the thoro- 
ness of your canvass will depend the success of the whole 
military and industrial program of our country. Other indus- 
try must wait upon the production of ships, I trust you will 
not relent in your efforts until the full quota of your State is 
reached.” Washington’s share of America’s 250,000 ship yard 
workers is not quite 6,000, but Mr. Moran expects to enroll 
from 20,000 to 25,000, representing artisans suitable for 
war preparations. Registration is progressing rapidly. Those 
enrolling are urged to stick to their present occupations but 
at the same time to be ready for instant call. 

Hulls of six wooden ships being built for the Government 
by Meacham & Babcock on Salmon Bay will be framed by 
the middle of next week, Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the 
shipping board, commends the speed with which the keels 
have been laid. 

A. H. Huebner, of the Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima, 
made a trip to Seattle this week, after having attended the 
convention of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
in Spokane, While here he learned of the loss, on the Tus- 
canta, of Robert Warren, aged 24, Seattle, formerly book- 
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Planing Mill Products 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Dally Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 
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HARDWOODS 


Choice Northern Hardwoods 


At Pentoga, Mich., Marathon City, Wis. and our mills in 
Shawano County, Wis. we are now putting into pile daily 


Over 100,000 Feet 


of choice hardwood lumber. 
e are anxious to quote factories on present and future 
needs. 





**Famous’’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 














We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,"Gisire. 


‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4No.1C. &B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 














co) EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 


Maple—Beech—Elm—Ash 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 
39 M ft. 1-1-16x2’’ No. 1 Maple Flooring. 

33 M ft. ‘* 2” Clear ia 


200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
500 M ft. 5-4 de te 
Beech. 


500 M ft. 5-4 ses 
Elm. 
150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 








150 M ft. 6-4 id 

10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 - 

40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 43 “si sed 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 ee id Ash. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


| ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 
Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company ] 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 








Write for List Today. 











Cash Your Hardwoods. 


We buy and pay cash for 
all Sizes and Grades. 


Send us your stock and price lists. 

















keeper for the lumber company and later connected with the 
Schwager-Nettleton Mills, this city. Mr. Huebner expects 
to start his mill in a short time. A mild winter with lack 
of snow has somewhat lessened the log output of the Cas- 
cade Lumber Co. this season. 

Jack Smithieu, Alaskan sourdough, is in Seattle buying 
a sawmill for shipment to Crooked Creek, a tributary of the 
Kuskokwin River, which puts into Bristol Bay about mid- 
way between Unimak Pass, in the Aleutian Islands, and the 
mouth of the Yukon, From Seattle the sawmill will go by 
power schooner thru the Pass, thence across Bering Sea 
to Bethel, on the Kuskokwin. There it will be transferred 
to river boat for a journey of 500 miles up the Kuskokwin. 
At Crooked Creek, the sawmill will be shifted to scows and 
poled several miles up that stream. The site is more than 
2,600 miles from Seattle. 

A notable visitor to the Puget Sound country this week 
is George X. Wendling, who has again come to the Pacific 
Northwest to look over the general situation. On excellent 
authority it is understood that Mr. Wendling, who at present 
declines to speak for publication, will ultimately engage 
actively in business much as formerly; but he wishes to be 
fully informed, and to make a searching investigation before 
completing plans, since conditions have changed greatly dur- 
ing his absence from this field. 

Harry A. Prock, secretary of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, has finished his tour of the Pacific North- 
west, and is swinging home by way of Oregon and California. 
While in this section he visited Spokane and St. Maries, Ida. 

Harry Shull, manager of the British Columbia mill of the 
Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., who has been at Rochester, 
Minn., for some time, will be operated on at Mayo Bros.’ 
hospital this week. 

B. L. Burroughs, president of B. L. Burroughs (Inc.), of 
Pendleton, Ore., is visiting the lumber mills of the Pacific 
Northwest and getting a line on conditions for spring busi- 


 ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 16.—Activity in the lumber business on Grays Harbor 
continues for the reason that the ship yards are taking a 
large amount of lumber and Government shipments pretty 
much the remainder with many side orders for private con- 
sumption to fill in. The greatest activity in the lumber 
market is shown in airplane spruce, and altho the Govern- 
ment is not getting what it demands there are plenty of men 
in the business and more coming in the Government interests. 
On the face of it there is much activity but not so much 
yet being accomplished. All mills and camps are running 
to capacity and there is use and need for all men who 
apply. The soldier loggers are helping conditions that other- 
wise would be bad. A boom is under way for home building. 
The demand for labor in the ship yards and mills has brought 
many families here and the difficulty seems to be to find 
adequate quarters. Home building in the face of these con- 
ditions is very promising for the coming spring and summer. 

A well known lumber manufacturer of this section stated 
recently that if the Government had contracted with one mill 
on Grays Harbor—the Grays Harbor at Hoquiam—to cut 
spruce and provide the logs the mill could get out all the 
spruce for airplane building that the Government would 
demand from this section. Instead of this the Government 
has scattered its contracts all over this section and dozens 
of little mill concerns and some larger ones are producing 
the spruce at a greater expense by far than it could have 
been done if the plan suggested by him was followed. 

The Warren Spruce Constructien Co. has established : offices 
in Raymond preparatory to beginning the work riving spruce 
for the Government. C. J. Carlson, of Portland, and George 
Gauntlett, former city engineer of Montesano, are at Ray- 
mond with a party of cruisers and other timber experts and 
will employ 150 soldiers from the barracks at Vancouver, 
Wash, 

The Lytle Logging & Mercantile Co., operating a camp in 
South Bay, has offered the use of its railway iron and 
equipment to the Government if it will send a crew into the 
South Bay section to cut spruce. The company agrees to 
furnish whatever material it has on hand for extending the 
railroad and agrees to haul any timber cut. Because of the 
fact that section 34, owned by the Lytle company, is con- 
sidered one of the best claims in this section, it is thought 
the Government will take advantage of the offer. The 
section described is said to contain 12,000,000 feet of first 
grade spruce. 

The Aircraft Spruce Lumber Co. plans to move its initial 
camp on the Wishkah River to another point not yet decided 
upon. The change is due to the small amount of standing 
spruce on the section chosen for logging and to the inferior 
grade of spruce. The old camps which have been made 
habitable will be abandoned. 

Word from Angus Daniels, stationed with the forestry 
engineers of the United States army in Lorraine, France, 
has been received by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Chris Daniels, 
of Hoquiam. Young Daniels says that the work of the 
forestry engineeers in France is very similar to that of the 
United States. He says he is grading lumber, having 
familiarized himself with that work while in the employ 
of the Northwestern Lumber Co., of Hoquiam. 

To cope with its increased volume of business the Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, has decided it is 
necessary to work two shifts. Alterations in the plant have 
been in progress for several days to increase the output 
of the plant, and when these are completed the two shifts 
will be started. This will give employment to seventy-five 
additional men, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 16.—<According to George Bergstrom, of the C. B. 
Lumber & Shingle Co., if manufacturers of red cedar shin- 
gles receive 50 percent of a normal year’s business during 
1918 they will be fortunate; but at that, he adds, 50 percent 
of an average year’s orders are all producers could reason- 
ably expect to ship to customers, under present railroad 
restrictions, aS cars are exceedingly few and far between, 
when it comes to supplying cedar mills. Very little business 
is being booked at this time, said Mr. Bergstrom, altho he 
added a slight improvement is expected, now that weather 
conditions in the Southwest have improved to some extent, 
with the ever-present proviso that cars for shipping can be 
obtained. Shingle mills in Everett are now operating spas 
modically; they cut until warehouses are filled, then are 
compelled to shut down—then when a car or two is received 
and permits shipments the mills again run until once more 
their storage capacity is consumed. Logs still are scarce 
and high in price, reports this manufacturer. Another argu- 
ment against a good shingle trade this year, points out Mr. 
Bergstrom, is Secretary McAdoo’s request that new building 
enterprises be held down to a minimum during the duration 
of the war, 

The Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co., a large pro- 
ducer of fruit and fish packing cases, plans, according to 
R. P. Shaw, who, with his brother, C. C. Shaw, is managing 
the company’s business in Everett, to manufacture ship 
timbers, and already the mill has cut a number. These 


timbers are to be sold to ship yards of the Puget Sound 
country. Since buying the former property of the Weidauer- 
Lansdowne Co., the Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co, 
has almost completely remodeled the interior of the mill, 
making a number of changes and additions. The sawmill is 
idle because of the log shortage, but expects to resume cut- 
ting Monday. The box factory is operating. 

Richard Hambidge, manager of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
left this week for California to join his family, who are 
sojourning in the South. Mr. Hambidge does not expect to 
return to Everett until March. The company reports plenty 
of business on hand to run the plant at least a month, 
therefore is taking on but little or no new business. The 
office is receiving numerous inquiries for silo and oil tank 
stock, also for ship timbers. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 16.—Under the earnest pleas of former Mayor W. J. 
Hindley, of this city, and O. M. Plummer, of Portland, who 
are covering the logging camps of the Spokane district, on 
behalf of the Federal Food Administration, the ‘bull cooks” 
in the camps complain that they do not have enough table 
scraps to feed the pigs which each camp keeps. The logging 
camps are Hooverizing with a will and the speakers sent 
out by the Food Administration are meeting with a full 
hearted spirit of codperation in every district where they 
talk, on the part of lumbermen generally. These reports are 
being brought to Spokane by them and confirmed in letters 
from camps. 

Inland Empire lumbermen have been informed that a census 
of the lumber production thruout the country for 1917 is to be 
made by the Forest Service in coéperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Questionnaires are now 
being received by sawmill men asking that the amount of each 
kind of cut be reported promptly. 

The plant of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of this city, 
started operations Tuesday with a full crew of 250 men. The 
plant is now running two 8-hour shifts and will cut in the 
sixteen hours 250,000 feet of lumber. “All of our timber is 
coming from Idaho by rail,” said J. P. McGoldrick, ‘‘and while 
the soft weather we have had makes logging expensive I do 
not think it will curtail our supply of logs.” 

John M. Richards, formerly associated with the Idaho 
White Pine Co., which discontinued business Dec. 1, has be- 
come associated with the Humbird Lumber Co. as assistant 
general manager at Sandpoint, Ida., to succeed John A, 
Humbird, son of T. J. Humbird, president of the company, 
who is now with the American expeditionary force in France. 
Hugo Scharf, who was also with the White Pine company, is 
now associated with the operators of the former Stack-Gibbs 
plant at Coeur d’Alene, the same company which owns and 
operates the Rose Lake Lumber Co. plant. The business of 
the Idaho White Pine Co. has been taken over by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Agency. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 16.—Vessels will arrive at the Bloedel Donovan mill 
shortly to load 1,800,000 feet of lumber for west Coast and 
California ports. The steam schooner Multnomah is now 
due to load. 1,000,000 feet there for California. This will 
consist chiefly of mining timbers. Other vessels due to arrive 
for west Coast cargoes are the schooner Premier, which will 
take 300,000 feet, and the steamship Oristina, which will take 
500,000 feet. In the near future one or two Hawaiian cargoes 
will be loaded at this plant, which is now exceedingly busy 
filling Government orders, as are also its Lake Whatcom 
mills. 

The Mogul Logging Co.’s sawmill on Lake Whatcom, which 
until two months ago was operated by George W. Smith, who 
purchased it last summer, resumed operation this week under 
the management of the Commercial Shingle Co., L. W. Lid- 
stone manager. 

Frank Alvord has taken a contract to log 4,000,000 feet 
of fine fir and cedar timber along the right-of-way of the 
power line which the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Co. is building from Cedro-Woolley district to the Cokedale 
coal mine, which is being developed preparatory to opera- 
tions on a large scale. 

The Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. has laid the keel of the 
fifth Government vessel since its establishment a few months 
ago and the keel of another wooden steamship will be laid 
as soon as the necessary timbers arrive. Just now the yards 
are embarrassed by a lumber shortage, but it is believed this 
will soon be overcome. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 16.—The sawmill business never was busier in the 
lumber districts of this State than now, and never were 
higher prices obtained nor higher prices paid for man 
power and material and equipment necessary for conducting 
operations. However, taking all in all, the industry is well 
satisfied with conditions and for the first time in a series of 
rather lean years there is little grumbling, except perhaps 
when the railroads fail to furnish cars for urgent shipments. 
Even in this respect the situation is better now than it has 
been for some time, and the mills are moving their output 
fairly well. Material suitable for ship building purposes 1s 
quickly picked up by the Government and the yard stock 
movement is improving. Many mills are operating double 
shifts and others would do so but for the fact that they 
are not equipped to house additional crews and have not the 
lighting facilities installed. Much is being done in the way 
of opening up new timber, especially such bodies as contain 
heavy stands of spruce or large trees especially suitable 
for ship building material. 

The Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., of Kelso, Wash., 
on the lower Columbia River, recently purchased a section 
of timber close to the Silver Lake and is extending its logging 
railway over the divide between the lake and Ostrander 
Creek. The section cruises 60,000,000 feet of big yellow 
fir, and will supply a large quantity of big ship timbers 
in which this company is now specializing. ‘To reach the 
timber nearly a mile of trestle will have to be built. 

The McLane Timber, Spar & Piling Co. recently organized 
at Kelso, Wash. by B. J. McLane, started operations the 
first of this week, and the first spars were hewn out Monday 
under the direction of J. E. Tipton, yard superintendent. 
The yard adjoins the McLane shingle mill and from ten to 
fifteen spars will be finished daily. Mr, McLane is also 
making some improvements at his shingle mill. 

Cc. H. Waztek, manager of the Crossett-Western Lumber 
Co.’s big mill at Wauna on the lower Columbia River, was 
in Portland this week. The mill is running full blast one 
shift and turning out material much of which goes to Gov 
ernment work. Wauna has blossomed into a bustling com- 
munity, supported by the mill, which employs about 400 men. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co., one of the largest mills in the Pacific Northwest, — 
been appointed Oregon representative on the GovernmeD 
fir production committee and has offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building, where are now centered the headquarter 
of the Emergency Shipping Board work. Mr. Van Duzer 
appointment was announced this week from Washington, 
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Dp. C. He is one of the best known lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. f 

The old Aldtree mill near Toledo, Ore., has been leased 
by D. & L. Chesley, of Walport, Ore., and G. B. McCluskey, 
of Toledo, and will be placed in operation as soon as possible. 
It has been idle for six years and much of the machinery 
had been removed. New machinery has been purchased. 
The mill will cut 20,000 feet. It is expected to be ready 
for cutting by May 1. : 

The Brown Lumber Co.’s new mill at Cottage Grove, in 
course of construction on the site of the mill destroyed 
by fire last August, will be ready for operation about March 
15, it is reported. The mill will be 41 by 192 feet and will 
be equipped with heavier machinery than had the old plant. 
Planer and dry kiln will be added later. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co. and the Penin- 
sula Shipbuilding Co., returned from Washington, D. C., 
today with encouraging reports. He believes that there will 
be a good demand for all the goods and material that the 
Pacific Northwest can manufacture for some time to come. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 16.—The lumber market here is very firm, especially 
on Douglas fir, with prices unchanged. However, there is 
every probability that coastwise freights will advance soon, 
in which case the advance would have to be added to the 
delivered price of lumber at this port. In addition to the 
scarcity of coasting steamers, another factor in the advanc- 
ing of freights will be the payment of moré money to crews 
of vessels. The sailors are now demanding bonuses, which 
will probably have to be granted by the ship owners. 

Conditions in the white and sugar pine industry are very 
encouraging, as far as demand goes, altho the railroad em- 
bargoes are preventing eastern shipments of lumber and 
door stock from being made in the usual volume at this time 
of year. There has been very little snow in the mountains, 
altho rain is reported in the Madera district. Logging has 
been started at some of the camps, and, without snow to 
contend with, a number of lumber companies are preparing 
to get out logs at once so as to make an early start at the 
mills this season. 

The lumber and shipping firm, Fair & Moran, this city, 
has chartered the coasting steamers J. B. Stetson and 
Nehalem, with a possibility that they will purchase the 
vessels later on. A recent report to the effect that a 
$1,000,000 shipping deal had been made by this firm in- 
volving the above named steamers and the Daisy Freeman 
and the Alliance is denied by the management. But it is 
admitted that negotiations are pending for a sale of the 
Fair & Moran fleet to the Gulf Mail & Steamship Co. Both 
firms have been operating steamers in the trade between 
San Francisco and Mexico for several years. 

The St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., owned by the Charles R. 
McCormick interests, of this city, is now operating with a 
full force of men at its yards in St, Helens, Ore. On Feb. 
15 the new 5-masted schooner Thistle, constructed for the 
Fife Shipping Co., a Balfour, Guthrie & Co. interest, was 
launched. The Thistle, which is the first of several vessels 
to be built for the same concern, has a capacity of 1,650,000 
feet of lumber. It is expected that as soon as fitted out the 
new vessel will load a cargo of lumber for Australia. 

According to advices from Fort Bragg the total amount 
of redwood lumber shipped to San Francisco during January 
was 7,725,000 feet, divided as follows: Mendocino County, 
8,672.000 feet; Humboldt County, 2,205,000 feet, and Del 
Norte County 848,000 feet. The Caspar Lumber Co., of 
Caspar, Mendocino County, was the largest individual 
shipper, its shipments to San Francisco amounting to 3,420,- 
000 feet. 

A large force of men is kept busy in the redwood mills and 
factories of the Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia, notwithstanding 
the embargo that prevents shipments from being forwarded 
to points east of the Missouri River. There are plenty of 
cars, however, for shipments of redwood lumber to points 
in California and elsewhere on the Pacific coast. Donald 
Macdonald, general manager of the company’s operations at 
Scotia, is paying a visit to the San Francisco office. J. H. 
Brown, general sales manager, has gone to Los Angeles on a 
short business trip. 

The management of the American Trading Co.’s domestic 
lumber department reports that the company’s plans for the 
coming white and sugar pine lumber season are not yet for- 
mulated, but it looks forward to a big cut at the mills. It 
has practically caught up on 1917 orders and still has 
some small stock on hand, but the lines are badly broken, as 
is the case at nearly all the mills in California. A satis- 
factory volume of eastern business was done by the American 
Trading Co. last year. In general, the shop grades of white 
and sugar pine are extremely low, with the exception of 
what the mills are holding for their own factory operations. 
Box lumber is expected to be high and scarce during the year. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., this city, and who is heavily interested in sawmills, 
steamship lines and ship building yards on the Pacific coast, 
left for the East on Feb, 16. He will spend some time in 
New York and Washington. 

President Baker, of the Hmpire Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa,, who has been in California for several weeks, buying 
+ ge and sugar pine lumber for the eastern market, is in 

e city. 

R. E. Danaher, president of the R. H. Danaher Pine Co., 
is here on business connected with his white and sugar 
pine lumbering operations at Camino and Pino Grande, Cal. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of Standard Lumber Co., 
of Sonora, has been spending a few days at his city office. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 19.—In the immediate vicinity of Pittsburgh car 
supply has been improved over last week. In addition 
there has been a better transit movement for lumber 
to coal mines. This was made possible by the general 
Priority order for coal mine supplies, which are now 
recognized as almost as vital as munition works. The 
trade in Pittsburgh territory, aside from the manu- 
facturing end, is, however, rather quiet. Much effort 
is being directed among the retailers toward keeping the 
building campaign alive. This effort, by the way, is 
being loyally supported by not only the lumber interests 
ut a concert of action is being sustained by the builders’ 
exchanges, the real estate exchanges and quiet support 
is being given by large manufacturers. The luncheons 
each Monday of the Pittsburgh Real Estate Exchange are 
how being given over to “Own A Home” discussion, so as 
to bring out the best points for boosting the building 
of homes by the individuals. The effort in all the work 
being done is to make owning a home and its building as 
attractive and easy as possible, but with a studious effort 
to advise and aid builders not to load up too heavily in 
their enterprise, 

€@ placing of the coal mines on the priority lists for 
road transportation has during the last week changed 
Matters considerably in the mining regions.’ The coal 


mines have been able to do much repair work, long neg- 
lected for want of supplies. Then the removal of the ice 
and snow and the clearing of the terminals of loaded cars 
of coal, as well as empties that needed placing, have put 
a wonderful pep into the whole region. More than 15,000 
idle miners went to work last week along the Monongahela 
River. The flood damaging the mine tipples and carrying 
away five of them has resulted in calls for new building 
material at once, all of which is of lumber, for wooden 
tipples can be built the quickest and coal men generally 
prefer them for river mines. 

F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, is in 
New Orleans this week, having gone to attend the South- 
ern Pine Association annual and at the same time to visit 
the company’s southern offices.. The Babcock company 
reports much difficulty in getting shipments thru the 
Cincinnati-Louisville gateway from the South and the lack 
of cars is a serious factor. Snow and ice are disappearing 
but flood effects are being felt yet. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., has 
been visiting his trade and friends again after a lengthy 
absence and recuperation from a sick spell. Mr. Donges 
reports business quiet but the outlook fairly promising for 
the spring. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is busy 
with its extensive orders for ship yard stocks in the 
South, and is making some record shipments. 

The Germain Co. has issued notice from its home office, 
Farmers’ Bank Building, that on and after Feb. 19 its 
office will be located at Mobile, Ala. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 18.—Last night further embargoes affecting lumber- 
men went into effect in local handling, as an absolute 
embargo was put on then against any movement of freight 
within a 30-mile radius of this city. This is done in an 
effort to clear the terminals and leave the main lines open 
for thru freight. Many think it will be successful in a short 
time and that when it is removed conditions will be im- 
proved considerably. In fact, altho present conditions 
could not be much worse, there seems to be an undercurrent 
of optimism running that has been noticeable by its absence 
for some time. Some points outside this immediate district 
have been freed; an occasional car can be brought thru by 
round-about ways and a few old permits have been revived. 
There is plenty of demand for lumber and prices are good 
wherever lumber can be placed. 

Stocks in the retail lumber yards are still going down 
and but few have real stocks on hand. Now that the river 
is open, there will probably be some relief to the yards on 
the wharves, but those having to depend on the: railroads 
will have to wait a little longer. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 18.—The southern and western lumber situation in 
this section, as far as transportation is concerned, begins 
to look hopeful. The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has been asked by Railroad Director A. H. 
Smith, of the New England and New York district, to furnish 
him with a statement of outstanding business. This data will 
be sent by the association this week. Secretary Moore, of the 
association, declares this is a result of the conference held 
recently with Percy R. Todd, representing the New England 
railroad presidents, and the representatives of the whole- 
Salers’ association, asking some relief for the lumbermen. 
The situation is so now that even Government orders have 
great difficulty in getting thru. The method of aiding the 
lumbermen varies in the opinions of the officials, but all 
admit that something must be done. 

Another big Boston lumberman has gone to war, adding 
one more star to the already liberally besprinkled service flag 
of the well known Woodstock Lumber Co. C. P. Woodward, 
for years connected with the concern, is now in the Ordnance 
.Department of the United States Army. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 19.—Retail lumbermen of the city admit that busi- 
ness last month was considerably under that of a year ago 
and the outlook for this month does not look much more en- 
couraging. The trouble is that not many dwelling houses 
are being erected, altho some local builders have been taking 
out a fair number of permits lately, believing that there will 
be a good demand for low-priced houses for workingmen this 
spring. A scarcity of such dwellings exists and rents have 
been raised in consequence. The number of permits for dwell- 
ings last week was forty, which is an improvement over recent 
weeks. The total building costs were $100,400. More moder- 
ate weather is having a favorable influence on building work. 

A visitor here in search of coal last week was H. J. Adams, 
of the Adams Lumber & Coal Co., Jackson, Mich., who re- 
ported a shortage of fuel in his section of the country. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. have had fifteen men go into mili- 
tary service, which is probably the largest number from any 
lumber concern in the city. <A service flag with the above 
number of stars hangs from an office window, and it is ex- 
pected that seven or eight more stars will soon be added. 

A hotel to cost $100,000 is being projected for the neighbor- 
hood of the Curtiss and Pierce plants, which will involve an 
expense of over $100,000. Plans have been drawn and it is 
stated that work may be started in the near future. 

A. J. Chestnut comes to the front with a new boy baby as a 
special evidence of his patriotism in war times. The office 
reports fairly good shipments of birch and maple from New 
England points to the Philadelphia trade, in spite of the great 
scarcity of cars. 

Vesselmen are still uncertain as to the outlook for removal 
of boats from the Great Lakes by the Government. It is 
rumored that the fleet will be still further reduced, 

The Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., at Batavia, 
has received a contract for making propellers for airplanes 
for the United States Government. These are to be 9 feet 
and 3 inches wide and 7 inches thick and made from ma- 
hogany. 

President Landon last week announced members of the 
Chamber of Commerce committees, and as usual a number 
of lumbermen were appointed. Fred M. Sullivan and George 
B. Montgomery are on the charities and survey committee, 
M. 8. Burns on the transportation committee and George L. 
Hager on the acquaintance and entertainment committee. 

Conservation Commissioner Pratt, who is representing the 
Federal Fuel Administration in this State in the effort to 
substitute wood as fuel in the place of coal wherever possi- 
ble, has sent letters to the village boards of western New 
York urging them to take up the matter. He cites the 
Genesee County fuel administrator as an example of what 
may be accomplished, In that county, where no wood had 
been cut for years, more than 1,000 cords have this year 
been sold. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held a meeting last Thurs- 
day and took up the matter of stencilling less than carload 
lots of lumber. The meeting was presided over by C. Walter 
Betts, in the absence of President Horace FB. Taylor and 
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FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
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Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
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White “St and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 


and offer the following: 
Specials—For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson seosiscren 
whotestee Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 

















F.. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., spent part 
of the week at Minneapolis, Minn., and other northern peints. 


H. H. Troup, of H. H. Troup & Co., retailers, of Kankakee, 
Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday and visited among the local 
lumbermen. 


L. P. Ryan, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., left this week for 
an eastern trip, expecting to spend most of the time at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York. 


H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Jeanerette, La., a well known member of the Southern Cy- 
press Association, spent several days in Chicago this week. 


George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Keystone Lum- 
ber Co., passed thru Chicago last Sunday en route for a three 
week’s trip to California to look after his timber interests 
there. 


J. A. Braun, Chicago representative of the Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., spent part of the week on 
a sales trip at northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin 
points. 


T. E. Lee, sales manager of the Below Lumber Co., of 
Stanley, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday after having spent 
a day in attendance at the annual of the Wisconsin retailers 
at Milwaukee. 


George T. Houston & Co., manufacturers and wholesalers 
of hardwood lumber, who have occupied room 211 of the Rail- 
way Exchange Building for several years, have moved their 
office to room 633 of the same building. 


F. C. Broadway, traffic manager for the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago last 
Saturday conferring with Bert EP. Cook, sales representative 
in Chicago territory for the company. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
was in Chicago Monday and went from here to Milwaukee, 
where he attended the meetings of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Association and the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Edward Hines, president of the Hdward Hines Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Hines left for New Orleans, La., early in the week, 
Mr. Hines expecting to attend the annual of the Southern 
Pine Association. Mr. and Mrs. Hines will remain for several 
days on a pleasure trip. 


The increasing number of women employed in the plant 
and yards of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., of Marsh- 
field, Wis., has necessitated creation of a department of 
women’s welfare. The company has employed Miss Marian 
R. Know, of Ralston, N. J., to supervise the women’s work, 


Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., of Potlatch, Idaho, after a couple of days’ stay in Chi- 
cago left early in the week expecting to spend a month at 
eastern and New England points. On his return it is likely 
he will remain in Chicago several days before proceeding 
home. 


R. W. Prestridge, formerly of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., of Cosmopolis, Wash., but now undergoing training at 
the Ground Officers’ Training School, Atlanta, Ga., has writ- 
ten N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., that the army 
life is a great one and that he is hopeful of getting into the 
signal corps of the aviation service. 


F. K. Bissell and Leo H. Schoenhofer, of the Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., Marshfield, Wis., who attended the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Milwaukee, 
were in Chicago on Thursday. Mr. Bissell expressed himself 
very enthusiastically over the spring outlook in the lumber 
trade, believing that strong prices will continue to prevail for 
a long time. 


According to the latest announcement from the offices of 
the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War Serv- 
ice at Washington, D. C., the contributions to the fund are 
now in excess of $6,000 and are growing fast. The purpose 
of the fund is to look after the welfare of lumbermen in the 
army and in the forestry regiments who have gone across to 
do their bit in the fight for democracy. 


Ike K. Lincoln, of the Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co., left 
this week to spend two weeks at New Orleans, La., and other 
southern points. While the trip is for business he hoped to 
get an opportunity to try a little golf on some of the classic 
courses in the south. Ike is among Chicago’s crack golfers 
and. the long and severe winter has created a great longing 
to get a chance on one of those courses located where the 
weather is now balmy. 


P. S. McLurg, president and general manager of the Knee- 
land-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. 
MclLurg, left Feb. 15 on a two months’ sojourn in the South. 
Their itinerary includes a trip to Cuba. Mr, McLurg is tak- 
ing his first vacation in five years and exceptionally close ap- 
plication to his work in that time has made it advisable for 
him to seek a change for the benefit of his health. Mr. and 
Mrs. McLurg expect to return to Wisconsin about March 
15 or 20. 


Among the seventeen names drawn for duty on the present 
grand jury in Mflwaukee County, Wisconsin, are those of 
Donald S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Charles A. Simonsen, vice presi- 
dent of the Froedtert Lumber Co., Milwaukee. The authori- 
ties seem determined to secure a high grade of citizenship 
for the grand jury, which will be the first to sit in that 
county since 1909. Secretary Montgomery was “out of luck” 
as he had to answer the summons while the annual conven- 
tion was in progress. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned Mon- 
day from a six weeks’ trip on the west Coast and in the In- 
land Empire. This trip was made to get directly in touch 
with western lumber and shingle manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of securing ideas of closer codperation between the manu- 
factuyer and retailer. Mr, Isherwood paid special attention 
to the shingle and siding phase of the business of the manu- 
facturer in order that he might acquaint the retailer thru the 
trade extension department about such matters. He ad- 
dressed several meetings while away and attended several 
conferences. On Thursday Mr. Isherwood attended the closing 
session of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
Milwaukee. 


Lieut. Charles BE, Good, formerly general manager of the 
Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis., who resigned in order to join the 
Twentieth Engineers (forest) regiment, spent Monday in Chi- 
cago while en route to Washington, D. C., where he will re- 
port at Camp American University. He and President George 





J. Farnsworth of the company spent a busy Monday shopping 
for the many necessary things that go along to make a lieu- 
tenant’s equipment. Mr. Good is the youngest of the officers 
in the regiment and President Farnsworth and other officials 
of the Oconto Co, are very proud that he is going to give his 
services to his country in a way where they can be of the most 
use. The good news reached the offices of the Oconto Co. in 
Chicago a few days ago that Henry J. Pettigrew, of Oconto, 
formerly manager of the land department of the company, 
was one of the survivors of the J'uscania. He is a member 
of the Motor Truck Co., No. 4, 107th Supply Train. 


Among the Chicago lumbermen who were in attendance at 
the annual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., this week were: Murdock Mac- 
Leod, Oconto Co.; R. C. Biddle and George N. Austin, of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co.; W. L. Godley, W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co.; A. €. Quixley, A. C. Quixley Lumber Co.; Sam A. 
Hall, Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co.; A. J. Barker, Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Co. ; 
G. A. Vangsness, Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co.; N. J. Clears, 
N. J. Clears Lumber Co.; Frank Wetmore, C. L. Gray Lum- 
ber Co.; W. S. Nurenberg, Wheeler, Osgood Co.; E. C. Leam- 
ing, Pacific Mutual Door Co.; Tom A. Moore, Pacific Lumber 
Agency ; N. H. Huey, Oregon Lumber Co, ; Charles EB. Conklin, 
White Star Lumber Co.; A. J. Sine, Sine Bros.; Robert L, 
Andres, Vancouver Lumber Co.; BE. T. Erickson, Curtis Door 
& Sash Co.; P. M. Gerhart, Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 
and A. Wallenstein, of the Lumber Mills Co. President C. 0, 
Frisbie, Advertising Manager C, J. Sharp, P. O. Short and 
R. E. MacCullough of the Cornell Wood Products Co. were 
also there. 


~ 


WISCONSIN BOYS SAVED 


A cablegram was received 
a few days ago from Capt. Ea- 
ward J. Gillouly, formerly 
sales manager of Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co., of Mel- 
len, Wis., announcing the safe 
arrival of himself. at some 
Irish port after a marvelous 
escape from the wrecked 7'us- 
cania. Ten other Mellen boys 
were also saved. Captain 
Gillouly is in command of 
Company BH, Sixth Engineers 
(forest). Captain Gillouly’s 
cablegram ran true to form 
for Irish wit, for it said: 
“Back home. Safe in Ire- 
land. Gillouly.” A. G. Mere- 
dith, also of Mellen, is first 
lieutenant of Company E., 
and Clovis McGeehan, of Ash- 
land, is also a member of the 
same company. All the Mellen and Ashland boys on the boat 
were saved. 


Minnesota lumbermen have one loss to report due to the 
sinking of the J'uscania. Frederick Allen, son and former 
business associate of C. C. Allen, dealer at Ada, Minn., is 
among the victims. Others of the Minnesota lumber con- 
tingent who went with the 20th Engineers (forest) are re- 
ported safe. Sergeant Frank Pew, of Minneapolis, has 
cabled the news of his safe arrival. 


J. B. Schwartz, of St. Louis, Mo., a member of the Twen- 
tieth Engineers (Forestry), is being congratulated on his 
escape from sharing the fate of others on the transport 
Tuscania, sunk by a Hun submarine. The company of which 
he was a member left for France on the transport, but Mr. 
Schwartz being on special duty was transferred to another 
company and ordered to remain in this country. 


Advices from Seattle, Wash., are that Roy Muncaster, at 
this time listed as missing as a result of the Tuscania dis- 
aster, was in the employ of the United States Forest Service, 
stationed at Quinault up to the time he enlisted. Altho his 
home was in Denver, Colo., he attended the college of for- 
estry at the University of Washington. At the time he en- 
listed District Supervisor R. L. Fromme took up the matter 
of having Mr. Muncaster retained in the West on account of 
his special training and local knowledge of the spruce situ- 
ation. Everett E. Harpham, who has been a timber scaler 
in the Olympic National Forest range for several years, and 
who was also one of the Twentieth Engineers, was saved. 


Arkansas Lumberman is Victim 


One of the victims of the Tuscania was W. Earl Bennett, 
son of W. M. Bennett, a lumberman of Van Buren, Ark. The 
deceased was born at White City, Kan., Nov. 4, 1893, and later 
with his parents moved to Rogers, Ark., where his father 
engaged in the lumber industry. In 1913 the elder Bennett 
established a branch lumber yard in Van Buren and his son 
was placed in charge and proved a most successful manager 
and built up a lucrative business. On Nov. 30, 1916, he 
married Miss Bartlett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Bartlett, of Rogers. On Dec. 12, 1917, he enlisted in the 
service and was sent that day to Jefferson Barracks, St. 
Louis, where he was assigned to the 6th division, 20th En- 
gineers, and sailed on the 7'uscania. 











CAPT. E. J. GILLOULY, 
Tuscania Survivor 





LOCAL HOO-HOO RAISING FUND 


Local Hoo-Hoo are not forgetting the request made at the 
recent concatenation by Supreme Snark of the Universe W. 
A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., that the members in the north- 
ern Illinois district contribute to the general fund that is 
being raised to lift Hoo-Hoo from all indebtedness, and a com- 
mittee is now accumulating the Chicago quota to the fund. 
The matter of appointing the special committee was left to 
S. C. Bennett, chairman of the local executive committee, and 
the following were named: L. J. Pomeroy, who is Jabber- 
wock on the Supreme Nine, chairman; F. M. Baker, A. H. 
Ruth, A. L. Ford and Clarence Boyle, jr. A. L. Ford, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is treasurer of the special fund ana 
checks of loyal Hoo-Hoo who desire to add their bit to the fund 
may make their checks payable to him. Already a good start 
has been made and it is hoped that every member of the Black 
Cat organization will add his mite and the local record not 
suffer in comparison with the excellent work that has been 
done in other districts. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN FORM WAR BOARD 
The first meeting of the new War Board of thie Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago was held on Thursday »00n * 
the association rooms and C. B. Flinn was made chalrmae 
of the board, which will continue in existence until the = 

of the war. The board is composed of the chairman of 
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seven divisions of the association who in turn selected two 
members from their divisions, making twenty-one members 
in all. The purpose of the board is to unify all the work of 
collecting funds for phases of the war such as Red Cross, 
y. M. C. A., war recreation, and to have charge of the sale 
of Liberty bonds in any future Liberty bond campaign. 
Another aim is to put an effective ban on fake solicitations 
among local lumbermen in the guise of benefiting war work, 
and lumbermen will not be asked to contribute to any fund 
until after it has been investigated by the board and given 
its approval. The first actions of the board were to approve 
the work of the War Recreation Board of Illinois, and decide 
to solicit a fund of $2,500 among association members toward 
that work. 2 

The members of the committee are: C. B. Flinn, chairman ; 
L. W. Crow, H. H. Hettler, Edward Hines, F. J. Heidler, 
H. H. Kreutzer, E. C. Schoen, G. A. Vangness, S. C. Bennett, 
John S. Hurd, M. G. Truman, P. S. Fletcher, R. C. Clark, 
Murdock MacLeod, A. H. Ruth, John J. Anderson, John 
Hansen, A. Wallerstein, J. A. Olson, E. W. Dierssen, and 
John Westberg. The board is already looked upon as having 
in charge one of the most important phases of association 
work. 





BUREAU BULLETIN TELLS OF WAR NEEDS 


The Official Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association for February, in addition to presenting a state 
ment of the inspection work for January and a list of vehicle 
manufacturing concerns that are making wagons and trucks 
for the Government, refers to several other important mat 
ters. The Bulletin states that the War Service Bureau of 
the association desires quotations immediately on FAS pop- 
lar, sap no defect, 24%, 3 and 4 inches thick. The bureau is 
desirous of learning how much of the stock members can offer 
at once and how much can be secured under a contract for 
future delivery, and they are requested in quoting on the 
material f. 0. b. to name mill prices. Members desiring to 
quote on FAS cherry, for airplane purposes, are asked to 
communicate with Williams, Signal Equipment 80, Washing 
ton, D. C. The following list of concerns that are in the 
market for quartered white oak and birch for airplane pro- 
pellers is given: Hardman & Pack Piano Co., New York 
City; Hallett & Davis Piano Co., Boston, Mass.; Maddox 
Table Co. and the Bailey Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y., and 
the Pacific Sash & Door Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Members are 
again warned that those who do not respond to the request 
of the bureau to file inventories of their stocks with the 
Washington office, showing stock on hand, cuantity, grade 
and thickness, will not receive the inquiries. During the 
first month the bureau was in operation orders were placed 
for over 2,000,000 feet of lumber and the bureau now has 
inquiries for large quantity of common poplar, FAS and 
common ash and FAS and common red oak. 


The Bulletin presents an official list of wagon and truck 
manufacturers that are now manufacturing wagons and 
trucks for the Army Vehicle Section of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. It is related that the Government is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 134,000 escort wagons, 
25,000 carts and a large quantity of extra wheels, in addi- 
tion to box boards and other wagon material, and estimate is 
given that the wagon and truck manufacturers will require 
about 125,000,000 feet of 2- to 4-inch oak, and as all of them 
‘buy their own material for Government vehicles members 
are requested to address them direct. The official list is 
given as follows: 


Abingdon Wagon Co., Abingdon, Ill.; Charles Abresch Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Acme Wagon Co., Emigsville, Pa.; Auburn 
Wagon Co., Martinsburg, W. Va.; Bain Wagon Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.; Brown Manufacturing Co., Zanesville, Ohio; Chatta- 
nooga Wagon Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Columbia Wagon Co., 
Columbia, Pa.; Cooper Wagon & Buggy Co., Dubuque, Iowa ; 
John Deere Wagon Co., Moline, Ill.; the Kagle Wagon Works, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, IIl.; 
Florence Wagon Co., Florence, Ala.; Ft. Smith Wagon Co., 
Ft. Smith, Ark.; Hoover Wagon Co., York, Pa.; Indiana 
Wagon Co., Lafayette, Ind.; International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; James & Graham Wagon Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Keller Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Kentucky 
Wagon Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky.; Lenhart Wagon 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Luedinghaus & Espenchied Wagon 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mandt Wagon Works, Stoughton, Wis. ; 
Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, Ohio; Miller Wagon Co., Edina, 
Mo.; The Miller Wagon Co., Calmar, Iowa; Mogul Wagon 
Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. ; Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill.; Newton 
Wagon Works, Batavia, Ill.; Owensboro Wagon Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Pekin Wagon Co., Pekin, Il.; Randolph Wagon 
Works, Randolph, Wis.; Schmidt & Stork Wagon Co., West 
Bend, Wis.; Peter Schuttler Co., Chicago, Ill.; Springfield 
Wagon Co., Springfield, Mo. ; Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, 
Wis.; A. Streich & Bros. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. ; Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Ind.; B. F. & H. L. Sweet Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Troy 
Wagon Works Co., Troy, Ohio; Turnbull Motor Truck & 
Wagon Co., Defiance, Ohio; Joel Turney & Co., Fairfield, 
Iowa; Winona Wagon Co., Winona, Minn.; Anderson Co., 
8t. Paul, Minn.; Appleton Manufacturing Co., Batavia, Ill. ; 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, I1l.; Havana Metal Wheel Co., 
Havana, Ill.; King & Hamilton Co., Ottawa, Ill.; Peru Plow 
& Wheel Co., Peru, Ill.; B. C. Bassett, Sterling, Ill.; Beggs 
Wagon Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Birdsell Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; Buerkins Manufacturing Co., Pella, Iowa; 
Chase City Manufacturing Co., Chase City, Va.; Hackney 
Wagon Co., Wilson, N. C.; Hannibal Wagon Co., Hannibal, 
Mo.; Hickman Wagon Co., Hickman, Ky.; Kramer Wagon Co., 
Oil City, Pa.; Linetroh Wagon Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Mac- 
kinnon Wagon Co., Grand Rapids, Wis.; New Conklin Wagon 
Co, Olean, N. Y.; George E. Niesen & Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Patterson Manufacturing Co., Holly, Mich.; Piedmont 
Wagon Co., Hickory, N. C.; C. O. Rud & Co., Lansing, Iowa; 
C. N. Russell & Son, Clarksville, Va.; Smith Manufacturing 
Co., La Crosse, Wis.; Swab Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth- 
ville, Pa.; Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, Ohio; Vaughn Manufac- 
turing Co., Jefferson, Wis.; Virginia Wagon Co., South Bos- 
ton, Va.; White Hickory Wagon Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Watson Wagon Co., Canastota, N. Y. 

During January the association inspection covered a total 
of 10,303,034 feet, of which the salaried inspectors inspected 
8,418,696 feet and the fee inspectors 1,884,338 feet. Chief 
Inspector H. A. Hoover during the month reinspected 46,369 
feet. The inspections according to districts were as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., 499,883; Minneapolis, Minn., 376,184; Osh- 
kosh, Wis., 89,249; Detroit, Mich., 453,047; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 860,330; St. Louis, Mo., 621,482; Alton, Ill., 334,505 ; 
Cairo, I11., 192,585 ; Memphis, Tenn., 527,982; New Orleans, 
La., 699,652 ; Colfax, La., 279,135 ; Demopolis, Ala., 279,683 ; 
Helena, Ark., 259,826; Nashville, Tenn, 189,905; Jellico, 
Tenn., 96,653: Bristol, Tenn., 204,265; Asheville, N. C., 
178,500; Cincinnati, O., 283,147; Louisville, Ky., 286,290 ; 
New York City, 351,279 ; Buffalo, N. Y., 383,367; Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 194,892; Philadelphia, Pa., 629,984; Toronto, Ont., 
199,894; Boston, Mass., 147,477; Menominee, Mich., 206,- 
100; Trout Lake, Mich., 369,088; Traverse City, Mich., 107,- 
494 ; Escanaba, Mich., 15,336; Cheboygan, Mich., 19,396; 

key, Mich., 239,543 ; East Jordan, Mich., 126,655 ; Manis- 
tee, Mich., 563,274; Traverse City, Mich., 45,246; Luding- 











ton, Mich., 21,146; Boyne City, Mich., 51,732; Sault Ste. 
Marie, 52,069 ; Oshkosh, Wis., 40,517 ; Baltimore, Md., 26,147. 

The Bulletin also states that the Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission is actively in the market for bridge timbers, and 
information may be obtained from Engineer J. H. Ames, 
of the commission, whose address is Ames, Iowa. 





FORESTER MADE CITY MANAGER 


Reaching into the ranks of the United States Forestry 
Service, the city of Albuquerque, N. M., has taken Paul G. 
Redington and placed him in the important position of city 
manager under the new commission form of government. 

Mr. Redington is a native of Chicago, and was born Jan. 
25, 1878. He received his early education in the public and 
high schools of Evanston. In 1900 he received his degree of 
bachelor of arts from Dartmouth College, and in 1904 was 





PAUL G, REDINGTON, 
Forester Who Became City Manager. 


graduated from Yale Forest School with the degree of master 
of forestry. 

Immediately thereafter he entered the Forest Service of 
the Government and was promoted thru the various grades, 
until he became supervisor of the Sierra National Forest on 
the Pacific coast, and then district forester of the South- 
western National Forest district, whfch position he resigned 
Jan. 1 to take up his new line of work. 





MOVEMENT TO BOOST BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


As a preliminary to the spring building season a coipera- 
tive plan has been adopted by representatives of several dif- 
ferent organizations and labor unions in Chicago in efforts to 
promote more activity in the building line this season than 
prevailed last spring or in the fall. A conference was held 
recently at which the situation was discussed from all angles 
by representatives of every industry interested in building 
and general construction work, and it was pointed out that ow- 
ing to depression in local building workmen were being drawn 
to other places where postions are easier to find, and that 
many were taking their families with them, It was decided 
that the first step that should be taken to remedy the situ- 
ation is to find work for thousands of men in the building 
trades by drawing to Chicago some of the big Government 
projects that are now being almost exclusively handled from 
eastern cities. The conference resulted in the formation of 
the codperative League of Building Trades and Industries, 
and no time will be lost in formulating plans to give bujld- 
ing an impetus this spring and keep men employed in other 
ways. 





RUNNING A TOWN IN FRANCE 


Running a town in France as mayor—that is the high honor 
that has fallen to Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., son of Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, tho the 
young officer has been ‘‘over there’ only a short while. He 
has the distinction of being the youngest American mayor in 
France and just how it feels to carry out the duties of his 
new office and what the boys think of President Wilson are 


LIEUT. EDWARD HINBS, JR., OF CHICAGO; 
He Is Mayor of a French Town 








contained in a letter just received by his parents in Chicago. 
The letter reads: 

“Now, mother and father, dear: 
hear I am in politics. I have the title of being town mayor 
over here, Wouldn’t the fellows of Old Colony house (Yale) 
laugh at this? But this truly is a responsible position. i 
am supposed to run the town, and I have my own private 
office. In addition to these duties I am assistant to the ad- 
jutant of our battalion, and am kept quite busy. The details 
of this work, however, are a source of wonderful training. 

“In speaking of food I want to say this: We take our 
hats off to our President and we thank God he is feeding us 
and leaving it to no one else. 

“On that tobacco fund I want to say: You can tell every 
one they never need to have any hesitancy in giving to our 
newspaper funds. The way the smoking material given to the 
newspapers around Christmas reached the men over here and 
was distributed among them should be forever a beacon light 
in all their hearts.” 

Young Hines, who is 21 years old, was a senior at Yale 
when he entered the first officers’ training camp at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., where he obtained his commission. About 
Christmas time he left for France, and the fact that he is 
already mayor of a town shows that he has the “stuff” that 
real young American boys are made of. “He'll run that town, 
too,” tersely commented a Chicago friend when he read the 
letter, 


You will laugh when you 


A SAMPLE OF RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


Why are some lumbermen provoked to resort to profanity ? 
Here is one reason cited by a local lumberman: A car of 
cypress destined for a Chicago customer left Harvey, La., 
Nov. 16, over the Texas & Pacific and was delivered to St. 
Louis over the Iron Mountain, the car being billed to Chicago 
via a Chicago & North Western connection at Peoria, Ill. 
This week the car reached Chicago via Illinois Central, and 
the Chicago & North Western Railway would not accept the 
car for switching to its team track at Lake and Rockwell 
Streets because it did not get part of the haul as the ship- 
ping instructions had stipulated. The car could have been 
delivered the customer by switching it from the Illinois Cen- 
tral line in Chicago to the Panhandle, but the Illinois Cen- 
tral would not deliver the car that way because it would 
have been compelled to absorb a switching charge of prob- 
ably $16. So instead of delivering the car to the Panhandle 
for the customer the Illinois Central pulled the car out of 
Chicago again to deliver it at Peoria, presumably to avoid 
paying a switching charge. It is likely that the car will 
be carried to another-connecting point before it moves to 
Peoria, . 

“Some day the car will reach Peoria,” said the disgusted 
Chicago dealer, ‘‘and some day the Chicago & North Western 
will bring it to Chicago. The car may reach the customer in 
Chicago in three or four weeks, probably. The railroads are 
continually crying for codperation from the shippers, and 
here is a sample of their own handiwork. Does one wonder 
cars are short? Does he wonder that the Government found 
it necessary to take over the roads? Do you wonder—oh, 
shucks”—but he didn’t finish. His disgust overwhelmed him. 

S. Q. Lamm & Son, retail lumbermen of Butler, Ind., add 
these pertinent criticisms in a letter to the AMprican LuM- 
BERMAN : 

“We have been thinking, why is there not a Central 
Traffic man with the dealers working in connection to help 
trace cars that are out? We all know tracing them is slow 
business and usually after the car arrives we get the 
tracing. 

“On Jan. 11, five weeks ago, a train of cars was set on 
siding here on New York Central, and it still ‘sets.’ A few 
cars of coal were cut out and taken on, but the balance of 
the train, over fifty cars, sti remains where it was left on 
the afternoon of Jan. 11. There are five flat and coal cars 
loaded with lumber that some dealer is needing. How many 
of the box cars have lumber in we do not know. WBven under 
normal conditions we all know cars get sidetracked and re- 
main on the siding for some time, while we dealers are 
writing, tracing etc. for the lumber and need it badly. 

“Tf we have some Central Traffic man when we see a car 
standing we could send in the car number to him—if the 
dealers would do it and if the mfll shipping would send car 
number to the traffic man. Two pretty big ‘ifs,, we know, 
but we believe the dealers would be willing to do their 
part.” 





DPB BBO OOS” 


GREATER SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITY 


New Or.EANS, LA., Feb. 18.—The second steel ship 
built south of Newport News was launched at Violet, La., 
just below New Orleans, last Thursday at noon, from the 
yards of the Alabama-New Orleans Transportation Co. 
The vessel is the Mexoil, a 2500-ton oil tanker, built for 
the Mexican Petroleum Co., and the first of four of the 
same type to be built on the same shipyards. 

The launching was of exceptional interest because of 
the unusual conditions surrounding it. The Mezoil was 
‘¢side-launched’’ into the Lake Borgne canal, the drop 
from ways to water being five feet. The canal’s normal 
depth is only eight feet, but the launching basin was 
dredged to fifteen feet. The successful launch may re- 
sult in acceptance of contracts by the company for larger 
vessels, 

What is believed to be another long step toward the de- 
velopment of a great ship building industry at New Or- 
leans was taken last week, when a conference of business 
men and bankers endorsed the project to build an indus- 
trial canal from the Mississippi River to Lake Ponchar- 
train, with a shiplock at the river front. The Orleans 
Levee Board and the Publie Belt Commission have voted 
monetary aid to the project, while the Dock Board has 
endorsed it and referred it to its engineers. The legisla- 
ture has already empowered the Dock Board to issue bonds 
for construction of the canal and the enterprise now 
awaits the formal approval of engineers and the Govern- 
ment, which is believed to be certain. 

Owing to the rise and fall of the Mississippi River here, 
engineers have held that the establishment of large ship 
yards was of doubtful feasibility. With a ship-locked 
canal and basin, these difficulties will be removed, One 
local concern already has offered to finance a ship yard on 
the canal, and it is hoped that the enterprise will win 
favorable attention from Chairman Hurley and Henry 
Ford of the Shipping Board, both of whom are expected 
to visit New Orleans in the near future. 

Biloxi, Miss., is on the trail of another ship building 
plant, dispatches from that city reporting that the Lib- 
erty Shipbuilding Co., financed by eastern capital, has of 
fered to build a plant on Back Bay, provided a site is 
donated. It is said that a site has been selected by rep- 
resentatives of the company. It is offered for $3,500 and 
it was reported last week that $3,000 had been already 
subscribed for its purchase. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
BUSINESS CHANGES KENTUCKY. Haddix—The Kash Davis Lumber Co, Ck 
Pa © c States L ber Co « was recently organized. oldes 
( if um ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Steel City Lumber Co. LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The T. C. Clanton Lumber Feb. 
e has increased its capital from $40,000 to $50,000. Co, has been incorporated for $150,000. of w 
° Oneonta—The E. B. Hudson Supply Co. has taken over MAINE. Cumberland—The Garden en Wrecking & a 
Min ral Lak L b the business of the Holcombe-Hudson Supply Co. Lumber Co. has been chartered for $150,000 oh 
e e um er a ARKANSAS. Argenta—The Mechanics Lumber Co. re- Penobscot—The Central Land & Lumber Co. was re- Bent 
cently increased its capital stock to $40,000 cently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. the 
TACOMA, WASH. Lawson—The Lawson Lumber Co. is succeeding Cooper MICHIGAN. St. Clair—St. Clair Lumber & Manufactur- Albe 
& Rogers in the saw and planing mill business. ing Co. has been chartered; capital, $35,000. hand 
Manufacturers of CALIFORNIA. Cutler, Dinube—The Alta District Lum- NEW JERSEY. Newark—Newark Woodworking Co, ton | 
ber Co. has sold its interests to the Valley Lumber Co., has been incorporated with an authorized capital of P had 
° e of San Francisco. $50,000. ber. 
GEORGIA. Dublin—T. P. Eberhardt has succeeded the MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—The Yazoo Cooperage Co, actin 
Long r O1S Ss Robinson & Ray Lumber Co. has been chartered with an authorized capital of $50,000. | 
Jackson—Mallett, Nutt, Watkins & Settle have been The organizers are Arthur L. Morris, Kittie Morris and wi 
. = succeeded by the Butts Lumber Co, i ae G. F. Bassett. ea 
zaGrange—The Pike Bros. Lumber Co. has taken over NEW YORK. New York—The Star Box & Lumber Co. 
Large Me r I imbers the business interests of the LaGrange Lumber & Supply has been incorporated with a capital of $150,000 by Aaron ad 
po ae acs ee as Etra, William Etra and Bernard Etra, firm 
: - Chicago—Tle Flanner-Steger Lan m= NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—Garman Wheel Co. has wife, 
CAR MATERIAL oer 0: Rae eee its Chicago office and has moved peen organized with $50,000 capital. scho 
Chirago—Jithe habe ’ OHIO. Galion—Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co. has Stew 
and YARD STOCK. Fa i pat The Thebes Hardwood Lumber Co. has dis recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. JA 
Freeport—The Patterson Lumber Co., in business at OKLAHOMA. Hockerville—The Greever-Putnam Lum- Bear 
Marengo, has purchased the yard of J. T. Kiplinger & ber Co. has been chartered with a capital of $20,000. The man 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR Son. incorporators are: H. W. Putnam, A. McReynolds and place 
Highland Park—The Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. has’ J. V. Greever. Pres 
BRANCH OFFICE: pe te a — foes rr pit ty OREGON. Wheeler—Wheeler Box & Manufacturing Co. oldes 
. A . Cloversdale—The capital  stoc o e as incorporate six ¢ 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. gs eno Hardware & Lumber Co, has been increased PENNSYLVANIA. South Fork—The South Fork Lum- - 
West Port-illiott & Tucker have taken over the busi- per ott. ee ee ee SENONeY wlle 85 CRESENS Bt lumt 
ness of Sam Tucker. fetes Pasa 
a ; SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The B L 
A IOWA. Ft. Dodge—The Citizens Lumber Co. has been has been Roar nn Paap pry of $10,000. aher Oe a wi 
succeeded by the Townsend Wheeler Lumber Co. Cour 
MILLS: Fertile—The Fertile Lumber Co. has increased its capital SOUTH DAKOTA. Milbank—The C. E. McGowan Lum- whe! 
: ber Co. a been organized recently with a capital stock busii 
: stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 
Granite Falls, KANSAS. El Dorado—Vandenberg & Putnam have Of G508,000 later 
AND Washington. chaauel tht eas te Va ae TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Dixie Specialty Co, has tens! 
Sylvan Grove—Bennett Lumber Co., with headquarters @Pplied for a charter for $10,000, to manufacture ‘‘pin- 
fr at Kansas City, Mo., has purchased the yard of Latto & ess clothes pins.” ‘The incorporators are: P. J. Briscoe MI 
: : RAningon. : , sr., J. H. Frantz, A. C. Joy, R. F, Colgan and W. T. Colter. et 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce KENTUCKY. Lexington—The 8. F, McCormick Lum- , TEXAS. Eagle Pass—Hstrada Lumbér Co. has been 11 of 
Calif aR d d RedC d Shi ] ber Co. recently purchased the plant of the Southern incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000, by pron 
ornia Kked woo e edar Shingles Building & Supply Co., and leased for twenty-five years FP. Estrada, M. S. Oliveras and F. Guierrez. bern 
Houston—The Foster Lumber Co., of Kansas taal Mo., 
the property adjoining, belonging to the Louisville & sr te whil 
YARDS: . Nashville Railroad Co. It is the company’s intention to has been organized with a capital stock of $200,000. larg 
4 : it B Waite Lumber Co erect a large mill on the new site. VERMONT. Wilmington—The Ludington Wooden- 
Minnesota sie s 1 1k—The F h Timber Co. 1 ware Co. has filed articles of incorporation with a capital N 
MICHIGAN. Battle Cree e Frenc mber Co. is I 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. now the French Lumber & Manufacturing Co. of $100,000. The incorporators are: A. N. Blandin, J. N. Le: 
Petoskey—The A. B. Klise Lumber Co. has decreased its Harvey and J. E. Gripp. Lum 
capital to $75,000. WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—The Eagle Rock Box & Mr. 
MINNESOTA. Alpha, Chandler, Dunnell, Fairmont, Lumber Co. has recently been organized; will erect a box mal 
; Fulda, Rushmore, Whalen—The Botsford Lumber Co, has factory. a 
Railroad Material Dimension and Boards taken over the interests of the Young Lumber Co. WISCONSIN. Crivitz—Grange Co-operative Exchange UA 
Select C Rough Cl Thief River Falls—The Prichard Co. has sold its yard to has been incorporated with a capital of $8,000. gage 
ommon oug ears the Nortz Lumber Co. Mondovi—Mondovi Lumber Co. has been chartered died 
Car Material 6 6 9 9 Cedar Poles MISSOURI. Chillicothe—The Chillicothe Lumber Co, With a capital of of $25,000 by H. M. Orlady and F. and hom 
has taken over the business of the Saunders-Turner Lum- PP... Pierce. and 
ber Co. Phillips—The Phillips Potash Co. has been incorporated by t 
Dearborn—C. M. Ward is closing out. with an authorized capital of $5,000. Robert Jakoubek, 
St. Louis—The Louis Essig Lumber Co. has decreased its GA. Bowen and W. K. Parkinson are the incorporators. CA 
capital stock. ; City, 
St. Louis—St. Louis Sash & Door Works has increased NEW VENTURES H. F 
e . its capital to $500,000. on tl 
Hill Logging Co. NEBRASKA. Asiington—'The Keve Lumber Co. has ALABAMA. Atmore—James Stallworth, James Bristow towr 
moved its headquarters to Cedar Rapids. and James Robinson of Canoe, are building a milling plant daug 
BUNKER, WASH Fremont—J. E. Mellick, successor to ‘Mellick Wohlford about six miles south of Atmore, to which they have 
No Kilns ; 5 Manufactur Co. Neng oe unusual name of the “Three Jims Lumber tl Ra 
o anufacturers em s located in the center of a fine tract of timber- f 
re Ey, YORK: , Puttalo—The H. T. Kerr Lamber Co. bas ina which will supply the mill with logs. Tho 
Se GEORGIA. La Grange—La Grange Lumber & Supply 
Po we Culler & Wolf have been succeeded Co. (capital stock (875,000, has nean organized by West pay 
Marysville—Ernest C. McCann has been appointed re- oint Iron Works, to manufacture sash and doors, whole- 
ALL KINDS OF ceiver for the Robinson & Curry Co. The plant was re- _ = __ ss. jo gp Me ooo — Fo JA 
cently sold to the Schlagel Lumber Co., of Lima, which pane ao ee EE 520. y taken over by of t 
eawoo umper assumes charge March 1. pany occu 
Toledo—The capital stock of the Goodsell Manufactur- ILLINOIS. Chicago—Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. and dent 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS ingeCo. has been increased from $50,000 to $120,000. Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. have recently entered the vive: 
ALSO: : Leg ky rag A pe — pet nen the trade. on 
. . umber business 0 uy J. erce an as ordered ma- KENTUCKY. Goddard—Coffee & Evans will start in 
ne ake pte Pe ~— — chinery to make this an up-to-date wood-working shop the lumber business about April 1. land 
wood an ar Shingles and lumber yard. MICHIGAN. Niles—Vyking Refrigerator Co. has re- — 
e OREGON. Madoc Point—The Lamm Lumber Co. has_ cently entered the trade as a manufacturer. ; 
Wendling - Nathan Co. increased its capital stock to $100,000. MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Acme Veneering Co. will sa 
LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Fite & Arbelo Co. is build veneer plant. 
ate nenaticen tien SAN FRAN closing out its business. NEW YORK. Buffalo—A new retail lumber yard has 
arke eet, RANCISCO, CAL, SOUTH DAKOTA. Yale—A. E. Hollister has been suc- been established by Joseph Harris, carrying a general M 
ceeded by the Yale Lumber Co., with headquarters at stock of building woods and shingles. Mr. Harris was the 
Yale. formerly with Montgomery Bros. & Co. me 
TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Southwestern Cooperage Co. WASHINGTON. Sumner—The Middlecoff sawmill, firet 
d ° has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. which was recently purchased by the Barron-Livesley 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. Jacksonville The Samuel A. Cobb Laimber Co, has filed Lumber Co., will start operations in a short time. ‘The 
certificate o ssolution ant w et out s. umber as far as possible. 
Oe {RED CEDAR BE fg OE Sr a ry : i 
ncrease s capital stock from oO an 4 
S, wlty | peop aT aie changed its place of business to Waco. NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. ° sae 
WASHINGTON. he a Mutual Mill Co. has ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Birmingham Bed & her 
We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every descriptio increased its capital to $15,000. & verb: 
ery me a 8 capital to Veneer Co. will erect a frame building the estimated cost of 
Spokane—The capital stock of the Good-Hopkins Lum- which is $5,500. 
ber Co. has been increased to $90,000. St 
GEORGIA. Macon—The Macon Fuel & Supply Co. con- Lum 
WEST VIRGINIA. Burnsville—The Central Lumber Co. templates the installation of equipment to manufacture offer 
has decided to surrender its charter and discontinue excelsior; has power plant. grov 
és °199 wastnens. OKLAHOMA. .Miami—The Miami Lumber Co. will open in t 
T t d d T 9 WISCONSIN. Hazel Green—The Hazel Green Lumber branch yard in about one month. Lum 
a e-roa an r = arenes peg reg wrth pale Nene Ad ee ” VIRGINIA. Richmond—Export Leaf Tobacco Co. will Co, 
: id to th Ce tral L + Co ? Hudsa - has bee erect an addition to its present plant for cooper shop. Ja 
by Douglas Malloch. er cin dina cmc sei gchiinton a Estimated cost $4,500 in 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA West Point—H. W. Rountree & Bro., Richmond, re- 
cently acquired the York Manufacturing Co.’s plant. Ma Py 
A handsome new book QUEBEC. Montreal—J. C. Nadeau is now owner of chinery for veneer mill will be installed; will make oo 
f etieet Beauchemin & Nadeau. single-ply and built-up panels. ah 
: TOTE-ROAD of stirring verses about C, 
R| AND ——, lumber, logging and INCORPORATIONS. CASUALTIES poin 
life, by “‘the lumber- MAINE. Bingham—The mill operated by the Bingham 
” d ALABAMA, Abbeville—The Brannon & Yearby Shingle Lumber Co. near Moxie Lake has been burned. The mil 
gg ey : ustrate Co, has been ~pee for $6,000 by J. S. Brannon, it is reported, will not be rebuilt. Tt 
5 in full color from a earby an NEBRASKA. Omaha—Fire destroyed the mill house Will 
: : ihe ba te eee Pa Tuscaloosa, Cooperage Co, nee been and sheds of the Farmers’ Lumber Co. Large quantities ago 
series of oil paintings er es Sem ” cooperage of figoring, all of hardwoods, were stored in the sheds. of th 
by Oliver K plan The loss will amount to several thousands of dollars. man 
y emp. : ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The J...0., Go bb, Coffin Co. Verdi—The Verdi Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire. woo 
as been chartered with a capital o e incorpo- NEW YORK. Gerry—The plant of the Strong Veneer e | 
; rators are J. C. Cobb, W. H. Hollipster, Clyde Robinson Co., consisting of a teessaeeiy wooden structure, was Pose 
i rtly cove 
Lic NEE Cloth, 175 pages, Texarkana—Standard Lumber Co. has been incorporated a7 tenenadinn. The tata wit ay eae “in the near Port: 
$1.25 postpaid. wen 2 capital cong of $100,000 by H. P. and C. W. Fouke = ¢yture. will 
an eorge Weber oe i Lumber Co. 
West Memphis—Sweaney Manufacturing Co. has been OKLAHOMA. Shamrock—The Pickering 35,0 Jo 
Address, organized with a capital of $25,000. Has purchased saw- Tecently suffered loss by fire. Estimated loss, $25,000. ae 
e mill and will enlarge, installing machinery to cut dimen- WASHINGTON. Sedro-Woolley—The main mill yl i Co., 
American Lumberman | “22° pT Ay AE ern i 
IDAHO. Coeur D’ Alene—The Winton Lumber Co. has ©88 boxes and veneers, was destroyed by tre rerwn | to 2 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHI been incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,000. $70, Fe engl Made $75, ape ag ea sty re- via 
- Dearborn St, CAGO, ILL. INDIANA. Middlebury—The Karch Lumber Co. has’ covered from the = a $20,000 damage by the r ecent 
been organized with an authorized capital of $30,000. floods, , 7 
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OBITUARY 


CHARLES BENTON.—Charles Benton, of one of the 
oldest families of Philadelphia retail lumbermen, died 
Feb. 15, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. The business 
of which he was head was one of considerable size, and 
founded by his father, Albert Benton, before 1840, at the 
present address, 1403 South Front Street. After the death 
of his father the business was run by his brother Albert 
Benton jr., with whom Charles Benton was partner under 
the firm name of A. Benton & Bro. On the death of 
Albert Benton jr., the business came entirely into the 
hands of Charles Benton, who has run it since. Mr. Ben- 
ton was a member of the Lumbermen’s Exchange and 
had been for many years. He was also a prominent mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity and was a life long and 
active Democrat of the old school. 


WILLIAM H. STEWART.—After an illness of several 
weeks William H. Stewart, for many years prominently 
connected with the lumber interests in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died Feb. 16 at the age of 65. Mr. Stewart was the son of 
William H. Stewart, founder of the building contracting 
firm of William H. Stewart & Sons, He is survived by his 
wife, a son Morgan Stewart, an officer at the training 
school at Fort Travis, Tex., and his brother, Gregory S. 
Stewart, with whom he was associated in business. 


JACOB G. HATMAKER.—The death is announced at 
Bear Creek, Pa., of Jacob G. Hatmaker, pioneer lumber- 
man, at the age of 87. Mr. Hatmaker held a prominent 
place in the community, being an active member of the 
Presbyterian church, was tax collector and said to be the 
oldest school director in Pennsylvania. He is survived by 
six children. 

















LEWIS V. BOYLE.—A former well known Indianapolis 
lumberman, Lewis V. Boyle, died last week at his home in 
Pasadena, Cal. He was 88 years old, and is survived by 
a widow and four children. Mr. Boyle was born in Clinton 
County, Indiana, April 15, 1830. He came to Indianapolis 
when a young man, establishing himself in the lumber 
business aS a member of the firm Boyle, Cox & Co. and 
later went to Tennessee where he was the owner of ex- 
tensive lumber interests. 


MISS RILLA YAW.—At the home of her brother, Harry 
M. Yaw, of Sturm & Yaw, wholesale iumbermen of Great 
Falls, Kan., occurred the death of Miss Rilla Yaw on Feb. 
11 of heart trouble. Miss Yaw was 36 years of age and was 
prominent in the social work of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Great Falls. Her sudden death, 
while in the best of health, came as a great shock to a 
large circle of friends. 


N. B. BROST.—After an illness of only a few weeks, N. 
P. Brost, manager of the yard of the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co., at Hingham, Mont., died at that place Feb. 9. 
Mr. Brost had been with the company since December, 
1917, and was formerly with the Tuthill Lumber Co., of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 





JAMES S. POPE.—James S. Pope, for many years en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Virginia and Maryland, 
died Jan. 31, aged 72 years. He was born at the old Pope 
homestead on Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, Va., 
and lived most of his life there. Mr. Pope is survived 
by two daughters and one son, 


CAPT. GEORGE H. PHELPS.—At his residence in Bay 
City, Mich., Feb. 14, occurred the death of Capt. George 
H. Phelps. He was one of the best known vessel captains 
on the Great Lakes. Captain Phelps was born in Water- 
town, N. Y. He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 


JOSEPH JOHN BENTLEY.—Joseph John Bentley, of 
Bay Ridge, , a lumber merchant associated with 
Thomas Collard, of Virginia, is dead at the age of 79 
years. Mr. Bentley was born in Brooklyn and was a mem- 
ber of the Holy Trinity P. E. Church. He is survived by 
ason and three daughters. 


JACOB COHEN.—The death of Jacob Cohen, president 
of the Elm City Lumber Co., of New Haven, Conn., 
occurred Feb. 7, from injuries sustained in an auto acci- 
dent. Mr. Cohen was well known in the city and is sur- 
vived by his widow and eight children. ° 








GEORGE C. RAE.—The death is announced at Port- 
land, Ore., of George C. Rae, one of the pioneer sawmill 
men of that city, having been formerly interested in the 
Inaman-Poulsen Co. Mr. Rae was in his 75th year and is 
survived by his wife. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MancHgEstTmeR, CoNnn., Feb. 18.—An order was issued to 
the receiver of the Harry F. Hills Lumber Co., to deliver 
the assets of the corporation to the trustee in bankruptcy. 
The preliminary accounting has been approved and a 
first dividend of 20 percent has been declared to creditors. 





NASHVILLE, THNN., Feb. 20.—Suit has been filed by Mrs. 
Annie B. Snowden against the firm of Lieberman, Loveman 
& O'Brien, by which she seeks to obtain possession of three 
tracts of land occupied by the factory of the defendants, and 
to collect rent at the rate of $1,000 a month for the time 
her property is occupied after the alleged expiration of a 
verbal lease on Jan. 1. 





Surron, W. Va., Feb. 20.—The property of the Oak Run 
Lumber Co., including mill, railroad, lumber etc. has been 
offered for sale b Greene, special receiver. The sale 
rows out of the decree of the circuit court of Braxton County 
2 the causes of Stanton Skidmore against the Oak Run 


umber Co., and J. P. White against the Oak Run Lumber 
Co. et al. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The Eagle Furniture Co. has 
been assigned. 


cot TTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 21.—The H. R. Walter Lumber 
0. has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


CASHMERE, Wasu., Feb. 21.—A_ receiver has been ap- 
Polnted for the Cashmere Lumber Co. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Houteling-Peabod 
y y Co., the Bennett-Solvay Co., Boston, 
Williams & Peters and others of New York closed a few days 
| Avs th T. C. Fuller and associates of Lexington, Ky., one 
man e largest timberland deals consummated in Kentucky in 
wood years. The deal covers 125,000 acres of the finest hard- 
the properties lying in Perry, Leslie and Clay counties along 
iy dle fork of the Kentucky River. The new owners pur- 
ana Bo construct a 50-mile branch railroad line this year 
porticn’ = the extensive properties for development. A large 
ice of the timber is still in its virgin state. Large mills 
e erected. The purchase price was not made public. 
tet Tracy has purchased the timber on a 40-acre tract 
3 > pr Wis., from the Green Bay & Mississippi Canal 
106 0 wal start cutting at once. The tract contains about 
beer, 2 poet of oak, basswood and pine. Contract has also 
Wis, ol a born of ret hae ee Monico, 
now’ avn ¢ used to supply the hub and spoke factor 
OW operated by Mr. Tracy in Appleton, Wis. . f 


The Kentucky Block Coal Co., of Virgie, Ky., has pur- 








chased 3,000 acres of timber and coal lands and announces the 
beginning of development this spring and summer. The hard- 
wood timber consists of oak, poplar, beech, hickory, chestnut 
and a hardwood known in this section, some of which is 
practically in its virgin state. 





The New Mexico Lumber Co. has recently purchased 36,- 
150,000 feet of western yellow pine and Douglas fir timber 
on the Gallina River, Jamez division of the Santa Fe national 
forest. This company has a mill and town at El Vado and 
will construct fifteen miles of logging railroad to reach the 
timber. The revenue to the national Government from this 
sale will amount to $93,990. ’ 


The Elkhorn Collieries Co. recently closed a deal on 600 
acres of timberland near Thornton, Ky., and will open it for 
development at once. The manufacture of lumber necessary 
for town development will be the first steps to be taken. 


The East Side Mill & Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., has 
purchased 800 acres of timber from the Michigan & Oregon 
Co. The tract is said to cruise 45,000,000 feet. Logging 
operations will be started at once. 





BUFFALO 


(Concluded from page 79) 


Vice President C. W. Hurd. It appears that the railroads 
have undertaken to induce the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to drop the exceptions to Rule 8, which obliges all 
shippers to stencil each piece of lumber shipped in less than 
car lots. The work was found to be so difficult that the rule 
had been modified and now it is found that the railroads are 
trying to return to it. After the objection to the contention 
of the majority of the attendants had been overruled, the mat- 
ter was referred to M. S. Burns, who will report to the 
Chamber of Commerce that the exchange is not in favor of the 
proposed change. The Chamber of Commerce will act thru 
F. E. Williamson, as traffic manager, in opposition to the 
contention of the railroads. This matter was practically 
all that was taken up by the exchange. 


NEW YORK 


Feb. 19.—It is difficult to imagine a more unsatisfactory 
condition than has prevailed in the lumber trade the last 
two weeks. With better weather and a discontinuance of 
workless Mondays it is believed there is prospect of improve- 
ment in transportation conditions, There is no difficulty 
in obtaining orders, but deliveries are so uncertain, on Gov- 
ernment business also, that it is disheartening to take even a 
small amount of business and find absolutely no equipment 
available for lumber transportation. The fact, however, that 
permits to embargoed points were more frequent last week is 
taken as an indication that the Government’s operation of 
railroads is beginning to bear fruit. The weather the last 
week was more conducive to building activity, but contractors 
in the suburbs are uncertain as to the Government’s attitude 
on new work and there is a decided inclination all along the 
line to mark time. 

Stocks among yards are badly broken and in some sizes 
acute shortages exist. Practically no complaint is made re- 
garding prices, which in some instances are right at their 
highest, and with manufacturing costs mounting as they are 
and continued scarcity of labor at many manufacturing 
points, there is little prospect of any price shading so that 
the retailers are willing to pay liberally for any assurance 
that delivery can be made. 

Actual results in connection with the Government’s housing 
activity are hard to find, but the threatened strike among 
ship builders during the week brought to the surface more 
definitely than ever the need of providing workmen with 
proper homes and there can be no doubt but that the next few 
weeks must see considerable activity in this respect. Aside 
from this there is a well confirmed report in real estate circles 
that the indications for building during the early spring are 
improving, the position being taken that this view is con- 
firmed by the number of permits awarded and the volume and 
character of the operations that are being presented to build- 
ers and material dealers for estimates. Architects report 
that their officers are busier than they have been for some 
time and that prospective builders are more generally in- 
clined toward contracts for their contemplated work. These 
signs all point to renewed light in building and construction 
circles and it is believed the spring and summer months will 
be active times for structural interests. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb, 20.—The large deal in lumber which was forecast in 
these columns two weeks ago has been completed, according 
to a report in lumber circles. It consisted of 6,500,000 feet 
of lumber, to be shipped all rail to Chicago and the Fast. 
Four and one-half million feet was No. 3 white pine and 
spruce, and 2,000,000 feet was log run. Seven different pro- 
ducers of Duluth and vicinity contributed to the filling of 
this order. The prices correspond to those of the January 
list. 

Demand for lumber for town and city building is very 
quiet, but there is a good demand from the country for the 
car trade. The only drawback to this is the difficulty of 
getting cars to make deliveries. 

Loggers and the lumbermen do not complain of the high 
wages which they are paying for labor in the woods, but they 
do complain of the efficiency, or rather the lack of it. In 
reckoning costs of producing lumber one Duluth lumberman 
declares that the lack of efficiency is the worst drawback of 
all. Wages have advanced from $16 to $20 a month and 
board to $50 in the last few years, and meantime the effi- 
ciency of labor has decreased greatly. Then there is the 
greatly increased cost of all manner of supplies. The price 
of lumber has increased 60 to 70 percent, and the lumber- 
man says that this does not fully meet the increased cost 
of production, 

The winter has been favorable for logging. There has 
been a little too much snow, but it has not been so deep as 
during some winters. The scarcity of coal has encouraged 
farmers and others having timber to make large quantities 
of cordwood, which finds ready sale in town at $7 to $9 


a cord. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 20.-—Following advances in price on the Coast, north- 
ern pine mills here have put out new lists raising prices on 
almost everything $1 to $4 a thousand above last year’s 
lists. There has been a sharp rising tendency in prices since 
the first of the year. About the only things not advanced 
are B, C and D select siding and lath. Sales managers say 
the new lists as a rule represent the market. Advnces in 
piece stuff and timbers range $1 to $3 a thousand over last 
summer quotations. Numbers 1 and 2 boards are up $2, 
No. 8 $3, and No. 4 boards $4 a thousand, making 8-inch 
No. 4 boards $32 at Minneapolis. Number 5 boards are up 
$3 and now are quoted at $23 in mixed lengths. Shiplap 
is $2 higher, fencing $1 to $3 up, and C & better norway is 
advanced $2, Thick finish is up $2, with mixed lengths and 
widths in Nos. 3 and 4 common advanced $3.and $4. Select 


common white pine is up $2, and Nos. 1 and 2 thick common 
$2, No. 3 being advanced $3. 


Paul Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lumber 





Co., Potlatch, Ida., made a business visit to Minneapolis last 
week, going from here east for an inquiry into market 
conditions. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., has 
returned from a visit to the concern’s cedar camps in 
northern Minnesota. 

The T. M, Partridge Lumber Co., this city, partly confirms 
a report from Winnipeg as to the acquirement of some prop- 
erties of the Rat Portage Lumber Co. in Manitoba and 
Ontario. The extent of the transfers made, however, is 
limited to a mill site at Rainy River, Ont., taken over for 
use as a cedar yard, and a timber berth of about a township 
extent near Shoal Lake, Manitoba, comprising cedar and 
other timber. Beyond these transactions there is nothing 
contemplated, it is stated. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Feb. 18.—Preliminary work of establishing a ship 
building plant here will be begun immediately, it is 
expected, by the Foundation Shipbuilding Co. of New 
York, which has just purchased a site, a tract which has 
a water frontage of 2,700 feet and is well suited for such 
a plant. It is understood the Foundation company will 
build a plant here large enough for the employment of 
1,800 to 2,000 men. The company already has con- 
tracted for thirty large freight carriers to be delivered to 
the French government within a. stipulated period, which 
will be augmented by contracts for more vessels just as 
soon as the plant is under way. 
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We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. 
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These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B. C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inapected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 








TRADE MARK 
Cor a Salicited 





rresp Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. { 


—Attention 


Planing Mills and Yards 


Specials—for Prompt Shipment: 


200M’ 6-4 No.1, 2 and 3 Shop Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 4-4 D Select and Better Oregon White Pine 
300M’ 4-4x6,8,10&12” No. 2 Com. Oregon White Pine 
200M’ 4-4x4,6,8,10&12 No.3 Com. Western White Pine 
200M’ 6-4 No. 3 and 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
50M’ 5-4 No. 2 and 3 Common Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Common Oregon White Pine 
Idaho White Pine Yard Stock—all Grades. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Always 
Bear In Mind 


that we can load 30 cars 
every 10 hours and can 
therefore insure you 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, An ell & Sturgeon, Inc. 


promptservice in shipping . Lewis 
e SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc, 
(R. C. Angell) 
0 as Ir GRAND ISLAND 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 


h t ti ou’reina 
‘Thenext time y (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


hurry forstock ,getin touch 





with us and lIct us demon- SAS OD SEE CITY P 
$6 Banilies cCormic! ite, Brandeis 
strate our ‘‘ Facilities of Theatre Bidy., Omaha, Nebr 


Service’. Do it today. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Chas.R. McCormick & Co. | 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
TTL MULL LLM) wa MILLI UTT 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 





MM Hi eT TLL Munn 







OTTAWA, ONT. 


Feb. 19.—-Owing to the big demand for shell-box manufac- 
turing purposes there is a pronounced shortage of the dry 
stocks of lumber in Ottawa, and as a result there has been a 
sympathetic advance of prices since last week. The lower 
grades of lumber have jumped $2 a thousand feet and the 
better grades $5 a thousand. Business during the last two 
weeks has been very hard hit because of the congested trans- 
portation systems and shortage of box cars, Outside of the 
manufacture of shell-boxes there is very little doing in Ottawa 
in lumbér manufacturing, building being practically at its low- 


est ebb. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Keb. 18.—J. Fraser Gregory, president of the St. John River 
Log Driving Co., estimates that-there will be a reduction of 
30,000,000 feet in the log cut on that river and its tribu- 
taries this year. Because of the war the markets are greatly 
restricted, A very profitable business could be done in Eng- 
land, but vessels can not be got to transport the lumber. An 
embargo on all but fuel and foodstuffs on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has also seriously interfered with exports to the 
American market. Operations in the woods are practically 
completed, and many crews have left the camps, some of them 
because the snow was so deep that it seriously hampered their 
operations. This has been the most severe winter and with 
a heavier snowfall than any other for a generation past. 

N. M. Jones, of the Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Co., estimates 
that the cut of pulpwood will also show a reduction this year, 
but the chief difficulty is to get transportation to the United 
States. He believes that practically a million cords usually 
exported from Canada to American mills will be wiped off 
the slate this year. As a matter of fact there is pulpwood 
that was cut two years ago still unshipped from points along 
some of the railroads of the Province. 

A St. John lumber shipper estimates that the total cut of 
lumber in New Brunswick this year will be 50 percent below 
the normal. Considerable squared timber is being produced 
in Nova Scotia and some also in New Brunswick for ship 
building purposes. In the County of Albert about 20,000,000 
feet of lumber got out under contract with the British Gov- 
ernment is held up for want of transportation. 

The fuel controller, thru the forestry branch, is looking 
into the question of doubling the amount of wood fuel cut 
in this Province in order to make up for the shortage in 
coal, 

Angus McLean, of Bathurst, president of the Bathurst 
Lumber Co., and F. M. Anderson, of the Shives Co. (Ltd.), 
Campbeliton, have been elected members of the new wood- 
Jand section of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association. 

For the second time the rate payers of Dalhousie have 
voted to give the Quebec Lumber Co. a mill site and other 
privileges in that town. After the first vote some objectors 
appealed to the provincial Government, but another vote has 
been taken with the same result as the first. The mill will 
be built. 

Hon. FE. A. Smith, minister of lands and mines for New 
Brunswick, announces that advanced legislation along the 
line of forest conservation will be introduced at the approach- 
ing session of the legislature. It will be similar to that 
enacted in recent years in Quebec and British Columbia. The 
outside service will be entirely reorganized and administered 


by a commission to deal with forests, game and fish. The fire 
protection service will be entirely reorganized and the qj. 
vision of forestry will also have an oversight of the cut. 
ting operations in the woods during winter. The premier, 
Hon. W. E. Foster, has been made a vice president for New 
Brunswick in the Canadian Forestry Association. New 
Brunswick possesses 7,500,000 acres of crown timber lands, 
very much of it unfit for agriculture. The forests of the 
Province have been running down fast because of fire anq 
extravagant cutting, and the new forest service is designed 
to keep the woods free from fire and to have lumbering opera- 
tions conducted on a careful and business-like basis. 


HYMENEAL 4 


WHITAKER-DECKER.—The marriage of Hubert Whit- 
aker, manager of the Ozan Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
and Miss Elsie Jane Decker, daughter of Mrs. J. B. Decker, 
took place in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church of that city on 
Feb. 9. Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker will spend several weeks 
in the South on a honeymoon trip. 


BURTON-LINGO.—Willard Burton, president of the 
Burton-Lingo Lumber Co., and Miss Hortense Lingo, 
daughter of Mrs. Timorah Lingo of Denison, Texas, were 
quietly married at the bride’s home in Denison, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 30. Mr. and Mrs. Burton are in New York 
and will return to Fort Worth Feb. 15 to be at home at 
1102 Penn Street. 











McEUEN-FERGUSON.—The marriage of Miss Leila 
Gertrude Ferguson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Fergu- 
son, Baton Rouge, La., and Mr. Frank E. McEuen, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. McEuen, Sacramento, Ky., wags 
quietly solemnized in the First Methodist Church, Baton 
Rouge, Feb. 7. The bride is the daughter of a prominent 
Louisiana lumberman and the groom is well known in 
lumber manufacturing circles in the South, and is at 
present connected with the Bomer-Ferguson Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

RADFORD-DUFF.—Lieut. Charles Weston Radford, 
formerly with the Radford-Wright Co., of Winnipeg, Man., 
was married Feb. 20 to Miss Lucinda Eunice Duff. Lieu- 
tenant Radford is in active service with the Canadian 
forces, being connected with the Thirty-fourth Fort Garry 
Horse, a cavalry regiment. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles W. Radford, of Oshkosh, Wis. 


ee 


IN AN announcement the War Trade Board has made it 
clear that the clause ‘‘5 percent more or less’’ appearing 
on all export licenses is intended to provide for slight ex- 
cess in weight or measurement when the actual weight or 
measurement could not be actually determined at the time 
of applying for the license. This clause is not intended, 
and the collectors of customs have been instructed not to 
permit it to be availed of, to allow shippers to make a 
practice of deliberately shipping in excess of the amount 
stated in the license. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
' Sellivan Lumber Company 


\ 10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber _— 

ness, He never wrote any Ww 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH cavihes Shcdt an, + 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That's its purpose, It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. postpaid, $1.! 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 38 


The week brought a bit more optimistic feeling. The 
sun shone a little oftener and local lumbermen lost some 
of their grouchiness as a consequence. Then members of 
the Illinois retailers’ association who were in town last 
week at their annual reported that despite all handicaps 
in 1917 they did almost a normal business, and most of 
them reported having made more money in 1917 than in 
1916. The optimism radiated by the retailers was re- 
flected in the faces of wholesalers who stopped around at 
the Hotel Sherman and talked things over with the dealers. 
This week the Wisconsin retailers met at Milwaukee and 
the same optimism was radiated there, and what transpires 
at Milwaukee is not too far away to have its effect on the 
Chicago trade. Generally, most local lumbermen have 
decided to stay in business another spring at least and 
not give up the ghost. Sometimes troubles bring out the 
best in a man, and the handicaps suffered by the local 
trade during the last few months have made its members 
in more of a fighting mood than ever. There is a move- 
ment on foot locally among lumbermen, other material 
dealers and labor to coéperate in promoting more building 
this spring thru every publicity channel available. Condi- 
tions have been such that many carpenters and other 
members of the building trades have left Chicago for jobs 
elsewhere and an united effort will be made to keep them 
here. Inquiry for most kinds of wood is reported to be 
improved and the embargo situation is easier, Prices on 
everything in lumber are firm. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 





RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
0) | RAPPER isaac pen ae 32,872,000 1,635,000 
BPE Se bec alers ate tone wie ww be eus 43,137,000 1,662,000 
ORNOMNR. ss eines s esses 10,265,000 27,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 ‘TO FEB, 16 
Lumber Shingles 
BN ccttohs Saisare-e et se bh oes 187,277,000 16,758,000 
BE te Bae eet ord oe ee eos we 354,805,000 36,747,000 
ee a a ee fare 167,528,000 19,989,000 
SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED FEB. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
OB cls bg Aa Ae we oy ne we arn ee 13,751,000 1,187,000 
| SR a a ert eee 16,007,000 1,020,000 
OI 5 556 3.6 6,4'414% ee ae Re cee 167,000 
SEIN) sa iio wise mia ees PRBCVO0 § cavovccces 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
| Se eee Cen a ae es 85,406,000 9,956,000 
LL IR I ee earn eae 133,755,000 17,253,000 
PONE 5.5.0 wows k wees 48,349,000 7,297,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Feb. 20, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
EE ee ek cE re re 8 $ 2,560 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 9 17,000 

5,000 and under |’ Sree 7 42,600 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 2 29,000 


25,000 and under ee 3 105,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 185,000 
MPR ein se raieic ve weialo ele. sic W se eras 27 $ 381,260 
Average valuation for week............ eaten 14,120 
WDOTRIS MLAVIOUS WREK 0 6 0.5.6.4.0 0 soe sess 10 303,400 
Average valuation previous week....... sauce 30,340 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 84 887,525 
Totals dan. 1 to Web. 20, 19058.......... 94 5,231,510 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... 770 = 13,098,275 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 810 14,770,150 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 751 9,051,512 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 733 8,389,275 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 790 12,102,095 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 515 5,266,040 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 883 9,070,060 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 871 12,529,775 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,355 11,628,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 903 6,081,600 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 934 7,258,650 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—Northern pine wholesalers find busi- 
ness good but demand is a continuation of the factory de- 
mand, the yards not yet placing much business. There Is 
a good demand for uppers, but the bulk is for low grade, 
the volume going for box and crating purposes. The car 
situation, combined with embargoes, interferes with trade 
seriously. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 18.—Price advances which are 
especially marked on low grade stock are the rule and are 
regarded as the logical outcome of the stock situation. 
While yard demand is just fair, factory buyers are active 
again and are going after the box grades especially. Pres- 
ent stocks will hardly hold out until new lumber is In 
shipping condition, according to the indications. |The 
present lists quote 2x4-inch, 16-foot lumber at $30.50 at 
Minneapolis, and 8-inch No..1 boards at $42.50; No. 2 6- 
inch fencing, 16-foot, is $38.50, as a sample of prices In that 
line, and 2-inch No. 3 shop common is quoted at $41. 
The car situation is bad as ever and the mills are not able 
to take on much business from the East. Thawing weather 
in the woods made trouble for several days, but it seems 
now that logging will continue uninterrupted for some 
time yet. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Buying is more active, but assort- 
ments are scarce, especially in low grade stock. Prices are 
firm, but the situation is very unsatisfactory owing to the 
impossibility of making shipments in general. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The white pine market ein 
much strength and some mills have withdrawn oe 
quotations. It is getting almost impossible to nip me" 
at producing points. An instance is related of the sa nae 
mill stock at $40, which only a few weeks a0 So 
pective buyer refused to give $35 for. Low grades = 
in the largest demand, because of the activity 0! box sala 
crating plants. One of the chief drawbacks 10 business 
is the severe shortage of cars. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 18—The market for white Die 
continues firm with prices high. White pine »0* variety: 
are quoted at $47 for the good round edge teh V 5 fol 
Prices that can be quoted here this week range © $139; 
lows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $125; 2%- te ath 
4-inch, $149; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $110 to $114 
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to 3-inch, $129; 4-inch, $139; common 4/4, $80; 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4, $91 to $94; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $49; 6- to.8-inch 
54, 10-inch $57. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 18.—lmbargoes have 
been raised in New York and some of the New England 
States as well as on some of the Pennsylvania lines and 
shippers report an improvement in shipments, but there 
is much room for relief in transportation facilities before 
the movement of stock by rail reaches normal conditions. 
Prices hold firm and purchases are active, particularly 
for Government supplies. Large quantities of selects and 
uppers are being taleen from the market right along for 
airplane construction and other Government purposes, 
creating a most active demand and consumption of the 
better grades. There is no lack of activities on the part 
of the consumers of box, barn and inferior grades and the 
scarcity of these items grows apace. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 19.—About all the white pine 
business that is being considered seriously in the Pitts- 
burgh market has to do with Idaho pine. The north- 
western supply appears to have been steadily diminishing 
in volume until many of the Pittsburgh trade are giving 
the more distant sources of supply exclusive attention. 
Prices on such trade as is going are very strong and 
difficulty in filling orders is more marked. Shipments 
into the Pittsburgh territory are not much improved as 


.. 
r EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Purchases for the yards last 
week were slow despite milder weather. Wide dimen- 
sion has a great range in price. Some want $53 for the 
10-inch with rather difficult lengths, others will take $50, 
and still others seem to be willing to part with it for 
less. Frames sell at $40 base. In wide random.the market 
is also erratic. Prices for random are as follows: 2x3, 
2x4 at $32 to $33; 2x6, 2x7, $32 to $33; 2x8, $85 to $36; 2x10, 
$40 to $42; 2x12, $41 to $48. Spruce covering boards are 
not in such strong demand as recently. One man offered 
dry, 5-inch and up wide, 8 feet long and over for $382.50, 
without making a sale. His price has since gone up to 
$33, however. Matched spruce boards are going at from 
$37 to $88. Spruce clapboards, 4 feet extras are quoted at 
$56 and clears at $54. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Stocks are scarce and prices strong. 
Ten-inch stock has been quoted and sold as high as $55 in 
desirable lengths. Assortments at mill points are hard to 
get and there are sufficient Government inquiries to take 
care of anything available for immediate shipment. With 
any kind of prospect of improvement in the building trades 
it is difficult to figure where prices will go. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 19.—Spruce trade is very quiet. 
It is not because of a lack of demand but the difficulty of 
obtaining stocks that keeps the market dull. Prices are 
very firm. A fair inquiry is reported from eastern sources, 
but it is subject to many conditions of delay that makes 
trading discouraging for the time. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—White cedar posts are in demand be- 
yond the ability of the northern producers to supply, but 
the pole business still lags. It is not likely that this year 
will see any better pole demand than last, on account of 
conditions that peculiarly affect the trade. White cedar 
shingles are scarce and hold the quotations that have pre- 
vailed for a long time, even tho demand is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 18.—Present stocks of cedar 
posts are not only very light but hard to get at because 
of car shortage, and the trade soon may be paying a 
premium on stock that is accessible. Some wholesalers 
are no longer in a position to take on business and are 
refusing orders. There is little doing in poles and in this 
line buyers apparently will have no trouble to fill their 


wants. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—The hardwood situation is about as 
it has been, the bulk being thru a demand that directly or 
indirectly has to do with war requirements. Unless a 
surprise should be in store, the sash and door concerns 
are not expected to be normal buyers this spring, due to 
the building outlook. The furniture factory trade is a 
mixed one, some furniture factories turning out about 
their usual volume of finished stock, while others com- 
plain; the condition is due to the special lines in which 
factories predominate, some furniture selling freely and 
other kinds not so well. Hardwood wholesalers have to 
take these conditions in account in analyzing the demand 
from such sources. The demand for low grade stock from 
both the North and the South continues to be a feature 
of the trade, this demand being for lumber for boxes and 
crates. Prices are considered firm on every kind of hard- 
wood that has any reasonable demand. Cars are still short 
and embargoes hurt the trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 18.—Wholesalers here find their 
best outlet in other cities, and considerable hardwood 
that would have come into this market has gone else- 
where because local buyers were unwilling to pay the 
Price asked. Prices are strong and the market is de- 
pending more and more on the limited northern sup- 
plies, owing to the difficulty of getting stock from south- 
ern mills. Those not loaded with war orders seem unable 
to get cars to load lumber for northern shipment. There 
is every indication of a good, steady demand, and the 
local trade will have to make up its mind to pay the 
higher prices if it wants the lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Hardwood mills are begin- 
ning now to put out orders that have been held up a long 
time by weather and the railroad embargoes, and are not 
especially desirous of new business for the present. Gum 
still is in strong demand and box factories take all that 
can be had. Poplar also is in increasing demand for but- 
ter packages because of a scarcity of ash. Oak in rough 
timbers is also in better demand for various purposes, but 
there is little business as yet in higher grade stuff and 
finish. Local yards and mills are fairly well stocked and 
the country demand is only occasional, because of the un- 
certainty of retailers over the building outlook. 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 19.—Elm is the only dull item on 
the entire hardwood list, according to prominent members 
of the trade here, who also say that it is relatively the 
cheapest and therefore the best purchase of any hardwood 
item manufactured in this part of the country. An ex- 
ceptionally good demand is reported for thick oak, but this 
business is “up in the air’ at the moment. Lumber 
Manufacturers have been unable to effect an agreement 
a8 to fair and equitable prices and they are forced to await 
developments. Thin oak, say inch stock, is in excellent 
demand and the supply is limited, with resultant firmness 








as to prices. Low grade cottonwood and gum are in in- 
adequate supply, prices are higher than ever known and 
demand is almost insatiable. Indications are that box 
business will expand instead of- contract and the ques- 
tion of getting the lumber wanted is the biggest one con- 
fronting box interests now. Cottonwood in the higher 
grades moves well at satisfactory prices and there is a 
good business in cypress, ash and hickory. 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 20.—Prices on almost every com- 
modity in the lumber lists shows improvement, while 
orders pour in for all sorts of stock and the market tends 
to go higher. Thick oak and low grade oak are in ex- 
cellent demand, altho the demand for quartered is not 
what it should be at this season. The demand for hard- 
wood flooring has been light for six or eight months, and 
indications are not for any great improvement for some 
time, as little building is in sight. Poplar siding moves 
somewhat better to the retail yards and poplar is gener- 
ally active, all low grades being in demand by box manu- 
facturers. Collections are somewhat better than they nave 
been, and manufacturers are beginning to get enough stock 
loaded and moving to undertake operations on a larger 
scale, but have difficulty in getting labor enough to op- 
erate full, or logs. However, the log car supply is some- 
what better and there is now an almost ample supply of 
box cars in the South. A good deal of transit lumber was 
recently picked up by local jobbers and consumers at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18.—The members of the hardwood 
trade are still in about the same position which they have 
occupied for weeks and even months. They find them- 
selves unable to make shipment, tho orders are offered 
with marked freedom, and are to a considerable extent 
out of business. Quiet prevails in the hardwood trade 
with the quotations maintained largely because a real 
test of the market is not possible. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Prices are high in the hard- 
wood market and if the tendency of war orders is to 
increase they will go still higher. The market might 
be described as being a trifle apathetic. One dealer said 
this week that he had great difficulty in getting Govern- 
ment orders thru on the railroads. Prices quoted this 
week average about as follows: Basswood, 1. inch, 
$58 to $62; red birch, 1 inch, $76 to $78; sap birch, 1 inch, 
$65 to $68; maple, 1 inch, $62 to $65; quartered oak, 1 inch, 
$92 to $95; plain oak, 1 inch, $74 to $78; poplar, 1 inch, $78 
to $80. 

New York, Feb. 19.—With transportation conditions as 
they are the hardwood trade is practically at a stand- 
still, and while inquiries are good, buying is slow be- 
cause wholesalers are not in position to commit them- 
selves for any period ahead. Many ordinary sources of 
buying are practically out of the market, but yards are 
doing a good business with consumers that would like to 
buy in carload lots, but are forced to restrict their busi- 
ness to local yards. Stocks sold in this way brings good 
prices, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The inability to make ship- 
ments for any great distance, because of the embargoes, 
is creating a handicap to the hardwood trade and condi- 
tions are not expected to change much for the better in 
the near future, altho the railroads have been able to 
make some headway in clearing congested yards. War- 
order industries are taking a fair amount of lumber, tho 
they, too, are having the general difficulty in getting 
prompt rail deliveries. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 19.—Pressing demand for low 
grade hardwoods has marked the general market in 
Pittsburgh territory most of last week. The manufactur- 
ing interests are short of material and are equipped with 
special priority orders for its quick movement, but in 
spite of this there is much difficulty encountered in getting 
action at the mills while car shortage is a prominent 
factor. Upper grade stocks are less in demand but there 
is a long list of delayed orders that are awaiting ship- 
ment. The oak and chestnut trade, especially sound 
wormy chestnut, is very active. Poplar prices are firm 
but little is moving that is not covered by standing con- 
tracts. There is some inquiry for maple and maple floor- 
ing is also being asked for, 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 19.—The activities of the hard- 
wood market are limited only by the capacity of the 
mills to get out their products and the facilities of the 
railroads to move them. Heavy timbers and dimension 
are especially strong and active. The quiet in building 
construction and the still undetermined status of that 
industry has given the flooring interests quite a setback, 
but even there more inquiries are being received, altho 
the extent of the Government requirements are likely 
seriously to interfere with giving prompt attention to the 
demands of the building trades this summer, Quartered 
white oak has been very strong for some time and recent 
advances are seen in the prices as averaged from actual 
sales. The following grades and thicknesses are $3 higher 
than at the first of the month: Selects, %-inch to $53, 
%-inch to $61, 1-inch to $67, 1%-inch to $71; No. 1 com- 
mon and selects, %-inch to $42, %-inch to $52, 1-inch to 
$58, 2-inch to $64; No. 1 common, %-inch to $40, %-inch 
to $48, 1-inch to $55, and advances of $4 in No. 1 common, 
1%-inch to $58 and 2-inch to $60. These are Cincinnati 
gateway changes, but at Cairo there also are advances 
of $1 on several grades of quartered stocks. Plain white 
and red oak at both Cincinnati and Cairo are just a trifle 
weaker on a few grades, but none of the changes of the 
last -week are for more than $1, so that the market for 
both these woods can fairly be reported as unchanged. 
There are no price changes on basswood, which is strong 
and active. There are advances of $1 on the 1- and 2-inch 
thicknesses of FAS 6- to 12-inch cottonwood to $38 and 
$49 respectively, but in 13-inch and wider the 1-inch 
thickness is $3 down at $41 and the 1%-inch $4 down at 
$46. Chestnut, however, shows additional strength with 
advances in the average prices of $3 as follows: No. 1 
common, 4/4 to $39, 5/4 to $44 and 8/4 to $46; No. 3 com 
mon, 4/4 to $23, 5/4 to $25 and 8/4 to $26. 





Ashland, Ky., Feb. 18.—The demand for ordinary oak 
boards is reported fair while that for thick oak, ash and 
hickory is heavy. Bill stuff of all descriptions is urgently 
called for with offerings light. Few mills are in operation. 
Prices are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—While embargoes on the east 
side of the river are holding back shipments and causing 
inconvenience and annoyance, there has been an improve- 
ment on the west side, and with cars freer orders placed 
some time ago are beginning to come in. The Missouri 
mills report that they are getting about half of their 
requirements. Buying of the lower grades for use in 
making boxes continues a big feature of the trade. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
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Room 716 Railway Exchange 
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Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate|them. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
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Shingles Siding 
Silo Stock Mouldings 


Lattice 
Factory 
Lumber 

Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
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LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Hebert Bldg. Sen Francisco Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


7 244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. " 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


board | ber, scantli . 
€ we eee saw Som. Waaseees $3, cloth $2. postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—Tho the demand for hemlock is still 
light, with the exception of that for low grade, the price 
remains firm and is generally at full September list. 
There may be some exception of sales made at 50 cents 
below list, but such are a rarity. Lack of cars and em- 
bargoes badly affect business, tho some northern mills 
say the car supply is slightly better within the last few 
days. Present hemlock stocks are so far below normal 
that the lumber is looked upon as good property to hold, 
even tho the demand is below normal. Consequently there 
is little tendency to urge the market. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—There are many rumors in the 
hemlock board market. Some say they could sell any 
amount if they could get the stock while others declare 
that altho stock is scarce they have no need to worry as 
demand is slack. The market is generally described as 
being quiet and firm at $33. Prices are quoted on hemlock 
boards, 10-,- 12-, 14- and 16-feet in length, at $32.50 to $33. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Hemlock sales are few and con- 
siderably restricted by transportation conditions. Build- 
ing is at a standstill and while weather conditions have im- 
proved there is little inclination to buy beyond what is 
actually needed, and current requirements are limited. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The mills are reporting large 
Government orders for hemlock and are not making much 
effort to get commercial business, as stocks are not large. 
The lack of competitive lumber in the market is having a 
stimulating effect upon prices, which are quite strong. 
Things are quiet at the retail yards, with the tendency of 
building to run below the record of a year ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 19.—Some of the larger hemlock 
men report a severe scarcity of hemlock stocks and pre- 
dict an increasing difficulty in obtaining dry material dur- 
ing the coming year. There is a very slow movement of 
business from the hemlock mills, and some orders that 
have been delayed for many ~veeks because of freight 
congestion and embargoes are apparently being all but 
given up. There is little material for immediate delivery, 
so far as the trade is aware. Stocks are badly broken, 
and car supply for all but priority orders seems but little 
changed. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Demand is not show- 
ing active proportions and dealers are resting on their 
oars, awaiting developments that are soon expected from 
the building trade as well as the manufacturers. Plans 
are being considered for building on a rather extensive 
scale in the territory usually supplied by the local market 
and dealers expect the spring to bring them increasing 
orders. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 19.—Hemlock stocks are reported 
to be pretty well cleaned up and the manufacturers are 
figuring how under present labor conditions they are to 
increase their production sufficiently to make up for the 
long lay-off, or practically such, caused by the severe 
winter. With all the existing transportation trouble and 





Cultivate the 
Farmers Trade 


and get so close to 
them they never 
will think of build- 
ing without thinking 
of you. You can 
do wonders along 
this line with a 


Monarch ™<3' Feed Mill 


in your yard. The quality of work this mill does will appeal to 
farmers who have oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, etc.,to grind. In- 
stall one today and get them coming to you for grinding on 
shares. Often times a farmer will take home a soolline of 4 - 
ber or shingles with his grain and when he does you make two 
profits. Let us.make you our agent. 







Send for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA. 
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‘*Between You andahe Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. . 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND od 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROPFORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity3500Axes& Tools 





the delay in moving civilian business, which has to give 
way to Government priorities, there continues to be a good 
demand and numerous inquiries from contracting build- 
ers and allied interests, who have not despaired of carry- 
ing out at least a part of their construction plans for the 
coming season. Every feature of the situation favors firm 


prices. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—The movement of poplar continues 
active, the demand being good for all grades, and the sup- 
ply is better than the mills can take care of. Prices are 
firm and the outlook for spring is that the demand will 
grow. Stocks are reported light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—Mills in this territory are 
more active since the breaking up of the bad weather, 
but operations continue to be badly handicapped by labor 
scarcity. Stocks ready for the market are exceedingly 
low and prices consequently are strong and many of 
them higher than a week ago. Especial strength has de- 
veloped in dimensions and many price advances are shown 
in the average of sales reported, as follows: Selects 4/4, 
5 inches wide, $3 to $53, 6-inch $2 to $53, and 8-inch $1 
to $54; selects, 5/4 and 6/4, 3 inches wide, $1 to $49, 4- 
inch $1 to $51, 56-inch $1 to $54, and 6-inch $1 to $55; No. 
1 common, 4/4, 3 and 18 inches wide, each $3 to $38 and 
$63 respectively, and the following widths each $2 higher: 
Four-inch to $39, 5-inch to $42, 6-inch to $42, 8-inch to 
$44, 10-inch to $49, 12-inch to $54, 14-inch to $57 and 16- 
inch to $60; No. 2 common, 4/4, 3 inches wide, $6 to $30, 
and other widths $3 up, 4-inch to $31, 5-inch to $34, 6-inch 
to $34, 8-inch to $35, 10-inch to $38, 12-inch to $41 and 
14-inch to $45. There are no changes in quartered poplar, 
or bevel and drop siding, but plain grades are strong and 
active and most of them higher. Advances of $2 are re- 
ported in FAS, 7- to 17-inch wide, %-inch thick to $57, 
%-inch to $64, and 1-inch to $68, saps and selects, %- 
inch to $38 and %-inch to $45; No. 3 common, 1-inch to 
$27. Number 4 common, 2-inch, is $4 higher, at $33. 
Number 1 common and selects and No. 1 common have 
been averaged down about $4 the last week, with 1-inch 
thicknesses of the respective grades selling around $42 
and $50 and the 2-inch thicknesses around $40 and $48. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18.—Demand for poplar is active 
enough, but nothing has occurred during the last week 
to put the sellers in a better position for taking care of 
the business offered than they were in before, and the 
movement is consequently restricted within decidedly 
narrow limits. The future is promising, even tho the 
present holds out nothing that could be called attractive, 
except the returns that are obtainable when a dealer is 
really in a position to make delivery. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The price of poplar is still at 
the extraordinary high level that has characterized the 
market this winter. The lumber is in good demand, and 
if the present conditions continue it is generally conceded 
that there will be still higher advances. One inch poplar 
is now going at from $78 to $80. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 18.—The demand for first and second 
poplar is heavy with the supply light. Lower grades are 
in fair demand with little moving owing to railroad 
embargoes. Log supyly is light. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—Word has been received from the 
west Coast that discount sheet No. 22 advances uppers 
$4 and common items $2 over discount sheet No. 21, and 
it is believed that all will advance their prices in accord- 
ance with the new sheet. The demand for clear fir for 
Government purposes has become so great that it is easily 
in excess of supply and consequently manufacturers have 
less reason to look to eastern markets for business. Be- 
fore any shipments from the Coast are permitted to leave 
railroad agents are required to give assurances that the 
cars will be accepted by connecting lines at diverting 
points. In Chicago there is a better demand for timbers 
and inquiry from country yards is also reported improved. 
Shingles are more in demand, but there is no change 
with spruce. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 16.—Production in fir mills con- 
tinues to be materially less than normal. The situation 
is complicated by a shortage of logs and a threat of strike 
for shorter hours among mill employees. The car situa- 
tion is more aggravated than a week ago. Eastern yard 
buying is quiet, but the market for structural timbers 
shows strength. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 16.—-Lumber native to this district 
is in big demand and in some instances record prices are 
being paid. One manufacturer states that he refused an 
order for fir at twice the prices quoted little more than a 
year ago, and this rule holds true in most instances. The 
car situation is improved and there are few complaints 
heard now among the millmen, except that occasionally 
of shortage of labor. But this is less pronounced now 
than six months ago. Railroad ties are said to be quoted 
at $17, and selling at that price in large quantities, 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 14.—Fir prices show no change. 
The market is strong. Demand continues steady for Gov- 
ernment, ship yard and industrial and railroad business. 
There is little demand from yards. Railroad ties tend to 
advance. Cars are scarce for commercial business and 
there is also considerable Government business awaiting 
cars. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Recent advances are going 
into effect with nearly all of the mills represented here, 
but as many are out of this market the advances have had 
little effect so far. More business could be done in up- 
pers if they could be had, but commons are the only thing 
offered and the call for them continues rather small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Dealers have been 
advised that discount sheet No. 22 is now in force, creat- 
ing higher prices, and to govern themselves accordingly in 
placing orders. Difficulty in making shipments is retard- 
ing sales somewhat and strong prices are not having any 
noticeable effect in the disposition of what stock is avail- 
able. Spruce is in active demand and its consumption is 
creating a scarcity at the yards that were not well sup- 
plied at the close of navigation. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 30.—The local trade is hopeful that with 
better weather in the West they will have more success 
in getting mills to accept orders. Business is not so brisk 
as to cause any undue feeling of joy, but it is good enough 
to cause worry among the wholesalers about getting busi- 


—_ 


ness accepted. Conditions at the mills have been de. 
plorable so long that the only evident way for relief ig 
thru the changed weather that spring is expected to 
bring. Prices are strong and further advances are not 
without the range of possibility. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Boards are very scarce, 
especially in 12- and 14-foot lengths, and prices on them 
are very strong. Demand for other items is affected by 
the general quietness of the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Demand for California sugar 
pine is on a fairly active scale and a good many orders 
have lately been placed, but much difficulty is experienced 
in getting any lumber forwarded for points east of Chi- 
cago. It looks as tho buyers would have to depend upon 
eastern stocks, which are not large, and pay local rates of 
freight in order to get the 1 mber they need this spring. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—While the local demand is fair for 
what may be considered Chicago territory, consider- 
able activity is expected as spring approaches. The mills 
are believed to be in condition to accept orders for dry 
stock and the redwood wholesalers are optimistic. Prices 
are strong, with a tendency to firm up further. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 16.—The redwood market is 
strong, with an advancing tendency despite the lack of a 
heavy demand for yard stock in California and the em- 
bargo on eastern rail shipments beyond the Missouri River, 
The eastern market outlook is improving and a rush of 
shipments of dry stuff is expected as soon as the embargo 
is lifted. No advance has yet been made in eastern rail 
prices, but the high wages that will have to be paid at 
the mills during the coming season would justify an in- 
crease in prices all around. The export situation is no bet- 
ter as to ocean tonnage available for shipping lumber, but 
there are good inquiries from South America and other 
countries for clear redwood and railroad ties. Redwood 
shingles are stiff, the consumption being stimulated by 
the scarcity of cedar shingles in this market, owing to 
the increased demand for cedars everywhere. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—There is a considerably bet- 
ter call for finish now in redwood as a substitute for 
cypress, because of the high price of the latter wood and 
the difficulty of placing orders for some items. Other- 
wise the market shows little change in demand and 
prices hold steady to previous quotations, with a prob- 
ability of some revision on certain items in the near 


future. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18.—The outlook for North Caro- 
lina pine has undergone a distinct improvement during 
the last week, but the improvement is in the outlook 
merely and does not apply to the actual volume of busi- 
ness done. None of the local dealers has been able to 
augment his holdings, and the good effect of the rise in 
temperatures, with resultant weakening of the ice in the 
bay, is still only prospective. With the continuance of pre- 
vailing conditions, of course, it should not be long before 
the embargo upon the receipts of lumber by water is 
effectually raised, and with the raising should come a de- 
cidedly free influx of shortleaf pine, to the great relief espe- 
cially of the box makers, who have been greatly em- 
barrassed. The termination of the tieup also should re- 
sult almost immediately in a readjustment of prices ac- 
tually paid for lumber, which have of late attained un- 
heard of levels in some items. Indications, generally, how- 
ever, are that values. will remain high. 

New York, Feb. 19.—While the building demand is light 
Government inquiries are active and almost as much diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting permits for Government 
shipments as with commercial orders. Yard stocks are 
broken and there is an acute shortage in some sizes. The 
box demand continues good and in all respects prices are 
strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Shippers who are in the 
southern pine trade say it is practically impossible to 
get anything in the longleaf variety, because of the short- 
age of cars. The mills often refuse to quote, on account 
of the slow movement. The shippers say at the same time 
that they have been unexpectedly fortunate in getting 
lumber from the shortleaf districts near at hand. One 
says he has a considerable amount of matched stuff, both 
in flooring and sheathing, as well as some other cuts. If 
anything is bought for Government use it moves rather 
freely, under permit. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Little business is being done in 
North Carolina pine. There is practically no inquiry for 
partition and sales of rough edge are few. Prices as 
near as can be quoted are about as follows: Edge rough, 
4/4 and under 21-inch, $42.50 to $45; 6-inch roofers, $34 to 
$35; 8-inch roofers, $35 to $36. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 20.—Any perceptible change is in firmer 
conditions. Not that prices have advanced again in the 
Chicago market, but an improved demand has tightened 
the present quotations. Uppers are not going so well as 
yard stock and low grade is especially in demand. The 
country yards within the last few days have been coming 
stronger with their want sheets, asking prices. The fac- 
tory trade in Chicago keeps up its demand for Nos. 2 
and 3 boards. The embargo situation is not so serious, a8 
it is possible to squeeze shipments thru now and then. 
No one seems to be discouraged about spring business. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 18.—The yellow pine market con- 
tinues strong and active. Altho the commercial demand 
is vigorous, very few orders for this stock is accepted 
by the mills on account of the priority of Government 
demand and also because of a shortage of cars and @ 
tight embargo on all but Government business. The 
largest factor in the market this week was No. 2 com- 
mon flooring, which reached the high water mark of $24. 
The call was unprecedented and the shipments inadequate 
to supply but a fraction of this need. Mill stocks are 
now low and broken, this due in large part to the short- 
age of labor and the inefficiency of the available labor. 
There continues to be a strong demand for 3-, 4- and 6- 
inch common stock at $22.50, $23 and $24, respectively. 
Capacity orders were received for all items of car and 
railroad material. Prices on these items were In —_— 
instances limited only by the sky, but orders could vi 
be accepted in any great volume. Merchantable swite 
ties are strong at $24 and prices at $27. Call was - 
cessant for shingles, with practically no stock available. 
Offerings were plentiful at $5 for No. 1 and $3 for Nos. 
2 and 3. 
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The following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
indicated 
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eG". ABE oo s-sseeis esses ais sees 
Other lengths eeaetee 29.50 
G0 OM, A no ec cevaccnlns ane 
Other lengths. .. 80.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), — Ra nas Ss 22.50 
x4” CM... 24.00 
136° paces 9.5 Ae 
1x6” CM... 24.75 
No. 3 (all 6 to 20’), bel Diels, era, ele 17.25 
SaO COMES os: «2 Sion 
136" Rr eareer 20.50 
ive” Cat... sas 19.50 
OED: NO, i, RA vices eo eee + eos Cees 30.25 
NT ange nde iW Ores ee IP oe 29.50 
TO OE ois ae are ace ares 6 ssa 30.00 
%x8”, 14 and 16’......... gti opes 
Other lengths....... .... 
1x8”, 14 and 16’ .....0s+.-- 30.50 
Other lengths.......+ see-« 
&% x10”, 14 and 16’........ gate 
Other lengths...... Sace 
1x10”, 14 and 16’......... 30.00 
Other lengths...... arelerd 
x12”, 14 and 16’........ 
Other lengths...... ote te 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ .........- 32.50 
Other lengths....... 82.00 
Boards, No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), =, Btetaiaieri ie 22.50 
6” CM.... 24.85 
SO AEE 
axe” ree 25.75 
fine. Sens s ee 
sls 004.4 © 26.00 
Yr ae 
{tia Pe 3 
No. 3 (all 0’ eed ” 12” A 
ald Gates 17.25 
126" LS Paes 20.50 
1x6” CM . 19.50 
4x8” eoecree ores 
BR cs aera. 20.75 
WAU cies 36.0 at 
{Ato Pee ari 20.75 
UE 5:2 6.4.0: ae 
{Ain Sr etesmiete 21.75 
NO, 6, 3X4 £0.90" oo ccecateondesis 11.50 
Shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’.......... 28.75 
Other lengths........ eae 
1x10", 14 and TO! 0.604426 32.00 
Other lengths....... oPete 
1x12”, 14 and 16’......... nace 
Other cages. oe 
No. 2 (10 to 20’), on ee 24.50 
4 23.00 
1319": , BAAS 
Oo. B (6-00: 20") ate oss > 20.25 
RD oo. 6 2 <9 9,0:0:7 es 
PR oe 80s 9's ‘os 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x4”, 10’....2.---000++ 2 
BN 66 ce. cv Frets 23.00 
ERT aces Hae tge atboie 23.25 
LOPES rae 25.50 


Hatties- Aleg- 








burg, andria, 
Misa. La. 
Dimension, No. 1, S26", IG)... see. 21.50 21.11 
Be sit wee eek Ouse 19.25 21.30 
DSO TOE ook e's shore ie 22.00 
12’ 22.00 21.97 
i 22.10 
x 22.75 
2x10”, 24.00 
2.00 
21.96 
23.08 
2x12", 24.50 
23.00 
23.81 
2 24.46 
No. 2, 2x4”, 22.33 
f 20.43 
20.00 
20 22.64 
2x6”, 19.50 
12 18.75 
18.84 
20.00 
2x8”, 21.50 
19.25 
20.00 
2 21.00 
2x10”, 20.00 
1 20.73 
2 50 
BRIO Fcc is cedutiems .00 
Dee sled sias-cwe chet 20.00 
aa 803Gb o4:0:0'8 22.00 
a are 23.00 
No. BO 656.6 ciertcwess 18.50 
Car Material, “All 1x4 and 6”— 
B&better siding............. 36.00 88.00 
OO eee eee 80.00 
a ee a ee 29.uu 
Ae 0 ee staemara 29.00 
No. 2 siding 22.00 
No. : OI a av6.60 904g ou. 8 20.00 
IORS ) ae EMER EIEIEE ood 53.916 sere. 0.4 5'8 20.50 
All 2x6, 8 and 10”— 
ee 24.50 
ING; @ GOCMINE ¢v-cawescades 20.00 
Heart face decking. . A Re 27.50 
No. 1, 9 or 18’ heart face 
decking Evevigt veces wabeves 6.50 
Plaster Lath, No. 1..... Dersitalele caine aber 8.50 4.05 
PIM aiavcis bea Nara but toe ties 2.50 8.00 
DGENAS, TA, GEOR Oo 6 viet sieics pw ecd arse 7.00 16.00 
PN 2 0 Ce ae eee sale 7.00 
5S ONG TONNER 60 bic'cges 0 bake 17.50 
Stringers, 90 percent heart— 
7x16 and 8x16”, 14 and 16’.... 42.00 
Se eee eecntis 52.50 
No. 1 rough, 14 and 16 88.00 
ere a es 40.00 
Cape, rough heart, 125846", 13? 6.0.6.6.0.06005% ‘eee 84.00 
i? (eee sea 85.00 
Co) en | ae 85.00 
| | arn 87.00 
No. 1 S48, yap My ee eee 80.00 
ORM Ce beige Sager 81.00 
UMA ee oc wi sieSidaela maw ates writs. Camtes 86.00 
BOS ale as Sepia dk nb bea ARO G ET ADR EM 39.00 
WN Cail’ Care ie Rou hea ease CREDO le REN Sera 45.00 
Be iae cuit mnatatedreieal gis thse hase 60.00 
Ties, CxB", SF TOUSH NESTE. oss cc ceesses 26.00 
TNO; 2, DOUMRO TOMNIis 6 6 6:0 066.08 8 om niehe 23.00 
EEG, O TOUMMID NOOR Ge os k ccccwececye 30.00 
No. 1 square U0 SS en ae eee 4.00 
nag OE MOOT eae oc 06s c8censes 82.00 
1 RONG vic 'orat.0is'eido WR 3 Vs 0.49 23.00 
Oil Rig. Timbers, peo . square TO ii cisions 28.00 
o Bx8 Rote areiant nities 25.67 


Oil Rig Timbers, 2x10 to 10x10”......... weld 27.76 
BEER. WO. SHRM esvccccts . veces 

2214, 16" AMG UDeccocece cds 

Paving Block stock, No. 2 GAD cc vivccccwe. eccc 23.00 
No. 1 eanane as. oat wee 

Rough heart.... .... 25.00 

Grooved Roofing, No 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’. .... 


28.00 
Other lengths eer 28.50 
No. 2, 1x10” (10 to 20’) .... 25.00 


. Kansds City, Mo., Feb. 18.—A little more weakness is 
shown in yellow pine this week. Where list and above 
were being asked a month ago, quotations below list now 
are being given. Number 2 board and 12-inch No, 1 still 
are scarce enough to command prices above list, but 
nearly everything else is quoted at list or below. The mills 
are doing a little better with improvement in the weather, 
but labor shortage still is troublesome. Dealers are wait- 
ing impatiently for the northeastern market to be opened 
up, apparently giving up hope for any immediate improve- 
ment west of the Mississippi. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Embargoes still shut manu- 
facturers off from the eastern section of the country, 
where the greatest demand is to be found, and even Gov- 
ernment orders are being neglected by railroads. On the 
west side the car situation is better, altho it is still hard 
to get cars. A drive for business is being made on this 
side, but the market remains firm, with prices unchanged. 
The demand for boards still features the market, 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 18.—The transportation situ- 
ation is reported easier, with cars a little more plentiful 
and probably a little better distributed. The embargoes 
are still restricting the movement, however, and pre- 
venting the development of commercial demand to normal 
spring proportions. Distribution of additional Govern- 
ment business has helped, and tonnage has been secured 
to permit a rather larger export movement to the West 
Indies and South America. Demand from these offshore 
markets is said to be good, but lack of bottoms has held 
down shipments. Interior demand for yard stock is said 
to be improving, while the market readily absorbs all tim- 
bers not commandeered for Government use and the rail- 
ways are buying a-little more freely, according to report. 
Prices all around are said to be well held in the main, 
tho there are reports of a slight weakening on a few items. 
Reports of an early improvement in the embargo situ- 
ation are creating lively interest, most manufacturers 
anticipating an active spring trade over practically the 
entire domestic consuming territory, if transport condi- 
tions permit deliveries, 

New York, Feb. 19.—So little stock is available for com- 
mercial purposes that wholesalers are centering their ef- 
forts on Government business on which there is also much 
difficulty in obtaining transportation. Prices are strong 
and with a prospect of better distributing conditions devel- 
oping with more favorable weather, there is an aspect of 
activity not noticed for three or four weeks. Ship builders 
are in need of stocks and the decision to give some prefer- 
ence .to railroad orders for stock badly needed for repair 
purposes is one of the features that helps to put life into 
the longleaf pine market this week. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 19.—The yellow pine men are fret- 
ting considerably because of the slow arrival of stocks 
from the southern mills. The railroad situation does not 
appear to have been improved much, There is even 
difficulty in getting priority orders moved, not so much 
because of the railroads, unwillingness to move but DBa- 
cause of the lack of car supply. Yards seex some fairly in- 
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annual capacity, 
| 60000000fEE 


' service and quality 
| that meet all demands 





Where Quality Commands Attention 


as it does in furniture, musical instruments, interior trim, implements, etc., you'll 


find many of the experienced manufacturers now buying 


EXAS 


Hardwoods 


Even in the short time our mills have been manu- 
facturing lumber, our products have gained pref- 


erence in the older hardwood markets. Buyers 
have found the uniformity in quality and mill- 
work directly traceable to our virgin growth 


For Variety 


timber and our modern manufacturing facilities. 
Under ordinary conditions you'll find it hard to 
equal the lumber from the six mills, shown 
below, for either quality or intelligent interpre- 
tation of orders. 


We offer White and Red Oak, Red Gum, Ash, 
Elm, Magnolia, Hickory, Cypress and suggest you Order Now 


Ask any of these six competitive mills for prices: 


BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas 
SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 


(Mill at Deweyville, T exas) 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO.,Texarkana, Tex. 


Mill at Diboll, T 


PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas 
SOUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO., Houston, Texas 
(Mill at Onalaska, Texas) 


H. G. BOHLSSEN, 


New Caney, Texas 











$8 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 23, 1918, 








Here Are Some Rare 


Equipment Bargains 


We are closing our Traverse City 
factory and offer the following used 
equipment for delivery on board cars 
within 30 days. All equipment here 
listed is in splendid condition and now 
running in our plant. Some rare bar- 
gains are in the list: 
30x60 Allis-Chalmers Heavy Duty Engine, 
practically new. : 
23x48 Nordberg Engine. 

Hydraulic Elevators. 

Set Platform Scales. : 
Connell & Dengler 14” Box Board Printer. 
Westinghouse Automatic Engine (9 x 8, 
35 hp.). : 

1 Westinghouse Automatic Engine, 8 x 6, 20 


7 


— tot AD 


hp. . ” 
1 “Hill” 2-cylinder Nigger—cylinders 8” x 
6 x 10” x 6. 
48” “Rodgers” Edger. 
Heavy Duty Saw Husk and Top Saw 
Frame. 
Bolter Carriages—Steam Feed. 
6” x 24” Steam Feed Cylinders. 
Bolter Saw Husks (Wood) 
Slab Slasher Gang 11 saws, cuts 16” & 32”. 
J. A. Fay Rip Saw No. 15368. 
Bentley & Margendant No. 60 Siding Saw 
—practically new. 
1 4-ft. Knife Grinder, Springfield Emery 
Wheel Co. 


The Oval Wood Dish Company 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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Make more Money 
Pull big stumps 
by hand 


Clear your stump land cheaply—no 
digging, no expense for teams and pow- 

er. One man with a K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 

















Works by leverage—same principle as a jack. 
100 pound pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of the finest steel— 

uaranteed against breakage. Endorsed by 
Ci S. Government experts. 












HAND POWER 


t 
Puller 


Write today for special offer 
and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


, Walter J. Fitzpatrick 


Box 509 
182 Fifth Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Showing 
easy lever 
operation. 





Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter, Bales solid as 
alog. No dust-—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
A $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs, Express is 

about 80 cts. one way. 
Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or wap tren foresters, and somewhat 


over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lamberman,. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





teresting supplies but are not able to make very promising 
connections. Yellow pine prices are firm and unchangea 
over the last fortnight. 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18.—The Georgia pine men are still 
prevented from doing much business that would certainly 
come to them if they were in a position to make delivery 
and if they could count with certainty on being allowed 
to ship stocks which they happen to have in their yards. 
Stocks have undergone a further contraction in the last 
week, with no indication that they can be replenished. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Yellow pine flooring mills are 
receiving few orders for the New England section. Par- 
tition is hard to sell and there are only a seasonal sale. 
Roofers also are hard to sell and yardmen refuse to 
attempt to stock up. Prices are generally as follows: 
Arkansas and longleaf pine, 1x4, flooring, edge grain A, 
$53 to $56; grain B, $51 to $53; grain C, $45 to $46; parti- 
tion B and better, % by 3%, $42 to $43. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The situation in longleaf pine 
shows little change for the better. Mill representatives 
as well as wholesalers report having stocks undelivered 
which were ordered last November, and it is likely that 
some of this lumber has been commandeered by the 
Government. Prices are nominally strong, as quoted on 
such lists as are received, but as it is next to impossible 
to make delivery the dealers are not paying much atten- 
tion to quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The southern yellow pine 
situation continues to strengthen as a whole, and manu- 
facturers are having all they can do to keep up with the 
Government demands, without worrying over the troubles 
of the civilian trade, which is growing more and more 
urgent for stocks, which can be delivered only spar- 
ingly. The uncertainty as to the building industry this 
summer has caused somewhat of a slump in the market 
for flooring, ceiling and partition, but prices have weak- 
ened very little, with declines of 50 cents to $1.50 in some 
lines. The demand for boards has been excellent and 
prices are 50 cents to $1.25 higher to $1.50 lower, accord- 
ing to the condition of supplies of certain grades and sizes. 
There has been further enlargement of the demand for 
dimension and prices are $1.50 to $4 higher than a week 
ago, with every indication, from the increased inquiries, 
that the top has not been reached. Ties, too, are strong, 
and quotations are 50 cents to $3.50 higher. Oil field 
timbers are firm with a steady acceleration of the de- 
mand, as the season for development work is opening 
rapidly. The price of oil has been advancing as a stimu- 
lus to the operators, and more new drilling operations are 
planned for this spring and summer than ever before, so 
that timbers are certain to find a steady demand for some 


time. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 18.—Hasing of the embargo situ- 
ation is the main feature of the current market situation. 
The easing is largely prospective thus far, but it is re- 
ported on seemingly good authority that embargoes have 
been or are about to be lifted on a number of points, and 
lumber traffic men are today seeking confirmations of this 
intelligence. Demand is still below seasonable propor- 
tions, because of embargoes, but reports from practically 
all trade territory, with the possible exception of the larger 
cities, indicate a brisk call for material whenever deliv- 
eries are resumed. This is specially true of the farming 
communities, from which retailers and salesmen report 
active inquiry for material, including better grade stock 
for house construction as well as lumber for sheds, cribs, 
silos and general farm improvement. In middle western 
territory there is reported already a good demand for 
mixed cars, One of the navy yards is reported in the 
market for inch and a quarter stock, which is said to be 
in rather low supply. Production of ship flitches con- 
tinues. Factory trade by some accounts is rather quiet. 
On the whole the current business seems to be consid- 
ered as satisfactory when due allowance is made for 
transportation troubles, and the tone of market comment 
is optimistic. Prices are reported unchanged but very 
firm. 

Chicago, Feb. 20.—The cypress trade in mixed cars is of 
fair proportions and wholesalers expect a good spring 
business despite high prices and general lack of building. 
Mills appear to be in good shape to take care of business 
and there are indications that the car situation will show 
considerable improvement at shipping points. Country 
yards are making more inquiry than they did. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Business continues compara- 
tively brisk in the cypress market, but there are still many 
more inquiries than orders. Prices are firmly held on all 
items, and certain items of finish are getting scarcer and 
difficult to get in quantities desired. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—The cypress market is at a 
standstill. The market continues firm, and altho there 
is little buying there is no disposition to make any con- 
cessions. The large yards are well stocked, and just now 
are doing very much business. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 19.—The cypress market during 
the last week was never more vigorous in its history. 
SXvery item manufactured was in strong demand. Both 
commercial and Government demand came in largely in 
excess of the ability of the mills to supply the stock. 
The car shortage and the embargo both contributed toward 
the curtailment of shipments. Manufacturers are bending 
every energy to supply flitches for ship yards. The Navy 
Department also is clamoring for this stock. Thick stock 
continues in strong demand, especially B&better grades 
in 2-inch stock. Box stock is strong, especially No. 1 
common. Four- to 11-inch brings $34 readily, 12-inch com- 
mon $40, and 4- to 12-inch random lengths $35. Shop is 
vigorous at $32 to $40. Shingles are active, with the de- 
mand in excess of the supply. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18.—The state of the cypress trade 
is not materially different from what it has been in the 
last three months. The yards are practically out of stocks 
and have no means for the present of replenishing their 
assortments. They have been drawn on by the box makers 
and other consumers until there is little or no lumber left, 
while the dealers try in vain to have new supplies deliv- 
ered. The range of prices is high and inability to make 
delivery alone retards the business or limits it to in- 
significant proportions, 


New York, Feb. 19.—The market holds its own as far as 
prices are concerned. Stocks continue scarce and little 
effort is made to secure business other than for Govern- 
ment purposes. There is little prospect of millwork plants 
operating on a more active basis and wholesalers find no 
difficulty in getting orders for all stock available from 
outside sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The lack of stock is the chief 
difficulty in the way of a fair trade in cypress, and this 
seems likely to be the situation for some time to come, 
as the Government is understood to be making inquiry 
in the leading markets and at the mills. Commercial stock 
is moving very slowly, with many orders placed but 
little lumber received. The tone of the market remains 
strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—There continues to be little 
to the cypress trade here, but representatives of mills 
report every facility devoted to the requirements of the 
Government. Some lumber has come thru during the last 
month, but it is chiefly for box factories and planing mills 
that are filling Government orders. The scarcity of stocks 
here acts to keep quotations firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 30.—Red cedar shingle quotations this 
week are $4.11 on clears and $3.67 on stars, Chicago basis, 
the quotations being a 10-cent advance over last week on 
stars and the same on clears. The demand for red cedars 
appears to be improved. Quotations on white cedars are, 
Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.20; sound butts, $2.20, Chi- 
cago basis. White cedars are scarce and the same is true 
of lath, which bring a firm price. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 18.—Prices on western shingles 
again are showing strength and this is attributed mainly 
to the falling off in shipments due to car shortage. For a 
while, when shipments were comparatively free, the mar- 
ket was a little soft, but this has changed again. There 
is not much demand just now, but there are signs of in- 
creasing business, and the time is at hand when retailers 
must have orders in if they hope to get the stock for their 
spring or even early summer trade. 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 14.—lKted cedar shingles were about 
10 cents weaker the last week, due to car shortage coupled 
with cutting off transits and the fact that spring demand 
is not here yet. Quotations to the trade are about $2.40 
to $2.45 for stars and $2.70 to $2.75 for clears. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 16.—The shingle situation is some- 
what weaker with stars for eastern delivery quoted at 
$2.20 to $2.25 and clears at $2.50 to $2.55. The shortage 
of cars is so pronounced that isolated mills on branch 
lines are threatened with shutdown. The price is now 
below cost of production, and as a result of that condi- 
tions there is an impression that the market may soon 
recover and possibly advance to considerably higher fig- 
ures than at present. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—The general belief is that 
the shingle market has touched bottom and that demand 
and supply are getting closer together, with the gradual 
cleaning up of the supply of transit cars. Quotations 
ranged $2.50 to $2.60 for stars and $2.75 to $2.90 for clears 
last week under the influence of an increased supply, but 
this supply has now been pretty well absorbed and prices 
are strengthening again. Siding is quoted $25.50 to $26 
for 6-inch clear in the new basis of 30 percent short 
lengths, established by the Pacific coast manufacturers 
at Seattle last month. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—With a continuation of good 
weather the demand for shingles has increased slightly 
in the rural districts, and the price has advanced about 
5 cents a thousand. The present price—Pacific coast 
base—is $2.75 for clears and $2.40 for stars. There is 
little doing in St. Louis. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 18.—Some of the mills report 
advances of 25 cents on cypress best and prime shingles, 


and 15 cents on all other cypress shingles, effective a few ° 


days ago and prompted by the condition of stocks and de- 
mand. The call is said to be strengthening and mill as- 
sortments unsold are getting more or less broken. Cypress 
lath are in fair supply only, with demand steady and most 
mills limiting acceptances to mixed cars. Lath quota- 
tions are reported unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The market in lath is very slow, 
almost nothing doing and the immediate prospects are 
poor. For 1%-inch lath it is rare that more than $4.40 
can be obtained, and on a large order it is possible that 
even that figure might be materially lessened. For 114-inch 
the average price is $4, altho some still ask $4.40. They 
still ask $34 for furring, but sales are few and far between 
and very little furring is offered. The shingle market 
is like the lath market except that the merchants look to 
the spring with hope for something better. The market 
is firmer than the state of trade would ordinarily war- 
rant. There are various prices quoted on red cedars. 
Splendid extra clears may be bought for $4.75 to 4.85. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Demand is not show- 
more life during the last week than for some time and 
there has been a greater tendency to place orders for 
spring deliveries than heretofore. Consumers have been 
disposed to take advantage of the low prices that pre- 
vailed and difficulty in moving supplies coupled with the 
increasing demand have tended to strengthen quotations 
somewhat, an advance of approximately 10 cents over the 
prices that prevailed a week ago being recorded. There 
is a fair supply of lath in the hands of certain few. Sales 
are still dormant, consumers not showing any disposition 
to anticipate their wants. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The shingle market holds firm, 
with wholesalers asking $4.15 for clears and $3.64 for 
stars. Receipts are down to almost nothing, as it is 
practically impossible to get stocks shipped east of Chi- 
cago. Retail demand has not developed in any volume 
as yet and the weather is too uncertain to make buying 
likely at present. Stocks are generally light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—Contracting builders whose 
operations are largely in the suburban districts have been 
making some inquiries lately for quotations and delivery 
conditions for the approaching outdoor construction sea- 
son, but stocks are so low and trade conditions are at this 
time so obscure that little actual business is being placed. 
Prices have been firmly held all winter. Red cedar clears 
are quoted around $4.50 and $5, and stars about 50 cents 
lower. Cypress shingles are in better supply than cedar 
and sell 50 to 75 cents lower on the difference in freight 
charges. Lath stocks have not been filled and prices are 
firm. Yellow pine lath range from $3.50 to $4, cypress 
about the same and chestnut around $4@$4.25. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18.—No change has taken place In 
the market here for shingles and lath, both of which com- 
modities are holding their own in the matter of prices, tho 
in decidedly restricted demand because of the deferment 
of building projects which have been held back by the 
weather and other conditions. 
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